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INTRODUCTION 


During the war it has become more and more apparent to 
the people of the United States that the ability of the major 
powers to cooperate during the years to come is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to the cstabli^mcnt of any peaceful and 
prosperous world of the future. It is today already recognized 
as axiomatic that the United Nations Organization will not 
be able to function successfully unl/^ if is founded upon such 
collaboration between the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. 

In these Uncr years it has far too often been assumed by 
public opinion in the United States that a harmonious rela- 
tionship between the United Kingdom and the United States 
may be taken for granted. There can be no question that it 
should be much easier for the peoples of Great Britain and the 
United States to get along together than for the majority of 
the peoples of the world. The same bnguage, the similari^ in 
their customs and habits of thought, their common devotion 
to represenutive self-government, ail tend to make it easier. 
Due many of us too often overlook the fact that there do exist 
materia] grounds for friction between the leading Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. The surest way of preventing these porenriaJ causes 
for trouble from becoming serious is for the peoples of both 
countries to analyze them objectively rather than emotionally, 
to recognize their true dimenuons, and then to determine from 
the start that they can and must be equitably adjusted. 

There is a tendency on the part of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
after they have taken part in a great war, to divorce themselves 
from their allies after the victory is won. There is an inclina- 
tion on the part of all peoples after a major struggle to indulge 
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a mtiomiism. Bur jf thf dscc^ snd peaceful 

V. or?d V hjch the Anglo-Sarcn peop’es v eh to joui ui creaurg 
IS to be rjcccs 5 fuli\ established, codu'^g ts ryo-x esst*itsl tha-t 
that the B”tith Ar'encan pcop'es ihoald resist these not 
unnaTiral tende^oes. Thev will base ssnrr'^ other th-rzs to 
nalc up their nunds «edu’otaK to be^^2re of the c^r^str^on that 
thrr TTs2}oT partners n the great tail, of rcbuJd_"g u'temctional 
socjct} arc uifanabh tnuig to taic tj'’dje ad.zrttzze of the^ 
The\ mist decide to pursue pani’el or co^p’r-Tentarv po- 
litical and ccono'T-.c courses, rather than policies whidi arc 
bound to end n head-oo co!lis*ous- 

Nothuig wouM prose to be nore fataUs destn-crfre of our 
present hopes for world peace than for the Anglo-Saion 
powers to create an AngloSaron bloc for the purpose of 
doT-natL-z or of "gar'g’ig up" on enher nanons. Bet a part- 
nership beween the Ceiled fSegdo-* and the CnTted Sates 
for the purpose of nuUrg jt pos^i^e for the Worid O-gamza- 
tion to function svcce^ullv can grtads speed the attamne^ 
of dial objeenre. It can help to build up a new wodd order 
estab'iAed, not upon a balance of pover, but upon a rr» 
foundarion of Ln'emaaonaJ law, bacLcd bv force, and con- 
sented in by all staws. The Anglo-Saxon pov ers, throu^ th*^ 
cooperadon in such an endearor, can aiio’d a larze measure 
of a«urznce to all peop’cs that nt odd peace and worfd p"ogre^ 
acruall) Le ahead 

The gen'rations durinz wfuch jealous}*, su^lcion, and traxli- 
tional resertments colored reladons berw ten ^e United Kcig- 
do*n and the United States arc lonz suice terrunated The 
problems wHch are xiov in their relations arc economic, 

rather than pobacal, and soaal. rather d-^an straie^c. It is 
essential that pubbe ojKnion m the United Stares unde*ntard 
these probleiTs, and grasp as s*dl the methods bp trhlch the} 
can be CIOS'- faH\ and tnost solved 

Mr. Brinton offers us that opportuaits* in the present 
volume. He has vritten a wise bool. It is a bool which is based 
upon a profound knowledge and understanding of Brinsh- 
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American relations, as well as of the underlying factors in the 
life of the British people today, tlis analysis is lucid. Although 
it is written in a friendly spirit, it ncs'cr evades nor palliates 
the true issues as Mr. Brinton secs them. 

A lasting understanding bctuccn the American and British 
peoples is vitally needed. It can be achieved notsvithstanding 
the obstacles which may from time to time arise. Por the tsvo 
nations, with all of their individual idiosyncrasies or failings, 
possess that most solid of all foundations for mutual compre- 
hernion— a common belief in the right of every man to his 
individual freedom, faith that democracy is the best form 
of gos'cmment so far devised, and the conviction that the 
standard by which peoples govern their ilcahngi one w-iih die 
other should be justice rather than force. 

Sumner VVcUcs 



PREFACE 


Aluch of tfiis book springs from my stay in Britain from 
December 1941 to August 1944 as a member of a u ar mission. 
A list of the individuals who helped me form my opinions of 
Britain at war and of the problems of Anglo-American rela- 
tion would have to be a list of everyone I met, and 1 can do 
no more than thank them as groups: my own immediate col- 
leagues, and our “opposite numbers” among the British and 
the exiled Europeans; my colleagues on the "Anglo-American 
Brains Trust" (how we disliked that pretentious name, not 
of our choosing), an informal discussion group which held 
discussions on Anglo-American problems with service groups 
in various parts 0/ Great Drirain and Northern Ireland; the 
educational authorities in both the British and the American 
forces; officers of the London School of Economics (at that 
time in Cambridge) and of the University of London, through 
whom 1 was able to hold discussions with British civilians; my 
friends of the Fire Guard at St. Paul’s Cathedral; the shifting 
and always interesting group of Professor Harold Laski’s 
Tuesday nights at home; and the good friends with whom on 
Sundays and holidays I walked over so many miles of the 
Home Counties. I am indebted to them all; but I must, in fair- 
ness to them, make the usual apology— I do not expect them 
all to approve whar 1 have written in this book. 

In the United States, I wish to thank my editors, Mr. Sumner 
Welles and Dr. Donald C. McKay, for giving me the op- 
portunity CO write this book^ and for their editorial help; my 
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Harvard colleagues. Dr David E. Owen, who has read the 
whole manuscript, and Dr S E Harris, who has read Chap- 
ter VllI, both of whom have made helpful criticisms and sug- 
gestions, Dr Conyers Read and Mr Joseph E. Charles, who 
made their wide knowledge of contemporary Bntain available 
to me, Captain Arthur H Robinson, who made the maps, 
and Mr Aaron Koland, who has done the exacting work of 
Appendix I 

Crane Bnnton 


Pcacham, \^ennont 
September 4, 1945 



The United States and Britain 



PART I THE BACKGROUND; 
MODERN BRITAIN 


1. The Face of Britain 


The complexity of things British begins right awjy, with 
naming. There arc no simple names, JjJic Sweden and Swedes, 
for the lands and peoples under George VI. Wc must start by 
getting a few geographical and political terms straight. 

1. LANDS UNDER THE CROWN 

The geographic term ‘‘Dritkh Isles” refers to the two big 
islands. Great Oritain and Ireland, and a number of small and 
middle-sized islands grouped around them o^ the nonhwest 
coast of Europe. Since the establishment of a part of the island 
of Ireland in virtual independence under the old Celtic name 
of "Eire” in ipj?, however, the British Isles are no longer a 
political unit. The hbtoric kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, together with six of the thirty-two counties of 
old Ireland, make up the political unit known officially by the 
long title of ‘‘United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland,” more familiarly as the “United ICingdom,” or even, in 
these alphabetic days, as the "UK.” The twenty-six remaining 
counties of Ireland form the republic of Eire, which is still 
commonly listed, at least by the world outside Eire, as a self- 
goverm'ng dominion and therefore as part of the “British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” Its exact legal status is most ambiguous, 
and has been the subject of much fine word-spinning. 

The ‘lEcitish Commonwealth of Nations,” which includes in 
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Churchill pretty coiuistcntly refers to it as the “British Com- 
monwealth and Empire." 

\Vc shall in this book be concerned manly with the United 
Kingdom and with Eire, but we cahnot, of course, understand 
the many problems of Anglo-Amcncan relations without con- 
stantly keeping m mind the fact that the United Kingdom is 
part of a vast, world-wide, and exceedingly complicated ag- 
glomeration of lands and peoples under the Crown. 

And it is vast. Ixt us now, this time in descending order, 
look at a few magnitudes, fn area, the 13 million square miles 
of this agglomeration is just about one-fourth of the land area 
of the globe, its J50 million people are also just about one-fourth 
of the total population of the globe. For the United States with 
all its territories and possessions, the comparable figures arc j 
million square miles and 150 million people; for Russia, includ- 
ing Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. Eastern Poland, and Bessarabia, 
the comparable figures arc nearly 9 million square miles and 
nearly aoo million people. The “Big Three” arc thus really the 
big (hrcci together they have some i 6 of the 5 1 million square 
miles of the earth's land and some 900 of the azoo million of the 
earth's people. Add China, with Mongolia and Tibet, and you 
have over million square miles more, and over 450 million 
people more, so that the “Big Four” have roughly three-fifths 
of the land and three-fifths of the people of this world. 

If from the tvholc British agglomeration you take out India— 
and it is a big amputation— you have left just over 1 1 'A million 
of your original 13 million square miles, but only some ijo 
million of your original 550 million people. Take away further 
the “Crown Colonies" and other dependencies, or Empire in 
the narrow sense, and you have left in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations— the United Kingdom and the Dominions— 
Just over 7 of your original ij million square miles and Just 
over 80 million of your original 550 tnillion people. Much of 
the still considerable territory left is, of course, accounted for 
by the vast empty spaces of northern North America and cen- 
tral Australia. Take away the Dominions and you have left in 
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“drowned” river vallcys-Scvcni. Souihanjpron Water, Tliantcs, 
Humber, Tyne, ilic Scoudi firths. Mcrscy-uliich provide ex- 
cellent harbors and good 3ccc%s r© the interior. Indeed, few 
Ilritiih people live more than fifty mdes from tidal waters. 
Very little of the niand » abvolutelv /Jar, and its three main 
mountainous patches— Wales, the Jjkc Country’, the Scottish 
I Jighlands— though rough and barren, are only three or four 
thousand feet high, liy no means barrier-mountains. Uricain is 
mostly a land of gentle hills and talleys. sicll canted by' two 
thousand years of cultivation, a land jacking in extremes. In 
such matters if is hard to separate fact {coin fancy'; but tnany 
British people believe that the moderation of their landscape, its 
Jack of limitless horirons and eternal snotv-pcaks, is in some 
Way* related to their national love of moderation and conv* 
promise. 

The island may be divided, by a line rwnning diagonally from 
the middle Severn to the lovser Tyne, into a Northern high- 
land region sthicli is relatively poor farming country and a 
Southern lowland region which is relatively good farming 
country’. There arc, indeed, in tlic northern region some pockets 
of good land, such as the small plains of Lancashire and Cheshire 
and the admirable farmlands around Edinburgh in Scotland, 
bur on the w hole ic is a land of mountains, hills, and moon, 
suited rather to grazing than to crops. Tlie Southern region is 
almost wholly good plow-land. This contrast between North 
and South had important conscuucnccs in British history: it 
meant that the South, which is so near Europe, and has such 
good communications with the continent, would develop first; 
that all through the AlidJIc Ages and early modem times the 
center of English civilization and wealth would be in the South, 
in easy and constant couch with European civilization. It meant 
that London, with its excellent location on the Thames, facing 
Europe, would early become the one great city of the island. 

As long as Britain remained an agricultural society, with 
small-scale domestic industries and a foreign trade chiefly in 
wool with the cross-charincl countries, the South— indeed the 
Southeast— remained the most important section of the jsland, 
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V. ith 2 minor center m Edinburgh, capital of an independent 
ScoJand Wth the great geographical dtscorenes of the fif 
tcenJt and sixteenth cenmnes, England betjan to turn tot*-ard 
the Atlannc. Her shipping now b^me on** of her great asea 
mdmtr), though stiU srmU-scale, began to dnemf), and 
though London w*as still th' greatest of h^r ports Bnsro!, 
Pljnnouth, and the smaller W esr Gauntrj ports be-^an to grow 
The Cabots, Drake, Haw Lms— part nai al leaders part triers, 
indeed bj modem standards part pirates— earned the Enalnh 
flag all os cr the w orfd. 

The his*onc cor cer tr a oon of wealth and population con- 
tinued, however, to Ik in the southern lowland remon. It was 
the Industrial Revolution of th* eighteenth and nK'tecn'h 
cen*i.nes that firf brought wealth and power to th** reg*on 
north of th* Severn Tvm* diagonal, and efTcctcd on* of th* 
r^os* np d and extemis e chaa-’cs in economic geography any 
count!) has ever undergone. We in th* Unr^ S3.es o^ttn 
exajgerate the tri.queness of our own economc growth and 
p oneenng Great Bnoxn m 1770 w as no pircisel) an enjr) 
land, btr a a centur) and a h^ it was to increase its 8 tsSloa 
people fire and sixfold. Tbe increase was, moreover geographi- 
esU) ureren. Cojntj-s like Dorset or Oxfordshire for in- 
stance, increased very Iinle Lj"ca-hire and orkshire grew a 
an Arr'cncan rate. In 1770 Liveipool was a «man town of a 
few thousands m a long hfetir'e ih-reafter it had become the 
center o' a Mcr^mde iretropobtaa area of dose to a million- 
The inm who built Lrvcipool were m som* wavs as much 
“pioneer^ as th* rvn who built Oucago 

At the base of this eitraordinarv growth were those two ns 2 S 3 

factOT m tfi* Industnal Revolution, coal and iron. Grca Brr 
am ts nch in both, cspemallv ci coal, and th* bem d*po‘trs of 
both b* in the ’Vorthem and IVestem h-ghlaad region o" m 
th* ’ersdands close to the Severn Tm- dtzgossi. Tbty arc no* 
in the old South. Moreover, a third factor, water powc*, was 
abundant in th* damper Nonfa and West; with iB dozens of 
small bm d^peuiLble streams pouring down «ni2ll val!^-s from 
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tlic hills. Here, then, in Lancashire. Yorkshire, the Glasgow 
region, there grew up die great textile milustrics and their at- 
tendant tnachinc and machine-tool industries on which Ilritish 
industrial greatness is based. "Flic railway's and the steamships 
came and heavy industries like ship building and locomotive 
manufacturing arose. Traditional industries like the cutlery of 
Shcdicld in Yorkshire, the tools, small anns, and other metal 
industries of Uirmingham in Warwickshire, were modernized. 
Coal, iron, and steel began to be exported, especially to Europe, 
where the Industrial Revolution had got under way a bit be- 
hind Britain. Free trade, achieved in 1846, enabled Britain to 
import food and raw materials, exchanging for them the prod- 
ucts of her factories, and thereby supporting a population far 
in excess of her capacity to feed and clothe with iiome-grown 
materials. To make all this production by capitalist methods 
possible, there arose, chieny in Undon, a great centralized 
banking system. By Victorian times Great Britain had become 
the richest country in the world, the first great modem mdus- 
trial and capitalistic society. . 

niougli the Nonh and West had been ihe chief henelicianea 
of this growth, metropolitan London had by no means lagged 
bcliind. it continued to be the greatest port; it continued to he 
the financial, political, and cultural center of the islandi and it 
developed into a gicat manufscniting center, chiclly in liglilcr 
consumer goods, Ily Victorian times, London had 
comparably tlic greatest urban center of the world, not yet ap- 
proaclicd by New York, Tokyo, or Ilcrlin. 

•riie last leventy-fivc ycai, have wttnessed a 
absolute-falling off in liritaio’s economic greatness. 
today by almost all statistical measurcmcoB ' 

1870, but she is no longer without serious nvals -nie Unimd 
Stales Gennanv Japan, and indeed some of Britain s own 
daughter countries, now make for BtS 

used .0 buy from Dritain. In teariles, notably " 

has fallen markedly behind, and has 
textile centers fall to the status of depressed areas, Even m 
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conspicuously, her great coal-mming industr)' has been handi- 
capped by poor organization, by exhaustion of casicr-worUd 
and nchcr scams, and by competition from petroleum (of 
vhich Britain has none, save for some at present uneconomic 
oil-beanng shales), so that unol the recent wzt created a 
w orld shortage in coal, British coal-mmmg towns u ere often 
among the \ cr)' w'orst of the depressed areas. 

Yet Britain’s industrial decline, it must be repeated, has been 
hitherto relatn e, not absolute She has by no means failed to 
share m what has sometimes been called the Second Industrial 
Res olution, w hich w as heralded by elcctncit)', oil, the nesv al- 
loy metals, the internal combustion engine, the assembly Ime, 
and automatic machiner)*. To a certain cTtent, this new' in- 
dustrial deiclopmenc m Brrtain has rexersed the geographic 
trend of the last c« o centuncs, and has brought industn* once 
mote towards the southern (owbnd region- The dcsclopment 
of the internal combustion engine in the motor car and lately 
the airplane has tended to center in BirmincKam, Corentr)*, 
London, and-of all places— Oxford. Elcctricit)*, which in the 
British Isles is almost wholly produced in coal-buming steam 
plants, is distributed by a \ery efodent rational gnd, so that 
plants need no longer be located near coal supplies. As a result, 
the period between the rw'o wars has seen a great growth of 
new light industries in the area of London and the “Home 
Counties” (the scren counties adjacent to London— Kent, Sur- 
rey, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire. Hertfordshire, iMiddlesex, and 
Ekcx), in the Midland and m the Bristol area. 

The last nxo centunes have brought great changes to the 
face of Britain- Coal, iron, and water power have brought 
smoking factories, slag-heaps, rows and rows of grimy jen}*- 
built houses to a land once of farms, w ild glens, and sheep runs. 
They have spread the ‘Sicn,” as the sentimental lover of rural 
England, "VVilliani Cobbett, called London as early as i8i6, far 
out into the Home Counties- Electricity' and the new est machine 
age have brought mocor-facroty suburbs to medieval Oxford, 
have Imed the Thames t^cy from London to Reading with 
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new factories of concrete and glass, have tnnsformed old 
market towns like High Wycondic and Sevenoaks into sub- 
urban domiitorics for London workers. Leisure obtained by 
these new productive capacities, and the Englishman’s incurable 
addiction to the seaside for his holidays, have built up a good 
part of the island’s coasts with villas and cottages, grown acres 
of red bricks, stucco, and tiled roofs in genteel seaside “wens" 
like Brighton and Bournemouth, less genteel ones like Black- 
pool. The First Industnal Revolution crisscrossed Britain with 
one of the densest railway nets in the world; the Second is now 
covering the island with 2 network of motor roads, which, in 
spite of the best ciTort of town planners and lovers of the 
countryside to prcs'cnt the process, arc being lined with the sort 
of motor-fed semi-slum the British call “ribbon development. 
Urban and rural arc thus not as sharply distinguished as they 
once were. Well over four out of five Britishers probably now 
live under cs.scntially urban conditions. 

' Yet in spite of all thisurbaniration-wbich is not in fact more 
intense than that of our Atlantic seaboard benveen Baltimore 
and Boston-ihcre is still a great deal of fanning and grazing 
land in Great Britain. Britain’s agriculture has now for the last 
century been unable to feed all her millions, but as the war has 
shown dramatically, it is far from dead. With the flood of 
cheap grains from overseas brought in by free trade British 
farmers could not compete, and much good arable 
into permanent grass. Competition from Australasian and North 
and South American sheep and cattle kept even graang use o 
land to a minimum, Danish and Dutch farmers, w-cll organized 
and efficient, competed successfully with British 
buncr, cheese, and bacon in the British market, ct som , 
even in the bad years just before i9j9i 

never looked run down, English fanning land rare y wen , 

as so much New England and Virginia land has gone back to 
weeds, brush, and scrubby forests. To an Am^ican traveler 
who had seen overgrazed lands in our West, the l^^h. “ndcr 
grazed pastures of southern England were a pu SB 
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T*hcre secired no animals to keep the s ecds down, bjt tb'TC 
\\ ere s cn fc^r v. teds Soo'c of the ncatnr^ of Ensinb rcnl 
resnons w as, of course, the reatacss of leisure, from the grear 
esates of the nch, \\ ith parLs of hundreds of acres, to the 
countrs homes and gardens of retied professional and 
m— 1, Bntain s^as do^ed siith bnd kept neat, if no' ren p'O- 
ducare,b\ the oumers sense of p'opnen Jn the siarof 1914- 
191?, Bntans underused a^ncu’mra' pb^r *howcd jt could 
greatJv capand, in the recent war as w c shall see, its expannoa 
has been es en more rapid and r-cccssfoL 

E% en the hard facts of ph\ 'seal and ccono'^ic eco^raphv are 
in some sense relani e if not subjects e So fa- in tlus bn-f ocr- 
Imc, w e has c considered fairi\ ha'd and 'unp’c facts The area, 
the population, the Sm em-T\T5c diagonal dn-jding good farm- 
i"2 iowbnds from undifferent grazing h-ghla-ds, the existence 
of nch though noss pamlv ethaured deports of coal and iron, 
the high degree of urbaiuzaaon of Cntain^D of these are plza 
a"d ucamb suous. So too is the fact that, save for coal and iron, 
the island of G'eat Bnca-n has alr'or' rose of th* namral ci«- 
eral resources necessarv to the htes* rm>dem xadesan— co 
copper, no bauxi'e, no svoJfrzm, abo-'c all, no petroleum. Nor 
has «he, Sw iss, Amencaa, or Kvasan standards, grea' po- 
tential resources for hsdroelccmc development. S^e has far 
oumin her sopph of trnibcr; notable, v ood pulp for pap^ 
and :^md'etic textiles roust almas' all be imported. 

We are on le^ certam ground wh-n we deal wnth Bnu^ 
weather Mor" Air^ncans think of the Bmsh Is’es as pttrv 
constantls shroud'd in fotr and jam, most B'ltish'rs are anrare 
of that belief, and it rather annov’s th-m. \Io^ of them, eicep' 
perhaps those who suffer from *ir-s troub^', c"jov their cb- 
roate, and are rather proud of n. The «Tansacs are clear (p 15) 
London actuallv gets Jess lamfall n th' course of a pear diaa 
Vew \ork. 'Vet Ae Amencan bebef dia' the Bnash L’es are 
<iss?.p vs uftJi'KWi*. •d-'t'U vc?ds sss mka th' 

form of drizzles, downpours are rare Thus it takes a longc' 
tim' for a giren amoimt of p'ec'pitajoa to fall- ^Miat rea'b 
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counts is the total proportion of hours of sunlight, and here 
the figures bear out to a certain extent American notions of 
Britain as by no means a sunnv land. It has been estimated that 
on an average in Bnuin the sun shines clearly only one hour 
out of three in the time it is abosx the horizon. This figure is, 
Al«» anniui Mem tanperature 

Place precipitation January July 

(inches) (degrees) (degrees) 


LowerThames (London) »5 59 ^4 

Lancashire (LJver]>oo)) 40 -^ 5* 59 

New York Gty 41.6 ja 74 

Chicago }t .8 74 

San Francisco to-* S® 


of course, that shocking unreality, an average. It is sunnier in 
summer than in winter; it is sunnier in the Southeast than m 
the Northwest. And at any time there may be “spells of 
sunny weather as of cloudy weather. So too with temperature. 
The figures show that Great Briuin enjoys cool summers and 
mild winters, the result of moderating breezes from the Gu 
Stream, which, after it splits up in the Nonh Atlantic, is now 
known as the North Atlantic Drift. But British standards of 
interior heating arc to most Americans incredibly ow, an 
therefore through large parts of the year the Amenwn 
is likely to be uncomforubic when he is indoors m the is an s, 
and outdoors the dampness and lack of penetrating suns me 
arc likely to make him feel much colder than '".the same tern- 
perature at home. Conversely, the Bntishcr m the me 
States, unless he is unusually tactful, is likely to give 0 c y 
complaining about the unhealthy warmth of our 
homes, the scaring heat of our summers, or the iscom 0 
blizzards and bclow-zcro temperatures in winter. 

On the whole, however, the dilTerences between 
and British climates probably give nsc to more 
cliches than to expressions of bad temper, t sceim 
the Brithh elimate, which like the Brithh “‘“P' 
a moderate one, la a good climate for modeio mdustnal and 
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them. It is true that if the population of Lancashire were sud- 
denly to invade the near-by LaUe Country cn viasse the land 
of Wordsworth would be quite transformedi but so far most 
of Lancashire seems to prefer Blackpool, w hich is their Coney 
Island. 

There is, indeed, a not too paradoxical sense in which the 
tight little bland is subjectively less crowded than much of 
these United States. The Ilntwh upper and middle classes, at 
least, are much less gregarious than such people in our country. 
They seem to many Americans to be almost pettily insistent on 
domestic privacy. Every Britisher who possibly can surrounds 
hb house, even if it b only a scmi-dciachcd suburban house in 
a long row of identical houses, w iih a wall, fence, or good solid 
hedge. Here he can retire to his garden and have tea on the 
lawn, with no one overlooking him. One of the things that most 
strikes the British visitor to America is our-to him-almost 
communal way of living, our trim suburban houses where each 
lawn and garden melts into another with no walls or fences 
between. _ _ . . 

In spite of ICS comparatively small area, Great Bnum pre- 
sents great local and regional variety. Centuries of living on 
the land in days before the unifying cfTcct of rapid transport 
have impressed all sons of di/Tcrcnccs on the human geography 
of the bland. The Cotswolds arc a shccp-country of 
large fields enclosed with stone walls, of little stone-built vil- 
lages in valleys folded into the hills, of clear brooks filled with 
trout (so they say) and water cress. A few mi cs casr, and the 
fields of the South Midlands arc smaller and enclosed wit 
hedges, the soil is heavier, woods and copses more 
and the villages mostly built of brick. A few miLs east, 

and the bigfoftcn uLcloscd whcatficlds of Norfolk b gm 
and ,ha cou„.,>-aid. .ak« a 

awacp. There ie variation, in .pcech, which “ I*'™"" ” 
Highland Scot and a DorscBhirc farmer go .o tar J' “n 
no^nderatand the other. There are varianons m 
in Herefordahire, beer in Derbyshire, and, as everyone knows, 
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whjskc^ in Aberdeenshire \Ian^ Hrmsh people prize these 
picturesque local sanations icry much, and are worried for 
fear schools, radio, newspapers and rapid transport will elimi- 
nate them and make eserjone as alike as peas That same fear 
was expressed one hundred and fifty years ago by Sir Walter 
Scott and so far has not been wholly realized It is possible 
that there is a tendency for human beings to build up local 
sanations which resist the contrary tendency to cultural uni- 
formity In our own “young nation such differences exist, 
though the regions are on a larger scale than the Bntish No one 
w ouJd mistake Arizona for Connecticut nor, in spite of their 
physical juxtaposjrion would anyone who really knows them 
mistake Vermont for New Hampshire In our time, certainly, 
the human geography of Dntain will not be flattened out into a 
dull sameness 

3 IRELAVD 

7 ?ie island of Ireland, which is about the size of the state of 
Maine and has a population of about four million, a little less 
than that of Massachusetts, bes about fifty miles west, on an 
ascrage, of the central part of the island of Great Bnuin. It is 
disidcd politically into two parts Northern Ireland, which, 
though It has a local legislature, is legally a part of the United 
Kingdom, and the more or less independent republic of Eire 
Northern Ireland is about the size of Connecticut, and has a 
population of 1,179 000— about half a million less than that of 
Connecticut Eire is about the size of West Virgirua, and has a 
population of almost three million, a bit o\er that of Alabama- 

Ireland is not physiograpbically very different from her sis- 
ter island The low but sharp and impressiv e Irish mountains 
nsc in a discontinuous nm around her coast, leaving m the 
center a large and relativ ely flat basin, the best part of which is 
drained by the n\ er Shannon Ireland, too, has admirable naru 
ral harfiors—Cobh (formerly Queenstowm), Belfast, London 
derry Her climate is wetter than that of all but some of the 
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ucstem pans of Great Britain, since she is even nearer the 
Nortlt Atlantic Drift. Like Britain's, hers is an even climate of 
cool summers and nuM winters. The greenness of the Emerald 
Isle is by no means a figment of exiled Irishmen’s imagination. 
The American traveler who sees Ireland at any time of year is 
bound to confess iliat for once the tourist folder is right. 
Though there arc many bogs and moors, the soil of Ireland is 
on the whole good, it is not by nature a poor country in the 
sense that Greece is by nature a poor country. But it is a little 
too far north, and much too damp, for the classic grains such 
as wheat. It is much better suited for stock raising and for in- 
tensive agriculture of tlic Danish sort. Political difficulties have 
kept Ireland's peasantry poor and for years she relied too much 
on die potato. 

Nor has Eire, in particular, as yet achieved much industriali- 
zation. One reason is obvious: unlike Great Britain, Ireland has 
practically no good coal and iron. The natural basis for indus- 
trial growth in die nineteenth century simply was not tiicrc. 
Yet in Northern Ireland, or Ulster, the dour Scotch-Insh (as 
we call them in America; at home they arc known as Ulster 
Scots) have built up in the Belfast area a great linen Industry 
and a great ship-building industry. The dour Calvinists of Mas- 
sachusetts, too, industrialized their state without having their 
own coal and iron. It would seem that the failure of Eire to 
get beyond an agricultural economy must be sought for in its 
most distressful history, in the long struggle to get rid of the 
English landowner and the rest of the English “garrison.” Eire 
docs possess in the Shannon a river from which hydraulic 
power can be obtained, and much progress has already been 
made in electrification there; but even so, Eire’s resources are 
not such as to make intensive industrial development very 
likely, 

TTie “look of the land" In Ireland is not wholly different from 
that in Great Britain, and indeed suggests regional and local 
variations in the British scene rather than a different order of 
human geography. The language remains English— with a 
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unless its separate constituents arc well-armed, unless its naval 
bases arc fully maintained, and unless its central authority pos- 
sesses 3 very strong navy and air force— and some cast-iron 
friendships outside Europe— it is strategically weak. The poten- 
tial strength in war of the agglomeration under the Dricish 
Crown is very great indeed, but it is a dispersed strength whicli 
can easily become in fact weakness. The fate of Singapore 
made this crystal clear to the most easy-going Dritishcr, and it 
is safe to say that an awareness of this fact dominates the think- 
ing of responsible people all over die Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

Strategically, then, the British Isles arc almost as much a part 
of Europe as the Iberian peninsula. Our habit of making maps 
with the North to the top here plays a trick on our senses. 
Most maps show vast expanses of water to the North and West 
of the British Isles, and thus lead us unconsciously to think of 
them os off by themselves in splendid isolation. If, however, you 
construct a map with its top to the East, its bottom just ofT the 
Atlantic coast of Ireland, then the strategic facts of Britain's 
geography strike you at once, and the North Sea and the 
Baltic arc seen to be what they really arc-a Northern Mediter- 
ranean, a Northern Black Sea. 

If the British Isles are thus in modem times open to invasion 
from Europe, the converse Is of course also true; Britain in the 
recent war has been the jumping-off place for an invasion of the 
continent. The “unsinkabic aircraft carrier” has proved in this 
war, in spite of the fears of some theorists, big enough to 
shelter a huge air force and a huge army of invasion. And most 
of Ireland w as not this time available to us as a base. There are, 
also, plent)’ of generous harbors to serve as naval bases, and 
the best of these bases arc off the nortli and northeast coasts 
of Great Britain and the north and south coasts of Ireland- 
that is, in places relatively difficult for a continental enemy to 
get at. The coasts nearer the continent contain harbors ample 
for the shelter of the smaller craft necessary for an army to 
invade the continent. 
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South Africa, and Eire can offer, and a few bases in her African 
possessions, and Britain can remain a great poucr. British 
Tories uould certainly add Hong Kong to the list, but there 
is no reason to believe that that island, uhich is, of course, 
Chinese, is strategically a "must” for Britain. Nor is the island 
of Cyprus absolutely essential. Britain's possessions in the Carib- 
bean basin are no longer part of the shield of Empire; they 
depend for defense on the United Stares. 

Esen at its minimum, Britain's strategic task of defense is 
enormous. Indeed, in view of the probable future of air power, 
it is perhaps an impossible task unless Britain can count on the 
firm friendship of a great and industrially developed continental 
power somcuhcrc on earth— or on a world peace so secure and 
well organized that all calculations of military potential arc 
unnecessary. 


2 Government and Poliacs 


Those who attempt to la erpret Great Bma^o to Am-ncars 
arc coafroT cd a» th^ nart with a major diScultj th•^ trust 
insist that Bntain is a derrocracs and ihe> mus' admit that 
Bn^in has a Km" Bu*’ to ordinar} Amcncaiis this is a cot- 
tr»djctioT, and o dinart Arrencans are too eood children of 
the Aee of Reason to taVc su h connadictions m them «tnde. 
^ou ma\ cxplan sen careftLt that the Km" has no real 
pow er that h* “reigns hut does not rule but, as a3\ os* who 
dealt wiJi Amencan solders in Bn^^n d-nag th» recent war 
lajows w-ell, s ou will no rciaore the d-^h root'^i Arr^rcaa 
fe*ljn<r that hm"s and deirocr»cies do cot mm. It is well to 
rtco«Tiize that such feelings do no' change, o' change but 
slottU This Amencan atanidc cowards the Brmsh ironarcM 
n-ed no more be aa obstacle to good relations with th' Bnosh 
than the American am*udc towards th- Bncch climate o' the 
American belief that th* Engh-hman is ren «’o.» to under 
stand a joke And Am'ncans who write abo ’t Bntajn for 
Amcncans nus* take good care that, ci ciplamc*" the ro’' of 
the Bntish Crown, the\ do no ciplaji it awas alto^eth^r 
After all, di- Km" exists, and is LTportanc. 

He IS not ^ en impoitan in the making of political d'Cismss. 
He IS important, even pobticalls a that for the great ma^onn 
of the Bntish people his prison is a foT-s for th* «€ntim*"ts that 
bind men together m the Commonwealih. He is rot th* sole 
such fociis Bnosh people; like onrsdres and mdesd all pso- 
pics, are bound to"erii*rb> mans things— b^ th*irfi 2 <T bs their 
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national songs, by their attachment to Magna Ghana, the HilJ 
of Rights, and the rest of their panly wntten, partly unwritten, 
constitution, by all the complex well their history has woven 
for them. We Americans may feel that with all this to hold 
them together the Hritish do not need a King. The liriiisb do 
not feel that way, few, even of their l.abour Party, wish to do 
aw ay with the Oow n. Tlie pomp and ceremony of royalty, tlic 
Hritish feel, is part of tiic necessary ritual of patriotism. Their 
publicists almost always add a fiirther argument for the Crown; 
they say that, even though the United Kingdom might hold 
together as a republic, the scattered, diverse territories that 
make up tlic Uritish Oimnwmwealth and Empire cannot do 
w'ltliout the living symbol 0/ ihc Crown, above party and 
above geography. The Crown, they say, is the essential ce- 
ment of Empire. Here again there is no use arguing: we arc 
dealing with a belief, and though beliefs may change in time, 
they arc at any given moment among ilie liardcst 0/ facts, 
liardcr than logic, liarder even than sutisiics. 

i. THE MACniNCUY OF COVEKNMF.NT 

Tlic classic framework of executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions, when proper qualifications arc made, will do for a 
rapid analysis of the govemnicnt of the United Kingdom. But 
it must be clearly understood that neither in fact nor in theory 
is tlie present-day government of Britain a government of sepa- 
ration of powers, of "checks and balances," like our own. In- 
deed, as far as the central organs of government arc concerned, 
the British government is so directly concentrated in the Cab- 
inet and House of Commons rclationslnp that, were there no 
obstacles in tradition, habit, and public opinion, it could be 
turned into a totalitarian dictatorsliip without a fonnal in- 
stitutional and political revolution. Let it be firmly noted, 
however, that those obstacles arc at present quite insurmount- 
able. 

Tlic King is not in fact part of the executive. Statutes arc 
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issued in his name and indeed he signs them Thc) must, hou 
c\ cr, also be signed bj a minister The king maj not refuse to 
sign— that IS, he has no pow er of \ eto There is no ntten con 
stitutional lau to sa) that he must sign the compulsion he is 
under is a stock example of « hat ts called the unw ntten law of 
the constttuaon This should not be hard for Amencans to 
understand since we have a number of such unwritten con 
stitutional laws for instance it is doubtful if there is an} W3\ to 
compel a dul} elected presidentul elector to \ otc in the elec 
coral college for thc part) candidate to whom he is pledged 
?so elector has e\cr refused to so vote Such a refusal we 
commonl} saj is unthinkable So too would be a refusal 
bj a British monarch to sign an act of parliament. 

The real execuai'c in Bntam is thc Pnmc Minister, working 
With his cabinet and the host of admmistrators who make up 
the end service The popular instinct which assumed that 
Mr Churchill was the opposite number of Mr Roosevelt 
w as dead right. The Prune Minister in modem Bntam is cssen 
tiall) the president of the Umted Kingdom he is in fact, though 
not in form and not dircctl} chosen for this position bj Ae 
\ otes of the Bnush people 

The process b} which he is chosen is not direct.’ >icither 
Air Churchill nor Mr Attlee ever “stood” (the British v ord) 
for Prune Minister mcxactl} thewav Mr Rooscs elc “ran” (the 
American word) for President. MTiat happens m Bntam is 
roughl} this There are two main parties, the Conscnativcs 
and the Labour Parts and, at present, a thud and relamel} 
mmor part}, the Liberals For thc present, it will be enough to 
S3\ that these are national parties not bancall} unlike our na 
aonal parties in theu functions. Each pam has a leader The 
leader IS not chosen b) a formal national par^ com ention, like 
our presidential candidates. He is chosen as a result of the give 
and take of pohacal life m Parliament, of which he has usuall} 
fong been a member ffc has usualT} hefrf important cabmet 
office before he attains the leadership of his part), is mdeed 
often 3 former Prime ^Imisccr Our own defeated candidates 
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for the presidency arc usually out for good, but think of Qevc- 
land and Bryan and you will get a good idea of the British 
practice. Note that, }ust as in the United States a presidential 
candidate may not he the most sinking personality in his party, 
so in Britain a party leader may come to the top as a compro- 
mise between stronger, or at least more forceful, leaders. Some 
commentators believe Mr. Attlee owes his position to rivalry 
between Air. Bes'in and Mr. Mornson, just as in our country 
certain AVliig presidents owed theirs to tlic rivalry between 
Qay and Webster. 

In normal times there is a national parliamentary “General 
Election” every five years. Since no written constitutional pro- 
vision makes such elections a rigid requirement, a parliament 
can in an emergency prolong its life from year to year, as the 
war parhamcnr, elected m did; but this is in no sense a 
normal proceeding, and so impatient did the public become 
with its ten-year-old parliament that Mr. Churchill had to 
promise a general election after the defeat of Germany, even 
though the war with japan was still unfinished. This promise 
was duly carried out m July, 1945. At a general election, then, 
each party presents candidates in each constituency (district) 
of the House of Commons, hoping to secure a majority of its 
640 scats. There arc indeed a few incurably one-party con- 
stituencies where the opposing parties may not bother to 
present candidates, which is a little as though the Democrats 
should not even try to elect a congressman from Vermont, but 
in general each party presents a full national slate. The Prime 
iMinistcr and his cabinet members also stand for some constit- 
uency, usually as “safe” a one as they can decently choose, 
since they must be members of parliament. The election may 
return a majority for the party in power before the election. 
In that ease the Prime Minister continues to be Prime Minister; 
he has been “reelected” by a popular consultation in fact as 
direct as ours. For though he is dioscn by a majority vote of 
the 640 members of the House of Commons, and though close 
elections in some constituencies and sweeps in others may mean 
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that a part)' can get a majority in the House v jthout has ing a 
majont)' of the popular \ otc, w e should not forget that, because 
of the mechanics of the electoral college, precisely this result 
can be obtained m the United States Indeed, Ha) es m 1876 and 
Harnson m 18S8 did not e\cn obtain a popular pluraht). 
Sometimes death or rctiremenr of a Prime Minister ma) lead 
to the appointment of a leader neat in line as Prime .Minister, 
as the Vice-President ma) succeed in the Umted States TTie 
late Neiillc Chamberlain uas such a “\'icc-Pfcsrdcnt”, he %ias 
nci er popubrly elected as Pnme .Minister If, ho« ei er, a part)' 
other than that in pow er ti ms a majont) of seats in the House 
of Commons, the King, usually on the rccommendarion of the 
outgoing Prime iMmistcr, appoints the leader of that part) to 
the pnme ministership This is what happened in the appomt- 
ment of Mr Attlee On rare occasions a leader is passed over 
as m 1914 Lord Curzon was passed over m favor of Air. Bald- 
win. But the King did so then onl) on the strong advice of 
prominent men in both parties 

MTien, as today, there arc more than tw 0 national parties, a 
general election may gne a majont) to none. Then there is 
nothing for it but a coalition gosemment, headed fay the 
strongest leader, usually from the part)' w ith at least a plurality 
m the Commons Or a national emergenej as in the wir or as 
in the gold-standard ensis of igji may male a coalition go\~ 
eniment neccssar)'. But the Bntish do nor bTe goi eminent by 
coalition, there is still a strong national feeling that the t\\ o- 
par^ system is essential to effectne democratic government. 
It IS indeed probable that in 1945 ^ good many Bntish mod- 
erates, by no means “soaalists,” voted Labour rather than Lib- 
eral for this, among other reasons they did not belies e a Lib- 
eral majont)' possible, and they did not want so strong a Lib- 
eral group m the Commons that a Liberal Labour or a Liberal- 
Consenativc coalition government would be forced on the 
country. They v oced, m a sense, for the traditional Bntish tvvo- 
part)’ s)'stem- 

The Pnme Minister, through the form of the CrowTi, exer- 
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ciscs the normal powers of the cxccudvc in a modem democ- 
racy. He chooses, in cfTcct, his colleagues in the cabinet, \vho 
head, ministries— War, Labour, Foreign Office and so on— essen- 
tially like our departments headed by Secretaries. Note that 
these do not need to be “confirmed” by the legislative, as simi- 
lar appointments by the Amcncan President must be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and that in so unified and so relatively 
small a country, the Prime Minister does not need to worry 
much about the sectional distribution of his appointees— though 
a cabinet without a Scot is unthinkable. On the other hand, his 
colleagues in the cabinet must all have seats in parliament, or 
must get one in a by-election if they have none. The very 
democratic principle is followed that no member of the Gov- 
ernment can accept a new office unless his appointment is 
ratified by the voters. In other words, the executive, far from 
being separated from the legislative, is actually a very authori- 
tative committee of chat legislative. 

What happens if parliament passes a measure the cabinet does 
not wane passed, or refuses to pass one it does want passed’ No 
more than the King docs the Prime Minister possess the veto 
power. In ease of a quarrel between executive and legislative 
there arc two possibilities; first, the Prime Minister and his 
cabinet can resign, and the political leaders can try to put to- 
gether a new cabinet acceptable to the House of Commons; 
second, the Prime Minister, acting formally through the 
Crown, can dissolve parliament, even though it has not run its 
full five-year course, and order a new general election in the 
hope that the country will give a clear verdict for or against 
him. The fint cart happen, did indeed happen in 19J1, but it is 
not a procedure the British people like. Certainly the politically 
educated among them— and they are numerous-rcalize that 
the manipulation of cabinets during the lifetime of a given legis- 
lature has proved in practice a major evil in countries like the 
France of the Third Republic, that it is associated with the 
multi-party system, that it is a threat to governmental effi- 
ciency. The second course, dissolution and an appeal to the 
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counrrj, is therefore their constinitional preference As a 
matter of fact, there is a certain tendency to hope, at Jeast, that 
eiecutiic and Jegislatiie will be able to get shng together for 
the normal five ) car period, and if things go ueli svjih Britain, 
this five vear intenal mav get as well established as our ovtj 
constitutional^ prot idcd four \ car presidential term. 

Bntam is, of course, a great modem sutc, and it has a great 
deal of goxemment— at least as much as we have The bulk of 
this da\ to-das deta 1 of goscming executite work m a sense, 
IS done bj nonpolitical appointees, the famous cimI sen ice 
The top permanent officials are bj no means mere clerks, thev 
often make \ crj important decisions on w hat are rcall) matters 
of poke) But for anj gnen depaitm'ni' there is alwajs some 
elecme official responsible, and he can be called to wsk b) 
pan'iament— ancf 6) rftc eiVctors, TTie nTuibpjV nccifs of' motfem 
got enunenc in Bncam, as m the United States, ha» e called mco 
existence man) more departments than existed in Victorian 
day s Bntish practice di/ien from ours in that the Bntish do rot 
seem to mind creating new “imnistn^s,” w hHc v e do not often 
create new “departments.” Thus, for example m the recent war 
the Bntish organ for propaganda w as frankh called the “Min- 
istry of Information,” but ours was called the “Office of \Var 
Information,” and was an agency, not a department. This is a 
minor difference and can be explained b\ the fact that a n-'w 
Amencan department w ould base to has e a Seerctarv v irfi a 
scat m the cabinet, w hercas a new Bntish rnmctiy need not 
necessarily carry with it a seat m the cabins The cabinet is 
thus a smaller bodi wirfun the larger group called di* mnistn 
The size of the cab.net is nor 6^d, it dcpcivds on whom the 
Pnmc Minister calls to it. In wartime the c^inet is deliberately 
kept down to se\ cn or so Again, when a new need in admmis- 
tranon anscs, or seems to ansc, the Bno-h often make us** of a 
d“ncc w c do not hare they create an “execum c,” which is in 
effect an agency gos emed by a comnnrtee of the collaborating 
imnismcs interested m the particular job Finally, the Enah'h 
make much use of the “public corporation” at ^e day to-day 
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level of administration. This is a chartered, nonprofit corpora' 
tion with many of the normal sclf*go%cming powers of any 
corporation, but with a board of directors appointed by the 
govemmcnc, or at least directly responsible to the government. 
\Vc too liavc the public corporation, such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The public monopoly in radio broad* 
casting, the UBC (Dntish Broadcasting Corporation), is an ex- 
cdlcnr example of the British use of the public corporation. 
How independent of the government the BBC is in normal 
times b debatable^ it probably is a bit freer, has a bit more bfe 
of Its own, than a regular departmenL 

Whether the Bncish system of ministries, executives, public 
corporations, and other administrative groups or the American 
S)'stem of departments, agencies, boards, commissions, public 
corporations, and the like is more efficient is also a debatable 
matter. It muse be admitted that British administrators seem 
often to have an extraordinary gift for good comminec work. 
Nevertheless, jurisdictional disputes, uhich are the major curse 
of all modem governmental bodies, have by no means been few 
or unimportant in the British war elTort. The ordinary citizen 
in both countries is likely to sigh about “bureaucracy” and let 
it go at that. 

The legislative power in Great Britain is in the House of 
Commons. Of its 640 members. dj8 arc chosen in single- 
member constituencies (dbtricts) by universal male and 
female suffrage, and are eligible for reclection. The sole 
remnant of former plural voting b in the university con- 
stituencies. Degree holders from the British universities elect 
twelve members; such degree holders may also vote in the con- 
stituency in which they reside. TTicre is not in Britain, as there 
b in the United States, an unwritten law by which a member 
muse be a legal resident of the constituency which he repre- 
sents, and writers on government have often made much of that 
fact, maintaining that the Britbh system emphasizes national 
over petty local politics, eliminates the “pork barrel,” and 
secures a higher average of ability in the House, since the whole 
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rcscn of po’** cil on b* tapp'd • tthotr re 
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2^0 d to ne^fnrt th' looJ 2*^2^ o*" t***:! ar^ 'z.^ts “r^— ▼ 
2 cos5Trt-**'o*" has bc'n 2 r*c'<'''n BnirS p'Lnjcs fo- 2 
lo^g Cr*' Th're rs o c* t*** Lf f’fc^ sea's an 
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good safe stars. 
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ansnd blls-co th- extent th* cab '•■n; o- to use r*"' B-'ash 
tmn, th* *'GoT "ny" ’'" * r* a crpnaJ G w Cl accep- *tm 
ac-ndsi'n', and of co-r^ ns dtfn.es, vh ch arc ‘t£l ae ! re 
po-ned in the pTss. give enponan: p ob*r~-s 2 good p-b-c 
sjras Bat the o'd concep* of th' Hons* as «o-icho~ p odsc 
122 I'^nsfanon o of rs bo^ona ts co lonsc' m.* T!*** House 
IS ce'tards tnoT than a nhb" 'tar^ tho- gh Bntnh Icrrr's 
cf ihe £ood old drs-s Lie to ccerph-n tha' r as g'ttr'j to b* 
mo'e and rno'c o' 2 tn-re irgrttj fo- the Go ers s xrr 
gnd d"' birezncracs v ant, 

Prcced'*'e a th- House ^ rr'j' d.ne'TS' frosj that of our 
Hous- o' RepTsesraures. It «ns, co* m 2 sot of s-^''nhe£-e- 
b*'" Cl 2 rcctan'^uLr room s^h-ch EC's mcredS)*; cro*Aded u 
all th' o'mbe'S are p'^ssn' zr o'^ceu SpsaLe^s cha.r cj 
the EU-^d’e o' o"* of th' *hr~* «id's o' Ih* rectancle; on €?ne 
o' ih- loa-T «n in pzraSel r u — s c' benches th' Go-*ni- 
xnenr. on th- cdier th- Oppo^rson, separated bs a b*ced a^re. 
7£-Asy'‘-i^K Gtf¥',rt3n?n2rbtr'i‘'a*^.5!£?np"ed.bf 

th* Itad-^s o' the tar^ in prra e', the f'ont ro*" c' 
th* Opposnen b-nenes ss orespid bi th- leade's of the onpo- 
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sidon. The two parties thus confront each other in dramatic 
ph)‘sical separation. The s)'stcm s«r\'cs also to mark off the 
leaders from the “back benchers,” the private members who 
vote, speak occasionally, but very rarely initiate any legisladon. 
Indeed, procedure distinguishes sharply between a “Govern- 
ment" bill and a “private member’s bill”; the latter are increas- 
ingly rare and unimportant. On the fate of the former, of 
course, the Government must stand or fall. If a Government 
bill is defeated, or amended in a way the Gosemment cannot 
accept, the Government— not just the Prime Minister, but the 
whole ministr)'-must either resign or call a new election. 
When, as in 1945, a coalition Government breaks up before 
an election, then the whole ministry resigns and a one-party 
ministry is put together to fight the election. Debate in the 
Commons is more informal and less oratorical than In the 
House of Representatives, and the committee work on the 
whole less important than in our national legislature. The 
House of Commons is still often called one of the best clubs 
on earth, and certainly it possesses a corporate spirit which has 
converted some of the members of the Labour Party to a 
rather surprising identification of themselves with the ways of 
the "ruling classes.” 

The back-bencher comes into his own in the "question 
period," which is one of the most useful of parliamentary pro- 
cedures. A portion of a given session is set off for questions on 
any phase of the government’s activities. These may be ad- 
dressed by any member to any minister, in writing Or, as mat- 
ters are explored, orally. The minister replies as best he may, 
explaining why a Dneish Fascist has been released from deten- 
tion, why His Majesty’s consul in Tangier was unable to pro- 
tect a British subject there from a lawsuit, what steps the Gov- 
ernment are taking to fight the spread of the Colorado potato 
beetle— all the incredibly varied detaik of the life of a great 
state. Mostly, perhaps, the questions are petty, but sometimes 
they come close to high policy. Note, however, that unlike 
the procedure in similar question periods in continental par- 
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liarrtnuij dcmcxTraacs, the qt.estion penod in Bntan docs not 
lead to a \otc, and hence cannot in itself p’xtducc the fall of a 
cabinet. The questions and answers arc well reported bj press 
and radio The question period ts a good dcs icc for keep ng the 
n’lmsters aware of thcir responsibilines to th^ House and to the 
pubbe. It IS good for the egos of the back benchers, and it is to 
a certain extent a check on the bureaucrac) 

Legshme and executive, Omrrons a-'d cabinet, th'n arc 
reall) one, nor tw o as w ith us. If they should quarrel the peo- 
ple would decide at once bent ten them, the spectacle of an 
executive of o''e parry a-d a I'gisbnvc of arother, wh-ch with 
us occurred in W'ilsons adnuntstraaon m ijiS-ipicv canrot 
be found n Britain. But the two great sv'stems of d-nrocratic 
goremmert, the parlumertarj and the congressional, are not 
toda\ as far apart as they w ere wh-n classic venters like Brj cc 
described them in the last centurj The links betw e*n Cap*'oI 
Hill and the UTire Hou<e are far closer than the\ used to be 
U'e rrav not calk of "Govemrrent bQIr” bur we do calk of 
“Admuustranon bHls.”ThePresxJentrav Bo'mrh^orj tmtate 
Icgttlation, but in fact leaders Cl the ^tnean House a''d Senate 
arc krown as adrumstranon ircn, and before an unpora'^ 
measure comes into the legislative mill there has been a lot of 
conferring with cabmet tremb^’s, aiency heads, and the rest 
of the conipIiC2«d ^\’■asHIngton administration. If cabmctirem- 
bers «‘’OuId be allow ed to appear b'fo'C House and Senate, 
though w ithout a v o’-e, as has been p'opo^d, w c should get a 
very' close approiinaaon to the Bnnsh questioa p-nod. 

Tfce perceptrre reader rro) have noted that so far we ha^e 
not mention^ the House of Lords. The Lords, perhaps even 
mo*T than the Crown, are a puzzle to the o'dr.narj Amencan- 
Hc feels that socially tfc' exateacc of “His Lo-dship” is cot 
coanstent w ith real democraev, poliacall) , he thinks ir clear!} 
imdemocranc that the L'pper House, which he feels must be 
in som* sense the cqurrale^t of our Senate, '’’ould be a pnri- 
ie?cd, hereditary , noa'*I'“ctiTe body IV e may v are the social 
qnssnon for the mccr-nt. Pohac^y, the ordinal} Amencaa, 
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to judge from experience with the G.I. in Britain in this war, 
misunderstands the position of the House of Lords. It is in no 
sense the equivalent of our Senate. It is indeed no longer a real 
legislative body at all, since in 191 1, by uhac sve should call a 
constirudonal amendment, it was deprived of the power of 
preventing a bill passed by the House of Commons from bc- 
commg a law. It can delay a bill for a maximum of two years, 
bur in practice it has taken little advantage of this vestige of 
power. Some few dozens of its hundreds of eligible members 
come to its sessions, and its debates sometimes provide checks 
in details of legislation, but it is no longer what it was even in 
the days of Gilbert and Sullivan, when it did nothing in par- 
ticular and did it very well. It is nowadays generally agreed, for 
insunce, that the Prime Minister could not possibly be a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, though there is no written law to 
prevent it. 

The complete elimination of the House of Lords, leaving 
Britain in form what it is in practice, a land with a unicameral 
legislative, is by no means impossible. The Labour Party has at 
lease talked of such a step. There is also some talk, at least 
among the Conscr^’acivcs. of reforming the Upper House to 
bring it to a position of real power, presumably by making it 
elective. But it muse be reported that the whole question stirs 
very little interest in Great Britain. Tlicrc is certainly not 
towards the Lords the same widespread feeling of loyalty that 
there is towards the Crown. Few Britishers apparently feel 
that the Lords arc a necessity; but not very many feel that 
tJicy are a nuisance. Here, as so often, the ordinary English- 
man seems to agree with the aphorism of an eighteenth-century 
back-bencher, ‘‘Single-speech” Hamilton: “When it is not 
necessary to change, it is necessary not to change.” 

On the judicial side, there is no British institution correspond- 
ing to our Supreme Court, with its famous power of judicial 
review. When parliament has duly passed a bill, it becomes a 
law no matter how many previous law’s and customs ir contra- 
dicts. Politically, we must repeat, Britain Is a most “direct” 
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dcmocracj, ^\lth none of our famous institutional checks and 
balances in the u-aj of carij mg out « hat a popularlj elected 
Commons-and cabinet «ant to do In one sense, houeier, the 
Bntish judicial sjstcm docs display the separation of powers 
Its judges, though appointed b) the Crown— that is b) the 
Gos eminent— hold office for life during good behavior’, 
the} cannot be remov cd save by due process of bw, b} a pro- 
cedure essentiall} like that we call impeachment. Its courts are 
organized in a senes of lower and upper courts with a process 
of appeal At the top of the hierarchs corresponding w ith our 
Supreme Court onU m this sense that it is the highest court of 
appeal IS the House of Lords But, again b\ ngid custom, this 
IS not the w hole house, but onlv a special committee of ‘ law 
lords, who are appointed, not hcreditarj These law lords, 
headed bj the Lord Ovancellor, arc, of course, diringuished 
lavvjers bv profession 

Bncish courts judge according ro the same system of judge- 
made Common Law which is the common mhentance of all 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. This Common Law has, of course, cons 
to vai} somewhat between the Lruted kingdom and the 
United States, and m both it is perhaps toda} ov ershadow cd 
b) the vast mass of accumulated and constantl) mcreasmg 
statutorj law , the law s made b) legislative bodies In both coun 
tries there is a grow mg bodj of what is real!} administrative 
law— that is, rules and regulations made m the administrative 
mterprecation of their functions by the dozens of government 
bodies that make up the bureaucracj And m both countries 
man} law"} ers arc w orned bt the growth of this sort of ad 
numstratn e regulation and are desirous of protecting the Com- 
mon Law from too much encroachment b\ the bureaucrats. 
The Bntish make a distmcoon we do not make between the 
barrister, w ho pleads cases m the courts, and the sohator, w ho 
does the more drudemg work, with legal documents On the 
other hand, the Bnnsh do not have our term "^corporaaon 
lawver,” thoush the} ccrtaml) have the thing 

In local government, the Brtttsh do not hare anv state gov 
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emments as links betw cen the central government and the basic 
local administrative areas. Those areas— counties, cities, towns, 
rural and urban districts— have much the same machinery of 
government \vc have: elected councils, aldermen, mayors, ap- 
pointive boards for special functions, municipal employees pro- 
tected by civil-service tenure, and so on. The British have not 
felt it necessary to experiment, as we luve, with city managers 
and commission government. Tlicy have not had in their cities 
to deal with large numbers of foreigners, and their municipal 
politics arc on the whole “cleaner** than ours. They have cer- 
tainly not incurred tlie same troubles with spectacular gangster 
politics. But their local government is not quite as idyllic as 
some Americans think it. Tlicy have not altogether avoided 
scandals over contracts and other forms of petty graft, and on 
occasion have provided some good ripe corruption for news- 
paper airing. Nor have they avoided a condition which is the 
real root of weaknesses in local government in both countries-, 
in Britain as in America altogether too many voters fail to take 
part in local elections, fail to take a direct personal interest in 
the politics which arc after all closest to them and which they 
might directly inHuencc. Public-spirited citizens in Britain still 
put in much admirable work in local politics, and it would be 
an exaggeration to say that tJiis sound base for self-government 
no longer exists. But it is at least menaced by the abstention of 
the great majority of ordinary citizens, and those who have 
observed the temper of young Britons in the armed forces arc 
not too optimistic about tlic possibilities of spurring them to 
more active participation in local govemmenc. 


2. THE PARTY SYSTEM 

British politics, like ours, arc party politics. TTiey arc, at least 
in ideal, two-party politics, which in our time seem to have 
proved to be the best protection agamst totalitarian one-party 
politics. Now the politics of one country arc almost always 
puzzling to citizens of another country, and parties, which arc 
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the In mg flesh on the mstituaonal skeleton of the bod) politic, 
arc most difficult for the outsider to understand One of the 
most frequent questions Britishers put to Americans about this 
country IS “Just n hat is the difference bcrv\ cen a Republican 
and a Democrat That 1$ a diSicuh question to ansu er bnefi), 
and It IS no easier to analj'ze bncfl) the differences bensecn a 
ConsenatiTC and a Labour Part) mam 

To take the simpler matters of orgamzaaon first, British 
parties are \ oluntarj groups ornamzed local!) , regionall) , and 
finall) nanonall) , support^ the contributions of the faith- 
ful— m the case of the Conservames, b) fairl) large contribu- 
tions from the rich as siell as by smaller sums from the rani. 
and file, m the case of the Labour Part)' chicffv b) v- orkers’ 
dues canalized through the Trades Umons— and dcs oted to the 
Visual part) actiMties, propaganda m press and public meet- 
mgs, nonuaauon of candidates* and getting them elected. The 
British Iu\ e no s)*stem of pnmanes, and therefore iheir parties 
do their \\ ork b) sv hat is essential!) the part) -caucus ^'S*ein- 
Smee the) has e no direct elections for naoonaJ eiecunrc office, 
the ke) task is the nomination and election m each consutuency 
of members of the House of Commons This task, in keepic^ 
■mth the British method of emphasizing naoonal rather than 
local issues in parliamentai)' elections, is earned out b) the na- 
Donal part)' headquarters-^ut always m consnltanon with the 
local part) organization. Patronage m Bntam m modem tunes 
has not been the evil it has been m Amenca, largcl) because 
of the earber and more complete developircnt of the civil 
service But what might be called honorific patronage has ccr- 
tainl) pU) ed an rmportant part in Bnnsh politics, after aD, 
parT> workers need some reward, and there are not enough 
seats m parliament to go around At the top level, peerages, 
knighthoods, and decoraaons have proved a useful form of 
such patronage The Labour Part) are supposed to disdam these 
medieval trappings:, but there arc Labour knights, and even 
Labour peers. 

The real problem of parties is what holds them together, 
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what they want, what they “stand for.” Britain has no great 
regions with dwerging economic interests like America, and 
above all she has nothing hke our Solid South, though when 
Ireland sent members to parliament in London, she had some- 
thing even harder to handle. No British party has a problem 
quite like that of reconciling Mr. Cancr Glass, Mr. Henry Wal- 
lace, Mr. Sidney Hillman, and Mr. James Michael Curley. But 
it would be a great mistake to assume that the British have no 
problems of party unity— that the Conservatives arc all agreed, 
for instance, on a minimum of sutc interference in business, 
that the Labour Party are all agreed on the maximum of such 
interference. Broadly speaking, the Conservatives do stand in 
public for private property and private initiative in industry, 
and the Labour Party for some form of socialism-as a matter 
of fact, So far at least, a pretty attenuated form of socialism. 
Newspapers like the Daily Mail, hostile to Labour, pretty con- 
sistently refer to their opponents as "socialists,” even reporting 
parliamentary debates thus; "Air. Shinwcll (Socialist) . . 
This is not the legal designation of the patty, and the Labour 
press issusUy is csrclul not to make formal use of it. There are 
all sores of qualifications to be made in this simple opposition 
0/ principles. The Tories— this, by the way, is their opponents’ 
smear word for the Conscrvativcs-havc Young Tories like 
Air. Quintin Hogg, who would go very far towards collec- 
tivism; on the other hand some of the old-time trades-unionists 
in the Labour Party arc no more socialists than is Mr. Green of 
our A. F, of L. 

So too with other issues. The Conservatives are traditionally 
nationalist and imperialist, believers in a strong Navy and as 
strong an Army as possible, and the Labour Party arc tra- 
ditionally internationalist, anti-imperialist, and pacifist. Only 
3 few years ago the Conscrvaiivcs were protectionists and the 
Liberals, predecessors of the Labour Party, were free-traders. 
What seems to have happened in recent times, however, is a 
sort of melting together of these great issues, so that neither 
Conservatives nor Labour really present clear-cut dilTcrcnccs 
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in platfojm Both insisr tbcj' want sooal sccuritj’, Bridsh par- 
ticipation in an international orcamzation to prcsct%'c peace, 
Bntish collaboration w ith other countries in the restoration of 
international trade. This sort of “agreement” is, of course, not 
unknow-n in American part}' platforms. 

In spite of the campaign oratorj' of 1945, with each party 
accusing the other of extremism— socialism or indindualism— 
the current opposition of Consenavres and Labour Parry is 
not \ ery different from the old opposition of Conservam es and 
Liberals Nor is it serj’ different iundimentally from that be- 
tu een Republicans and Democrats in the United States. In both 
countries, whatever the pam* poliucians say, their acaons show 
the)' agree on more things than the)' disagree on. That is, both 
councnes arc as derrocracies gomg concerns, and chcir opposing 
parties are nor w hoU)' representaai e of mutual})' crclasive in- 
terests, economic, pobucal, or socul. A defeated par^' accepts 
defeat, and w orks for \ ictot)' next dme, know isg w ell that is 
victorious opponent is not really going to change things a great 
deal This sute of affairs may be changing in Brium. The op- 
posidon berween Conscivames and Labour ma)* really be a 
genuine opposition between sodal and economic chs^. Xo 
one can yet tell whether this is so, and certaLnly not from the 
speeches of campaieaina politicians. The test w come in their 
actions. If the victorious Labour Part)' attempts no revolu- 
tionary changes, if the defeated Conservative Party accepts 
w hat changes arc made, then the British dcmocraric ^*stem «id 
its part)' machiaer)’ v ill still be cssratially like our own, 
k^'rth alJ due allowances for the real differences berween 
British and American politics, it is stiff safer to consider the 
sw eeping Labour s ictory at the polls in July, 1945, as more like 
the sweeping victor)' of the Democr a ts in the United States in 
1932 than like a prelude to revolution, let alone revolution itself. 
Labour palled about nrchc tnfflxon totes, and the Conserr- 
airfrer ireawy onr iroiUbi^ nAanV esvesirr 
Opposition is stDl strong and wdl-rooted in the countr)'. Gm - 
emment measures w ill bare to be hammered out in die usual 
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way on the anvil of oppodtioiu which means that they will be 
shaped in part by opposition in the democratic way of compro- 
mise. And do not be misled by the term “nationalization.” As 
we shall see in a later chapter on tvhat ihc tvar has done to 
Britain, the economy of Briuin has under Mr. Churchill’s gov- 
ernment been in fact thoroughly nationalized as a war measure. 
The Labour victory means that in all probability experiments 
W'ill be made in the adaptation to peacetime of war controls in 
certain industries, such as coal mining, and in continued govern- 
ment intervention in many forms of economic activity. Bank- 
ing, for instance, may be conducted bv the technique of the 
public corporation. But Labour is not committed to the whole- 
sale transformation of the British economic system into any- 
thing like colicctis ism on the Russian model, and the Conserva- 
tives arc not committed to a wholesale return to nineteenth- 
century laissez-faire individualism. Tlic two parties differ on 
the degree of government intervention in economic matters, 
not on the root-and-branch question of government interven- 
tion in itself. It is precisely under such conditions of party dif- 
ference in degree rather than in kind that democracy can exist. 
The election of 1945 ^ confirmation of British political de- 

mocracy. 

There arc other parties in Britain. The Liberals, once the 
great alternative to the Conscrv'advcs, have lost ground steadily 
since before the war of 1914-1918, as most of their members 
have drifted into the Labour Party. The Liberals look to an 
outsider like a survival of nineteenth-century literal believers 
in individual liberty, in “old-fashioned individualism,” hostile 
alike to the state and to great corporations and destined to 
ultimate extinction. But their surviving remnant contains men 
of ability and distinction, and they may be able to gain enough 
strength in the future to keep the Conservatives or Labour from 
attaining a majority in the House, and may thus be able to 
force coalition government. The war saw the rise of the Com- 
monwealth Party, a group of predominately middle-class ideal- 
ists with overtones of Christian socialism, which was able to 
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take advantage of its exemption from the svar-time partj' truce 
to elect a few M.P.’s at by-clections. The odds are acatrist 
Commonwealth’s becoming a major part)' in peace-time Britain- 
If made a poor show'ing in the election of *945, electing but one 
member, but it may gam enough strength to complicate still 
further the delicate balance of the two-part)' s)'stem if thinss 
go badly for the Labour government. Finally, ^ere is a Com- 
munist Part)', with one member in the Commons of 19J5- 
1945, from a radical working-class constituenc)' in Scotland, 
and with tsvo members in the new House, But it is really no 
more than a splinter part)'. Its 100,000 total s-otc in 194^ ss-as 
only about one-half of one per cent of the total \-otc cast. Few 
British people believe that it will gain enough adherents in the 
immediate future to count in British politics. 

3. ECOXO.MIC FACTORS IX POLITICS 

Afosrof us, even though we should deny indignantly that we 
arc iMancists, arc nowada)'s used to thinking of politics in terms 
of the economic interests we feel sure arc at the bottom of 
them. Britain is a mature industria! economy, and its politics 
are not worlds af»rt from ours, wdiich arc increasingly those of 
a mature indostrial economy. But Britain matured sooner than 
the United States, and it has a much less important agricultural 
interest than we; both these facts hare had their effect on the 
structure of British politics. 

It is not quite true to say that British fanners have no place 
in British politics. There arc still a few largely rural constftu- 
endes in parliament; many urban Britishers have a sentimental 
interest in preserving the conntr)'sidc; and the two World Wars 
have made e\'cr)'one aware of the need of maintaining British 
agriculture at the highest eSekney possible. But it ts doubtful 
if these motives are strong enough to afford British fanners 
.TOitcb in pence shoe .ajainsr miqnetitinn jfrom the 

outside world- Certainly there does not exist an)'rfung in the 
British Isles comparable to the farm blocs which play such an 
important part in American politics. 
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British industr)' is well organized, and much of it is Big Busi- 
ness even by American standards. British manufacturers have 
in their Federation of British Industries (the initials F.B.I. thus 
have in Britain quite different connoutions from the ones they 
have with us) a powerful organization similar to our National 
Association of .Manufacturers. Their giant chemical combine, 
the Imperial Qicmical Industries (I.C.I.}, is in a class with our 
own DuPont organization, with whom, as we all know now, it 
has close relations in world commerce. Unilever is a huge ver- 
tical combination which sends out its own whalers, grows its 
own vegetable oils in the tropics, makes its own soaps and 
other products in the model town of Port Sunlight near Liver- 
pool— and has an imporunt daughter-concern in the United 
States. The list could be continued for a long time. Banking, 
insurance, and stock market arc correspondingly developed 
into a huge interlocking network with its center in London. 
Tlie “Gty’-thc square mile of financial and business firms in 
the histone center from which London has grown into Greater 
London-is in fact as in common parlance the opposite number 
of our “Wail Street.” 

The whole structure of the Consers'ativc Parry is shored up 
by this business and financial world. It b a rare Tory M.P. who 
is not a director of one, and usually of several, corporations. 
Big business is by no means without opposition in modem 
Britain. The Labour Party is of course against it, though there 
arc many who say that Labour is not against Bigness itself in 
industry, but merely against those who now control Bigness, 
and that what Labour really wants is to have a state dominated 
by Labour ukc over industry and run it. But there is also 
opposition from little and middling business, from old-fashioned 
“individualists,” from those who fear the dangers of monopoly 
in the hands of either the state or private corporations. 

Just how strong this opposition b in Britain it is impossible 
to say. The traveler must notice how many thousands of small 
retail shops, small business concerns, small factories, there arc. 
The fact is that in Britain as in the United States this “middle” 
middle class is numerically very strong. But in Britain even 
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more than m the Cnitcd States it has no \ cry effcctn e political 
means of expression. Its members m-st choose ben cen the 
Consen am es, u hose leadership is dominated bj Big Bu<mc<5, 
and the Labour Pam whose leaders are cssen'iall\ trades- 
unionists used to thinking tn terms of mass organtzation. Th*<e 
m-ddlmg Bnmhers feel verj mjch ground benvecn the upper 
and the nether millstone as \ ou can find bs t3!kin2 w ith them, 
but the) seem unable to do much about ir. Thes mi^ht rally to 
the Liberals or build a pam for themsehes but so far thej 
<how few «igns of doing so 

The truth is that, in spi c of occasional outbursts from the 
“Socitn of Indnidualists” and such groups the British «ecm 
prett) well reconciled to large-scale oieanization in economic 
life, reconciled esen to "p’arLning.'’ “regimentation,'* or sihat 
cs cr name, good or bad, y ou choose to gn e it, that, indeed, is 
w hat w e mean w hen w c sas that Britain has a “m.ature” modem 
ecoTioim Utsb\ no mans u'vrrporzant that Bntam has n*\€r 
had a Sherman annmjt act, has nner found the tenn “trus*"— 
or an) n'non)'m-a ren exciting fighang st ord Histoncallj , 
It IS perhaps true that mneteenth-cemirv free trade Bnuin had 
no need of trust busting, that the law of the land as interpreted 
m the courts w as sufficient to protect her from monopolistic 
abuses But todas Britain certainls has trusts— and seems not to 
fear them gTe3ri\ Indeed, all sorts of Bntisher', including 
mans economists and cn-3 serrants, are quite w ilhng to accep* 
trusts— and their equn alert m international trade, cartels-^ 
part of riie mcscap^lc facts of life This, as we ^hall see, ma) 
gis c n« to one of the most acute problems of Anglo-American 
relaaons. 

The completeness of labor onion control in Bnta.a is pec 
haps the mo^ striking differcrce betw een the polnico-economic 
«tiuctutes of the United States and iBn.ain. There is, for in 
stance, no such issue as the open «hop m contemporar) Bntaui, 
cmp!o)ers escrj’wh^re accept di- un-ons, if not joj^uU) a*- 
least witfiout question- Abr is 5htis4 £adour *pi5t in an)’triing 
liLc the A- F of L/-C.LO antagomsm. The Trades LTnion Con- 
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grcss (T.U.C), if it is not without ioternaJ struggles, docs at 
least group all British labor in a single organization. Further- 
more, the trades-unionists have their own political part)’, the 
Labour Party, w Inch is nation-wide in scope. Employers and 
employees do of course differ over uages and conditions of 
work, and there arc strikes, but these quarrels arc conducted 
in an amiospherc of customary arbitration, and both sides arc so 
used to one another, so used to the rules of the game, that the 
bitterness of Amcnean labor disputes is tacking. Indeed, to the 
militant socialists in Britain the British labor movement seems to 
have been too successful, to have got half the prize too easily, 
and to be content with something much less than the whole 
prize of a w orkers’ state. It is true that as the T.U.C. has become 
verj’ much a going concern it lus developed certain conserva- 
tive characteristics— caution, dishke for novelty, regard for 
form and habit, an attitude of safety first, of peace at any rea- 
sonable price. You w ill hear bright young radicals in Britain 
railing at tlic “trades-union bureaucrats” with even more bit- 
terness than at the Tories. 

Tlierc is, then, a certain liardcning of the structure of British 
politics and economics into a maturity which may seem the 
opposite of what Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic 
regard as their binhright— individual initiative, economic ex- 
pansion, a free, adventurous, hopeful, life where something 
good— something even better, and ccruinly more romantic, 
than prosperity— is always just around the comer. Prophets of 
doom arc not lacking, even in Britain, who foresee in the near 
future a tired, but perhaps not unhappy Britain, shorn of Em- 
pire and reconciled to a sort of respectably totalitarian society. 
But such prophets have been crying “finis Britanniac" cv cr since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and they may be wrong again. 
Certainly a rapid review ol religion, education, culture, and 
society in contemporat)’ Great Britain, which we shall under- 
take in the following chapters, suggests that Britain may yet 
preserve her great place in the world. 



3 . Religion and Education in Britain 


UTiar struck 'N^oltaire tii o hundred \ ears ago as most strange 
in England has ah^a)s been to Americans one of the most 
homelike things m that countr)— the vanet) of churches An 
American strolling through an English or A\'clsh toum of an^ 
size ould note church buddings of all sons, and w ould see 
familiar names like Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, PreS' 
b^tenan, Unitarian, he might note that certain churches cll 
filled of a Sunda) morning bore no labels on the outside, and 
turned out on investigation to be Roman Catholic He Mould 
feel quite at home. But if he w ere at all a noneng sort, he w ould 
begin to notice differences He would note that most of the 
churches labeled Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and the 
like, as well as most of the Roman Catholic churches, were 
usuallj small and not v try old, w ere he sensitive to architecture, 
he would note that they were mostl) ugly, or at best plain. 
He would discover that the lovcfj village churches and the 
great medieval cathedrals bore no idcntifving labels, and on 
inquamg would find that thej belonged to the Church of 
England, which we call the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America Hew ould dnati) discover that the little Baptist, Con- 
gregational, and Methodist churches were not even called 
churches, but only chapels He would begin to realize that 
there are differences as w cll as sunilanties m the religious life 
of the two countnes 

Ar£iigi!aii4 ohivarr nhwgnmp'm'cihimhsr, 
lished Church, the nonconformists, and the Roman Catholics 
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All, it need hardly be said, enjoy complete freedom of worship. 
In Scotland, the Established Church is the Presbyterian, but 
csrablishmcnf in Scotland now has little more than a sentimental 
meaning. In Wales the Church of England was disestablished 
in 1914, thereby leaving the episcopalians in that country in the 
same posidon towards the state as the numerically dominant 
nonconformists. 

1. THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 

Establishment in England means that the Anglican Church 
gets a part of its income from a land tax called the tithe, which 
in medieval times was really a tithe, or tenth, of the produce 
of land. It has now been greatly pared down, converted into 
a money due, and is not in itself a heavy burden on the tax- 
payer, though, Since it is paid by many who are not members 
of the Church of England, it certainly conflias with modem 
democratic notions of fair taxation. Politically, Establishment 
means that the King is the supreme head of the Church, that 
high ecclesiastical ofHccs arc filled by Crown-ihat is, by min- 
isterUl»appoimmcnt, and that parliament has the final word 
in imponant legislation concerning the Qiurch. Actually the 
Anglican Church is through its invocation very largely a 
self-governing body, and if the Prune Minister has a certain 
latitude in choosing say an Archbishop of Canterbury, he has 
not in modem times used that latitude to foist upon the 
Church anyone unwelcome to it. Yet if the government has of 
recent years always shown itself most considerate of the 
spiritual independence of the Church, the fact remains that the 
Church is legally under the government. Therefore the Estab- 
lishment is under fire, and not only from nonconformists, free- 
thinkers, and others who hold tliat reason and modem democ- 
racy demand complete separation of Qiurch and State; it is also 
under fire from some of its own High Churchmen, who hold 
that God does not want his Church ruled, even in theory, by a 
parliament in which arc to be found all sorts of unbelievers. 
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Many ^\lthm the Church of Eng»-nd itself arc therefore aru- 
lous to gn c up the flcshpots of Establishment. 

Most of the English upper classes arc members of the Church 
of England— the aristocracy*, the country gentlemen, many of 
those ennehed by trade and industry The greater part of the 
professional classes arc also Anglicans, and though Oxford 
and Cambridge ha\e since 1870 opened their doors to noncon- 
formists and Roman Catholics, they remain Angbean in tem- 
j>er The great majority of farming sillagers, though not of 
mining \ illagers, are Anglicans, and the established Church has 
considerable strength m the urban middle and low cr classes, es- 
pecially’ m the South The Church of England is, m fact, the 
strongest single church in Grear Bniain. 

But is It a nng/e church- It has alway’s been hard for for- 
eigners, and especially for continental Europeans, to under- 
stand how so many’ forms of doemne, ntual, and bchasior 
could be gathered together m the Church of England At one 
enreme there are High Churchmen w ho think of themseh es as 
Catholics, better Catholics than the Romanists, and who pre- 
serve practically* cs ery*thing of Roman Catholic liturgy*, ntual, 
and dogmas, sas e for the use of Latin and the supremacy of the 
Pope At the other extreme arc Low Churchmen who arc not 
very* far from the edges of Unitarunism. In betw cen are vanous 
shadings, and a fairly* large central group of Broad Churchmen 
w ho have hit a happy* ^glish compromise betw cen ritualism 
and evangelicalism, berw ecn Rome and Genera, between this 
world and the next. At one parish church y’OU may* find the 
Host reserved at the Lad} Chapel, at another y ou may* find no 
Lady* Chapel at aU- One Anglican dergymian w ill be indignant 
if y ou call him a priest, another w ill be indignant if you do not 
Some Anglican clergymen hold very firmly mde^ to belief 
m the cehbacv* of the clergy , others marry* and multiply* Some- 
how or other the Church of England manages to hold all these 
differing people together. There has been no considerable 
formal schism m the Church since the Methodists, most re- 
luctantly for the most part, split off at the end of the eight- 
eenth century*. 



Ucli^ioii aihl Edticiiiun 

‘Hic cuwo/tury cofttiiicrif i« that all (hit It a perfect example 
of llic liappv or imliappy aliilily of (lie not to he iliv- 

tiulicil hy fcj[^;ic. of thtir jjift for ciuIIcm compronme. It ii 
tiawiic to (piarrcl uitii m» ohviom a cojiiinonpl.u c. lint it may 
be uigycMcil that the (.htirdi of i'n|rlaii<l liotiU (o|'ctlicr partly 
l>y a protcM ilii'.c to lutnra) xclrciion, J be logical have )c/r jf 
in ycarx jiaM for ilic Koiiian t'aibolu' anil tlic nonconforniiit 
iliiiri.he<, anil those uho icioim have not for a loitj; tune hail a 
really tlcar-cnt thoitc before iheni. *f'o abatulon the An{!licaii 
coiiiiiiiiiiion now moiiKI be to lose the ^'rcat pn/c of i'.ii{!lish' 
new, their share in uirncihini' tcawtinnisly national, nnujiic. 
The i‘ln|;livh will always must that they are quite logically 
illogical. 

2. 'run NONcoNi oitMi-srs ^ 


'flic Ojurch of fii^;lanil »a» vcparatnl from Home !n the 
iixtccnih century hy the action of that most I'lq'lish monarcli, 
1 Icnry VIII, Dcfcmlcr of the I'anh, it ssav never a revolutionary 
muvcnicnr, politically or theologically. Tlic nonconformist 
cliurcticv split olf fioni the (iluirth of Fn^lanit in the seven* 
fcentb century in the course of a real w>cwJ rcvolnimn more 
violent than most I'n^jhsliiiicn toilay like to rcniemher ir ns 
bcin^. '1 he triiiiiijihanc Ibiiitan trvolntionistv cut olT ihc head 
of Qiarict f quite a< completely as the Jacoluiiv in {’‘ranee cut 
olf the head of Louis XVI. and for a tune I nplaiul wav a 
republic. 'J'Jic J’unlan revohiiion, after the manner of mo.c 
viicccssful fcvolulionv, wav followed hy a rcaitioii, and the 
monarchy wav restored. Ihit such reactions never wipe the 
»)atc clean; tlic nonconformisi* remained, and have never ceased 
to play an important part in rnj'M'l' lif®* ficoibind and in 
Northern Ireland the less radical wiiq; of the I'uriians. tlic 
I'rcsliytcrianv. were aide to niaiiitaftl tlicinvclvcv at the dofn/n.7ftf 
group even after the Sluartv were restored. 

I’crseciitcd at first in I jigland after the Restoration of n'>'»o, 
the I’uritan sects gradually ac<|iiircd m the eighteenth century 
Loiiipictc freedom of wyrvhlp, and In the nineteenth complete 
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frttdon to rote, to hold oScc. and fn2ll\ tn 1S70, to rz atr es- 
U c at Oifo*d and Carnb»K!cc Th-Tr hnto'^ t$ rca*l; *^srT‘sd 
up in th* niT'cs h; wh.ch the% w ere co-mcrj^ ca’'£d, frer-j 
“d^tnters,*’ wh-ch *'-^csts vrrr±a'^ crp’cssart, d— . b- 
can* “nonconfonn-its,” wh-ch «*'n2C<ts ‘<rn*tinn2 rcasonab’^ 
p'aasart; o* ar lea's a ccep tzb!* The orztral Ptntan, 
b% ro ireans unrep-escred arxns th* ge-ti'., had then’ 00's 
in the r* dd’e cla'^es of th* to ns and th* \ conn fa'mn o^ 
East Anglia. Th-s ts no'- th* place to debate th* qnesun th* 
relation bettien 01sci-5n and trod'n capnahn. The fajt 
rma^ tha*- di-ms th* tndastna! m o’ non a r_ni>er o' ron- 
confo'n.ns made a lo' of p'on*"; and mar. not attansd 
good solid »rLdd’*-c!ass ease. Lnder ptST-rc of gtat wealth, 
th* diZldtn o' nans a Baptist or Gr'gtgat.'nal nlliona^ 
w en' 01 e* to th* Church of England, th* rxrX and E’* o' tr* 
noaconfoTT^ss were still m rwdsr ctrcunstances, ■Nn'enh*- 
Ie% bv ^'ictor^^n cnes the ccnoTni’o'rnrts as a u-feols serr 
no longer the rtpts'cd ard •sru''"h:^ underdogs th« had 
b*tn a cecrun earl *r Thes coJd feel t*>g tij*s w e** tfc* 
b^aibone o' England. Th*r we^e the guardians of that **cco- 
conioTmst conscsencs" tnde* sefucii B'CrA Etrpuu tras 
dotng sutdi a good job among I**s con5a*nt:o'*s p*op’e. Thrr 
had pat th*ir stamp on a large part o' the OcnA o' England 
Itself which, sarc for a few who •wc'u b*n^ lured to Rome, 
w£5iaMc£onantunesreaIl\ pr o t egan t and pnmaa. 

The jjonooafonn-srs toda> fcrre lost g-otrid. The* hare co 
the -who’* been 'ess socce^cl than the AsgLcans m ombann^ 
reLgJous lad.fi’e'eijce. Tbn hare been r^nch I*«s irSnsr than 
some AnsLcans to ap’oT th* po'^iMnies of the latea firm o' 
lad-cahsm, socialisn o' oonnmsusn. Tlies h^rc Ind* r-nr, hr 
de exersn'^, to oSar th* s on:^ Th*) hare lapsed into a so" 
of Egdilisfunm' o' their cwti, a noa-polmca! and Enanteani 
madequarc EstJalisfcnmt. Ther are, as o'gsmzed th-rches, 
poor, often desp-'arris-'poor As xn America, th*s taR. about 
fcde'ation of the sects, bn* th*s do ncr fcde'zre 

\ct,asarjasa America, cssill no* do to asser- drat stcairan 
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protcsiantism is dead. The famous nonconfonnist conscience 
wakens at times to vigorous life, sometimes in unitkcJy places, 
as among the trades-union leaders of the Lal>our Party during 
the crisis over the marriage of Fdvvard VIII. For, though the 
objections to .Mrs. Simpson came from inanv dilfercnt sources, 
it seems dear that one of the strongest came from the thor- 
oughly respectable rank and file of the working classes, who 
would have no truck with divorce in high life. Tlic British 
nonconformists have indeed become essentially conformists; 
but they arc thus all the more finniy rooted in British life. 

3. THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 

Like the nonconfonnists. the Roman Catholics have since 
the sitcccnth century passed through stages of persecution and 
partial toleration to complete political and religious freedom. 
They arc recruited from three num sources, the nucleus of 
old Catholics who w ithscood the persecutions; the great migra- 
tions of southern Irish, especially to the regions of Liverpool 
and Glasgow in the last century; and converts from all classes, 
seeking in the old faith a certainty not for them to be found 
elsewhere in the conflicts of modern ideas. This last group, of 
whom Cardinal Kewnun remains In the public ntind as the 
great example, has had a level of distinction higli above the 
average, and Roman Catholicism has played a greater part in 
the intellectual history of modem Britain than the numbers of 
its communicants would indicate. But, though tlic Roman 
Catholic Cliurch has grown considerably since Neuman's 
conversion a liundrcd years ago, it is still very much in a 
minority outside Eire, and to judge from its past rate of growth 
will continue in the mcasurahlc future to be a minority. It has 
in contemporary Britain nothing like Uic importance it has in 
the United States. Active, open hostility to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is no longer important in Great Britain, though in 
Northern Ireland such hostility, at almost scvcntccnth-ccntury 
intensity, is never far beneath the surface. There remains in 
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G'cat Britain loclf amo-’g the pro^rta^t majon*}, and crp* 
ciaU) a"’onj th* Low Chi-rchT**! ard ih*- ro^co"fom'«t' an 
mhentcd disTTus*^ of the Papa'n which i$ not altogether wi»hoj* 
influence on Bntish fortj'*n pohc\ 

Great Bnta^n, th*n, n hit th^ Ln.tfd Stares, a"d in sp te 
the existence of c^lil,^hed chjrrfi*^ in En'’U*'d a'^d in See' 
land, a modern land o^ coTp'erc re! -’lous freedfm TT'" evn-" 
rugh' sa\ tha' <he has thcrefo c becer”' a U"d co^^’ete 
religious i"differepce bu' the enne wouM b* no iro-c ngh*- 
than he usua’h is m lus dealings vi^h us poor hu'nan be-^gs. 
The fir*n of reh'non— and this ts ro ir^rc r*et3p‘'o'— longe*’ 
ban a Bnta^n *a\c in a fe s irdnidci] b'ea^t*, zrro’'^ a feu 
con^^cra cd groups. Bat Bntain, lile Ar*'~ica, is a co^ren- 
tionaJh Chnsmn lard. Fro^ < h*r, o- boJi, co naies th're 
mas «p*Trg an t-ncons rational group of Chn^ians, as in bo'h 
countries frere arcs* in 1**“ of th* p'ose and reason of 
the eighteenth ce^n.n th* nargcLca! r*crse'"*s’’ o^ th* 
Methodists. Reli-^ion is o"e thng we hate p'cny much a 
comnoa the Bntiih. 

4 BRITISH EDLC\TIOV 

We hare, too, popular edcca'ion « com."^ with th* Bn* 
uh- There are mans ard notable dificrcnccs in the educa 
nona! ss stems of Bmaji and th* Lrjted St2.es, bet the differ 
e"ces hare been grearJi exa-’rc’ated. M e ‘halj rcn.m later to 
the “public school," w hich rearis es cn Air*'ican Lnow-s is in 
Amencan tems a pnr«.ie «chooL For th* p*csen^ «h2ll 
t»tis der the ss «tem of tax-supported publ c cducanon v, b^h 
IS diar under h ch the great nj2]on*s of the Bn'uh p*op'e 
hare been tr2.red- 

It IS no* a neat, <arp^e system, for r has b-en groninsr up 
since the Middl* Ages, in what th* Bnn^ lie to durL is a 
rvyical Bnnsh uisintemanc wa\ Bur erer «jrce «ho*di a^’ter 
the erear Edursaon Act of 1S70 przman edccaoon becam* 
free, tnire*sal, and coxnp'.^so*), it has b*xn increasuigl^ well 
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tied together under the authority of a national Board of Edu- 
cation. There remain a cemm number of ‘‘Church schools” 
uhich receive public funds and arc subject to some public in- 
spection and control. Since teaching appointments in these 
schools arc controlled by tlic ecclesiastical authorities, Angli- 
can or Catholic, they arc to a cenain extent centers of friction, 
and their status in the post-war W'orld is now very much a 
subject of debate. Most primary and secondary state-supported 
schools, however, arc wholly run by local authorities. These 
authorities are now the jait councils which supplanted early in 
this century the 2,5a7 local school boards of the original 
education act. 

Ac the primary Ics'cl, die British child who goes through the 
council schools receives a training not greatly unlike that of 
the American child. Mis school building is likely to be much 
less elaborate, less well equipped with gymnasia, swimming 
pools, theaters, and batteries of electric stoves than the latest 
product of prosperous American suburbs. His curriculum is 
likely to be more limited to the old “three R’s” than it would be 
in America. Me is more likely to have a man teacher, c\’en 
W'hen he is in the losvcr grades. If he is a country child, he is 
not likely to have the advantage of a big central district school 
and a free daily bus ride. But what conservative Britishen call 
the “Americanization'' of Britain is proceeding apace in the 
field of education. British “educationists” have their eyes on 
what American “educators” arc doing; they too want white 
blackboards, indirect lighting, education for modern life, and 
better salaries. British educational authorities have been, in 
comparison with American, rather niggardly in such matters, 
or perhaps merely rather conscrvatis'c. 

The British, with their school-leaving age of fourteen (until 
1945), have hitherto gone on the principle that only primary 
education should be universal. They have generally held that 
secondary education at the public expense should be given only 
to brighter children. Private secondary education is, of course, 
available to those who can afford it. Bright boys and girls of 
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the low cr and low cr middle classes go usually w ith scholarship 
aid obtained after competim c examinations to public-supported 
high schools, though manj of them ma^ obtain scholarships at 
some of the pn\ ate secondary schools The poor boy or girl, 
then, if good enough in studies, maj go to the equivalent of our 
high school, thence to a unit ersit) The competition is keen, 
but nor quire as devasrai/ngl) bookish as it used ro be in the 
French /yceei Workmg one sway through the higher schools 
b) getting part time jobs m the outside world has not jet 
become a part of British education Public!) supported second- 
ary schools in Britain are not the social whirls they often arc 
m this country , the\ have sports and clubs, but thev are almo't 
always non-cocducational, and they stick pretty closely to 
books, laborarones, and the other staples of old fashioned edu- 
cation. The British teen-age boy or girl gets no such early 
introduction to adult bfe and courtship as do Amencan chO- 
dren and as a result the average boy or giH is much less preco 
aously worldly wise than m this country. 

There is a further w tnnow mg out at the lev el of higher edu- 
cation. In proportion to the populations of the two countries, 
roughly ten times as many Amencans as Bnushers attend a 
college or university It must be admitted, however, that 
Amencan definition of what constmircs a college or a uni- 
V ersi^ is somew hat generous TTie Bntish umrcrsitics are all 
institutions of the highest academic standmg Oxford and Cam- 
bndge in England and the* four Scottish umv crsities arc old 
foundations The Unireisitv* of London and the provincial 
umv crsiucs, Manchester, Liverpool, Bnstol and the rest, are all 
modem foundations. None of them are equivalents of our 
great state umv cranes, smee they* depend on endowments and 
students’ fees for a large part of their income, but none arc, 
from this point of view, exact equivalents of Harvard or Yale, 
smee even Oxford and Ombndge today rccen e considerable 
direct subsidies from the national gov eminent. They all offer a 
classical “liberal” education, but they also all offer a modem 
sciennfic education. Oxford has long had a reputanon as a 
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detenTjined opponent of things modem, the lait refuge of an 
obstinate classicism; actually Oxford is today a very good place 
to study science, and in particular the medical sciences. 

The rule that applies to secondary education applies also to 
higlier education: for young people whose parents can afford 
it, higher education is open to all save the manifestly unfit; 
young people whose parents cannot afford it may, if they arc 
ambitious and bnght, win competitive scholarships supported 
from state grants or from endowments, scholarships big enough 
to enable them to get along without washing dishes, waiting on 
table, or watching babies while the parents arc at the movies. 
It should be pointed out that at this stage many of the well- 
to-do mm to Sandhurst and other military or naval schools to 
prepare for careers as officers, or, contenting themselves with 
their "public school education" go directly into business or— 
and this is getting rare in Dricain— to living on their income. 
Many of the schohrships, of course, are » on by children of 
cterg)'mcn, teachers, and othen of the genteel poor; but some 
arc won by cliildrcn of working men. There is. then, in Britain 
a "career open to talents” kept open to the very top of the 
educational ladder; but, in contrast to the American s)’stcm, 
the talents arc almost purely Imcliccmal, not predominately 
social, and certainly not athletic. Tlicrc arc no athletic scholar- 
ships in Britain. TTie poor boy is often unhappy, because, as 
we shall see, his successful ascent of the ladder by no means 
signifies that he is fully assimibted socially to the "ruling 
clas-scs.” Even at Oxford and Cambridge there arc more of 
these lads without benefit of Eton, Harrow, or any “public 
school" than Americans always realize; about half the schol- 
arship holders at older universities come from schools nor 
commonly listed as "public schools." 

Tlicrc are also the special higher schools. In teacher training, 
Britain has not yet come to requiring the bachelor’s degree of 
all teachers. Elcmentar)'-school teachers arc trained separately 
at the level we used to call that of the Normal School; the 
sccondaiy-school teachers have university training. Teachers 
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have mach the saire economic and social status thc) hare m 
Amcnca. TTicre are also specul schools for saentific, ensi- 
neenn", and \ocaoona! training Technical cducauon in Bnt 
am has sometimes been blamed for the failure of Bntish mdos- 
trv to keep pace in modem tunes wnth Genronv and the 
Lmted Sates. It is true that Bntish technical education does 
not produce as man\ highlj trained routine engineers as did 
Germans from 1870 to Hitler, nor as man> as ue do Bat at 
the lei el of research and in\ cntion, w here science and engineer- 
ing come together and most certam!\ m “pure” saence, mod- 
em Bntain docs sen well ft would seem that the real causes 
of the comparamc dcclune of Bnttsh tcchnologv he elsewhere 
than in the field of rcchmcaJ education. 

The new er unn ersmes are all nonits dential, like the French 
universities for instance, and the\ do rot ha\ e mneh socu! life 
of their own, Oxford and Cambridge un th*ir consm.ent col- 
leges are residential and, as all the world knows, thn do have 
a ver) definite <ocial life It ts notluig like “college hie” in the 
Holl>*srood version, but it ts not dear that Lfe in •^mencan 
colleges ts much like die HoUynood rcr'ion. Bnnsh under- 
graduates at Oxford and Cambridge studv harder than diej 
Tvfll usually adnut, diej actually pbr games a httic moT se- 
riously , 3 litde less mfonnallr than tbej appear to, th*j say 
dies esteem more hurhlj a First Qass (graduation szrrrma cum 
IsuJe) than 3 Blue (a vars’n sports letter), th“\ teke part m 
amateur theamcals, pnbUsh peno<Lcals, join debanng soames, 
form dozens of dubs and socicocs of all sorts devoted to phi- 
lately , chess, abstract thmkmg, pobtics, and almo^ everything 
else that can jr'ercst man or bor They are less opml^ and 
continuo jsly mterested in di* oppome sex than Am^ncans of 
their age, bu*" they are by* no means unaware of its existence 
Indeed, thoesh the sexes are sepaiaad mto man’s colleges and 
the much new er w omen’s coII"ges, both Oifo*’d and Cambndge 
are as urrsTSiaes coedacano:^ as arc the p'-ovincsl unrver- 
smes. AD m aD, even Oxford and Cambridge are more like a 
good Amerjcaa univeis:^ or coDsgc than th^ are like an^ - 
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thing else on earth. By and large, the Contincnul univenity sets 
out to train the mind, and lets it go at that; British universities, 
and in particular Oxford and Cambridge, attempt to mold their 
undergraduates to the fuU social life of the world that awaits 
them. 

For some two-thirds of their undergraduates, much of this 
molding has been done already in the “public school” We 
come at last to this most prais^ and most damned of British 
educational institutions. The British themselves arc not clear 
about the bottom line between the public schools and mere 
secondary' schools; Eton is clearly a public school and on the 
other side a council school in a big city is clearly not; bur in 
between are many, mostly prh'ateiy supported, which may or 
may not be. At any rate, ^cre are many such schools which are 
to Eton, Harrow, or Winchester pretty much as a hill-billy or 
unk-coun college is to Yale, \Vi$comin, or California. For 
convenience, the British arc usually willing to call a public 
school any school which is a member of the Headmasters Con* 
fercnce or of the Governing Bodies Association. Most, but not 
all, of these arc boarding schools; perhaps half of them receive 
some grants or other aids from public educational authorities. 
They number somewhat over 150 and they have about 100,000 
pupils. Most of them arc boy’s schools, some few coeducational. 
Upper-class girls receive a similar training in separate schools. 

Historically, the public schook have served to absorb the 
children of the newly enriched of the Industrial Revolution 
into the British ruling classes by giving them the proper accent, 
the proper classical book learning, the proper respect for 
sports, the proper sense of what is and what isn’t done. Per- 
haps the most important thing to note about them is that they 
have done this not for a small aristocracy but, in the course of 
the nineteenth century, for a really very numerous upper mid- 
dle class. Their end product is the English gentleman, about 
whom we shall have something to say in the next chapter, for 
the work of these schools is a social rather than a narrowly 
educational task. Even more than Oxford and Cambridge, the 
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public schools do a job on the “condinoncd reflexes” of their 
pupils, make them feel and behate m ccitam vajs rather than 
think m certain \v2y s. The) do not, indeed, neglect the mtel- 
Jeet, and the best of them today g«c a first-rate bbcral” edu- 
cation, in v hich saence is b) no means as much neglected as 
some of their cntics mamtam and in w hich cntical thinking and 
judgment get a greater emphasis over mere accumulation of 
rmsccJlaneous mformition than is imial}t the case m Amencan 
sccondar) education, The\ hare abandoned the Spartan caa- 
ings and cruelties that made a Shellc) so unhapp) at Eton, 
though their modem Shcl!c\ s arc still in revolt against them. 
^ ou should not, m general, assume that desenpnons of public 
schools m Victorian novels are todav accurate descriptions of 
uhat goes on m them, Notabh, the) are much less sure of 
themseli cs than thes used to be. \ ears of attacks on the “old 
school tie" has c had their effect, and toda) the future status of 
the public schools is the subject of u arm debate in a Britain 
xvherc a great man) fundamentals are bemg debated. 

£1 en a bnef m leu of educaaon m Britain mast Bnd a n ord 
for Scottish educauon. The Scots has e had a good press m the 
educaoonal v^orld, si e all knou the stoi) of the Highland 
roadmender Mho aasnered his English questioner, pu^*d by 
his broad Scots, m Latin, It is true chat m Scotland as in most 
Calvinist countries there has been a concern for popular edu- 
cation, It IS true that the poor bo) in Scotland once had a 
better chance to get an educanon than m England. Even the 
pubbe school m Scotland is a relativel) unimportant importa- 
non, an zmitaDon of aa English model, and not much better 
rooted than our American mutations of the same model in our 
Eastern states. Yet education m Scotland toda) is not more 
universal than m England. In a wav, the Scots arc Ining on 
their reputanon. At its best, theirs was a rather narrow and 
bookish learning, and note also that the famous roadmender 
was encountered on a Highlan d road— not in a Glasgow slum. 
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5. CULTURE, PRESS, AND RADIO 

With the flowering of these ctlucational institutions in 
Hritisli culture we have hardly to concern ourselves here— 
though it may he worth noting tlut botli in Britain and in 
America the very word “culture” seems a bit under suspicion. 
It IS certainly not commonly used in either country with the 
same naturalness it is used m Gennany and France. The fact 
that tiicy share a common language has made the literature of 
botli countries available on both sides of tlic Atlantic. And cer- 
tainly in the last century it iia$ been a nnitiial interchange. An 
Englishman. Sydney Smith, did early in the List century make 
the famous remark, “Who reads an American book?" and tiic 
echoes of that remark persisted, ro the emhitterment of Ameri- 
can intellectuals, lung after it had any truth whatever. The 
truth is that Cooper, Hawthorne, Mark Twain, even Long- 
fellow, have long been re.id in Britain. When we rediscovered 
Atelvillc, the discovery shortly spread ti> the British Isles. The 
intellectual balance of trade was no doubt in Britain's favor 
until our own times; nowadays the iiucrcbangc at what we 
may call the highbrow level is practically even; at the lowbrow 
let cl it is strongly in favor of tliis country, thanks largely to 
Hollywood and Tin Pan Alley. Until very recently, we com- 
monly knew more about Bntisli history, at least up to 1776, 
than the British knew about ours. In fact, save fur a few books 
like the lace Lord Charnwood's life of Lincoln, the educated 
Britisher read aimosc nothing about our national history. This 
is being rapidly remedied u>day. llic war has brougiit a flood 
of books on America even in a British book market severely 
restricted by paper shortage, and itistniction in American his- 
tory is getting a foothold in the curriculum of British second- 
ary and higher education. 

For die understanding of Anglo-American relations, at 
least in the short rim, the staples of culture arc probably more 
important than the (lowers. We shall have to say a word about 
the British press and radio. 
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United States; but it should be cicariy understood that, since 
theirs is a great popular press, it is bound to respond to any 
important currents in public opinion. 

Great Britain is small enough so that the great London 
newspapers can cover the whole country. London papers, in- 
cluding “quality” papers like The Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph with circulations in the hundred thousands, as well as 
papers like the Express and the Herald with circulations of uvo 
niillions, are national papers in a sense that none of ours, not 
even the He'd! York Times, is a national paper. There are 
indeed a few influential provincial newspapers, notably the 
famous Manchester Guardian, but on the whole if you know 
what the London press is saying you know what is being said 
all over the country. This, of course, is not true of the New 
York press. 

Like ours, British newspapen arc great private capitalist 
enterprises, kept alive by advertising, and tied up with the 
whole business organization of the country. Like ours, they 
arc therefore under attack by idealists of the Left, who main- 
ttin that they are not really “free.” Even the idealists of the 
Left will grant, however, that the Britbh press is not corrupt 
in the sense that the French press of 1939 was often corrupt. 
In this imperfect world, the professional ethics of British 
journalism is high. Finally, though Americans arc often told in 
press dispatches that a paper like The Times, for instance, re- 
flects an “official” point of view, no paper in Britain is a “gov- 
ernment organ” in the sense that Pravda or Izvestia is a Rus- 
sian government organ. 

The radio in Britain is as much a supie of daily life as it is in 
America. Broadcasting in Britain is the monopoly of a public 
corporation, the British Broadcasting Corporation, controlled 
by the government. It is supported by taxes on receiving sets, 
and employs no advertising. Since most of its programs are 
broadcast on short waves, it is possible for Americans really 
interested in the matter to make for themselves the comparison 
between the British government monopoly and our own com- 
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mcrcjal compemne sjstcm In both countnes radio is con- 
cerned \Mth the entertainment of the masses, m neither coun 
trj, therefore, does the total output satisfy sensitnc people 
with ser} high aesthetic and moral ideals In both, selective 
t\v irling of the dials will in normal tunes usuallj produce some 
good music, some serious discussion The size of the United 
States, and the freedom of our competitive sjstcm, probably 
alJovi the indii idual listener greater freedom of choree here 
than m Britain The BBC is often under attack at home for its 
deliberate political neutraht)— which its critics sa) comes down 
to political covvardice—for the lack of \aneTy of its programs, 
for what its cntics regard as a stuffiness and lack of enterprise 
which the) maintain is meviuble in anJ^hmg the government 
laj’s Its hands ort, There are British admirers of our own 
Amencan sj stem, though most of them dislike the advertisers’ 
plugs, w hich after all w oufd seem to be an inevntablc concom- 
itant of commercial broadcasting 
One thing should be clearl) noted B) all the organs of mass 
dissemination of culture, newspapers, penodicals, bools, radio, 
and the mov les, there is going on constant!) an exchange across 
the Atlantic w hich is quantitaovel) a new thing, and w hich has 
no exact parallel m history In our own tunes this exchange at 
the lev el of the masses has been strikjngl) in our favor, at dus 
lev el w c export far more than w e import- Indeed, man) con- 
serv ativ e Englishmen are alarmed b) w hat the) call the Amen- 
canization of Bntam They shudder at the sight of British chil- 
dren plaj mg gangster, their ears are offended b) the dm of 
hot music fresh from Harlem, the) arc gneved b) the increas- 
mg British use of Amencan slang To an Amencan traveler 
their fears seem exaggerated He cannot believe that Much 
^Lchmgham will vet) soon become exactly like Kalamazoo 
or Kankakee But rc is cercami) true that, thanis to modem 
agenaes for the disseminanon of culture— and in particular to 
the movies, ibr tfie £ntisfi siiow an ofistmatc prer'erence for 
the product of Hollywood over iheir own native product— 
ordinar) people m Bntam have become aware of many fea- 
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turcs of American life which they like, and which they would 
hkc to have for themselves. That many of these features— swing, 
slang, easy relations between the sexes, general social informal- 
ity, cheap motorcars, electric refngerators, central heating, 
the glitter, drive, and restlessness of Hollywood’s America— 
seem to many thoughtful people on both sides of the Atlantic 
not at all good is certainly true. This is, however, merely to 
recognize that the fundamental problem of modem civilization, 
the full education of the masses, is essentially the same on both 
sides of the Atlantic. How far this still incomplete Americani- 
zation of the British masses will go no one can be sure; there 
still arc, as we shall see in the next chapter, many real dif- 
ferences hctwecn the British way of life and the American. 
Meanwhile, it remains a fact that the well-worn expression, 
“after all, we speak the same language,” is getting to be less a 
metaphor and more a literal description. 



4. The British People 


TTiere are those who would say that our chapter heading is 
JTusJeading-that there is no Bntish people, but only Bntish 
peoples, English, Welsh, Scottish, Irish, Canadian, Australian, 
and so on Historically there is no getting around the fact that 
the English have been the dommant people ;n the making of 
the Commonwealth and Empire, but they are m many ways a 
modest people and in some ways a tactful one, and they have 
found jc convenient to spare the susceptibilities of their part- 
ners by using wherever possible the relatively modem and 
somewhat synthetic term * Bntish ” Even so, they and others 
sometunes slip, and refer carelessly to ' English foreign policy 
or say that ‘ England made such and such a treaty ” Of course, 
the nght word ever since the Union of England and Scotland 
m 1707 has been ‘ British ” Amencans, too, should be tactful ui 
these matters, and use “Bntish” wherever the action of the 
whole state or society is mvolved But there are limits They 
did not sing “There 11 always be a Bntam", and there is no 
such thing as ' Bnush' literature Even the Scots have had to 
accept the inclusion of Bums and Scott in histones of ‘ English’ 
literature 

1 THE BRITISH MELTING POT 
None of the constituent peoples of the Bntish Isles are, by 
standards of modem ethnology, racially “pure” Ethnologists 
and archaeologists believe that there were Several waves of 
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invasion in very early times, cs'cn before the famous “Celts" 
arrived and that the Celts themselves were probably not a single 
race. They are in general agreement that the four-hundred- 
ycar Roman rule in England and Wales at the beginning of the 
Christian era meant no considerable additions from the Medi- 
terranean to the human stock of the island. Until quite recently 
most historians have held, however, and many English laymen 
still hold, that the best-known invasion of the isUnd, that of 
the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, killed off all the earlier inhabitants of all but the 
western fringes of England and the Highlands of Scotland, and 
substituted the tall, blond Germanic Anglo-Saxons. This view 
has in our own day suffered discredit from extra-scientific 
sources through the fact that two bitter wars with the Germans 
have made Englishmen somewhat less anxious than in Victorian 
days to be known as fellow Germans; it has also suffered, in 
the long run perhaps more seriously, from careful studies which 
show that over most of England the previous inhabitants, the 
Britons, were not wiped out as the Red Indians were wiped out 
in Eastern North America, but survived as a menial class, and 
eventually mixed svich their conquerors. In Wales, in the 
Highlands, and in Ireland the Celtic peoples survived almost 
intact. 

The Norman conquest of the eleventh century brought a 
relatively small amount of new stock to the mixture, but it 
made a great change in the ruling classes, and it profoundly 
altered English political and cultural institutions, tying them 
very closely with those of France. Indeed, for the next four 
centuries England and France wcie in some senses one country, 
and their ruling classes, in particular, mingled freely. The 
Norman was the last great conquest of England, but several 
small though important additions to the previous human mix- 
ture were made in the following centuries, notably of Flemish 
weavers in the Middle Ages and of French Huguenots in early 
modem times. Modem England was, especially in the nine- 
teenth century, a haven for political refugees from the con- 
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tinent, and there has alwajs been a slight inflow of foreigners 
brought by economic motnes But these have been mere 
trickles The British melting pot— and for centuries it \\as a 
real melting pot— had long ago done its \\ ork 

It u ould no doubt be an exaggeration to say that the average 
Britisher glories in the fact that he is a product of race mixture 
But in anything like the sense the term has for Nazis, the 
Bnash arc simply not “racialists “ They do not ei en talk as 
much as they used to about contrasts between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Celt They has e indeed as a people a \ eiy’ deep feeling 
that the) are superior to other peoples, and that feeling has 
o\ eitones of at least “w hire supremac)' ” But only a fesv ex- 
treme nationalists really hold that “niggers begin at Calais ” 
The Bntish, perhaps m part in reaction against the Nazis, do 
not base their sense of supenonty on annhmg as philosophical 
and literary as theones of race TTiat may u cll be one of the 
reasons why their sense of supenont)*, esen in these days 
when their Victorian world supremaej’ has gone, b sail so 
strong and serene 

The foregoing generalization, like all those w e shall attempt 
to make about the Bntish, must not be taken as more than a 
very rough one If, as Burke said, you cannot indict a nation, 
you cannot desenbe one cither— at least jou cannot make 
mathematically exact statemcnB about one It is clear that you 
can make no concrete statement about the attitudes and char- 
acter and behasior of fifty million people on this earth which 
Will hold for cs erj' one of them. You may say that the Bntish 
are stolid and phlegmatic, j ou w ill not go far in direct expen- 
ence wth them, nor in indirect expenence of them through 
reading their noveb and their historj’’, without encountenng 
some w ho are \ oluble, excitable, even h\ stcncal Our generah- 
zations in such matters most be rough approximations based on 
the average, on the common-sense, unanthmetical statisncs our 
minds fo^e out of our direct and indirect expenence 
Tradmonal stereotj'pes— the canny Scot, the hot-tempered 
(and preferably red headed) Indunan, the Scandinavian square- 
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head, the Latin lover— are dangerous because of their over- 
simplicity, which leads us to over-simplify international rela- 
tions, to assume that a given course of action will have simple 
and predictable results, to be unduly angry with other peoples 
when they do not beluve altogether as uc think they should 
behave. Nevertheless they arc important, first, because they 
fonn a sort of first approximation from which we can build up 
better and more accurate judgments; and second, because, in 
the present stage of hutnan education, ordinary people still 
think about their neighbors mostly in terms of these stereo- 
types. For a long tune, most Americans arc bound to form 
their opinions of tlic British from Hollywood, the pulps, the 
popular press, the so-called “comic strips,” and such-like 
sources rather than from the writing of Henry James, Mad- 
ariaga, Renier, and Brogan. -They are going to firtd their Brit- 
ishers in Ivord Flushliottom, Sir Sidney. Mr. Arthur Treacher’s 
buxlets, Sw AwUtey Stwwb’s amoctits. Bulldog D tunutmtul, tl« 
cartoonists’ Jolm Bull; they will not commonly get even to 
the relative simplicities of Dickens, Kipling, and ?■ G. Wode- 
Iiouse, 

2. nUITlSH NATIONAL TRAITS 
TIius duly warned of the necessary incompleteness of such 
judgments, we may now attempt to describe some of the traits 
of the British as they come out in the British way of life. We 
have already noted that, though in the United Kingdom at 
least they arc clearly one people politically, Wales, Scotland, 
Ulster, and even the various regions of England itself, have in 
earlier times been politically independent, and that history and 
geography have combined to stamp certain peculiarities upon 
them. All in all, from the point of view of the effective work- 
ing of the political unit as a whole, these differences today 
arc dearly of the same order as the differences between Ver- 
mont, Louisiana, and California rather than of the order of 
those betsveen Russia and Poland; that is, they do not menace 
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hold roughly true of all classes and all regions. First, we may 
say that the British are still as a people self-assured, serene in 
their national sense of superioncy; or to put it crudely and 
negatively, that they have no national inferiority complex. 
They have been, ar least unol the present time of troubles 
which began for the whole world in 1914, clearly a great, suc- 
cessful nation, in Victorian tunes at the very top of the heap; 
or as the Nazis used to put it for propaganda purposes, but 
not without an element of truth, they were a “satiated” people. 
This docs not mean that there were no discontented people in 
Britain, that there ere no iaJivtdujJs with inferiority com- 
plexes; it means that as members of the great group, as members 
of a club or a team called the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, Britishers could feel that they shared in something the 
whole world admired or envied. The actual situation of Great 
Britain in the contemporary world is no longer that of “top 
nation,” and the consei^uenccs of this change will be one of the 
most important matters we must consider in the later part of 
this book. But It would seem that psychologically the implica- 
tions of this change have not yet penetrated far into British 
popular consciousness. Deep down, the British still feel pretty 
satisfied with themselves. 

What we arc driving at may come out more clearly if we 
use the method of contrast. There arc peoples who arc, as 
peoples, aggrieved, unhappy, who nurse unsatisfied ambitions, 
whose national pride is sensitive— peoples with national inferior- 
ity complexes. That they often, and perhaps usually, are 
morally justified in thc/r attitude need not at this moment con- 
cern us; we are trying hard to describe, not to praise or blame. 
Though it will give offense to many good people to cite them, 
we may give as examples the Irish, the Poles, and thanks to the 
unhappy events of recent years, the once fairly serene and self- 
assured French. From a lofty and perhaps inhuman position of 
neutrality, these peoples look like problem children; they 
have to be handled delicately, like the patients which in a sense 
they are. The British afford no such problem. 
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They do, indeed, afford an opposite sort of problem. Their 
national self-assurance— espccjaU^ if it is reenforced by \anous 
class traits mto that effonlcss sense of supenontj said to be 
the special stamp of Oxford and Cambndge on their sons— 
makes it extremelj hard for foreigners to get along w ith them. 
Anglophiles like to jioint out that the British reallj aren’t snobs, 
that It s onlj their manner, and that once y ou hav c broken the 
ICC the Bntisher, if not precise!) a hale-fellow -well-met, is 
reall) a serj decent fellow, quite willing ro compromise, and 
m fact much easier to get along with than peoples more super- 
ficiall) pliable and accommodating This is probabi) true of 
the great majont) of Britishers— bur the manner remains, and 
takes some adjusting to, as nun) an American gosemment 
official or soldier in the recent war can testify 

Among the upper classes especully, British self-assurance 
takes the (to us) odd form of an incurable addiction to under- 
statement We Amencans, save perhaps for a feiv baeWard 
Yankees, do our boasting openl) and unashamed!) , character- 
istxcalls, what we ha\e of folk literature is the tall tale— Paul 
Bun) an and his compeers. It nu) w ell be that our fondness for 
h)'perbole often masks a certain lack of self assurance. It is 
true also that our uU tales, as a .Mark Tw am tells them, for in- 
stance, are satirical attacks on pretense and vainglory You can 
burst 3 bubble as well b) blowing it up too far as by pncking 
It. But such matters arc too foreign and tco subde for the 
Englishman to understand he hears an Amencan talk 

big, he thinks the Amencaa is an offensive boaster Similarlv, 
w hen an Arrencan hears an Englishman apologize for almost 
erer)thing, depreciate almost evcrv’thing— especial!)' things 
personal to himself— the Amencan thinks the Englishman is a 
bit of a rabbit. Actuall), the Englishman is just obesing a 
fashion no more than skin deep, when he sa\ s ‘“Xot much of a 
show, this” he reall\ means xn Amencan “We’re got a swell 
outfit” A social psy chcHosist »irb tame on his hands coidd bo 
doubt delve prett) deeply mto this matter, and come up with 
some interestmg reflections, we may here be pardoned for 
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noting merely that for the future of Anglo-American relations 
it really is a superficial matter. It is a good thing for people of 
both nations to note as one of the striking diflcrcnccs between 
the tsvo— and then not exaggerate it by worrying about it. 
Above all, neither should try to imitate the other; in social in- 
creourse between the two peoples, one may even say that tlic 
note picturesquely American an y\mcrican is, the more he 
luccccds with the Ilritish; and, of course, the converse is true, 
miration here may be the truest, but it is certainly not by any 
ncans the most effective, form of flattery. 

Second, and again consequent at least in part on the success- 
ul role of llritam in modem history, Britishers display a very 
vide toleration of individual differences among themselves, and 
:vcn among others. Tlic trait comes out most clearly as a sull- 
ngness to tolerate, indeed it seems at times a willingness to en- 
tourage, individual eccemricitics. If you wore a straw iiat 
ind 3 fur coat to a football game in America the odds are over- 

helming that you would get the hat knocked off before you 
tad gone very far; if you did the same thing at a varsity rugby 
natch in England you would probably find that most people 
Acrc trying rather uncomfortably, and ccnainly rather eon- 
ipicuously, not to notice you at all; and even if you cried it at a 
note plebeian professional soccer match, you would probably 
meet nothing worse than a few jeers. Let tlicrc be no mistake— 
the British have some very rigid codes of behavior, notably the 
public-school code, and individuals who do not do the right 
things and avoid doing the svrong things soon find themselves 
rejected. But this fact does not produce as much leveling and 
uniformity as we observe in democratic countries like the 
United States and France, let alone deliberately totalitarian 
locictics like Germany, first because the British upper-class 
code encourages variation, once a few essentials arc complied 
with, and second, because the structure of British society is so 
definitely a class structure that lower and middle-class people 
can unashamedly have codes of their own. 

Tlic point has often been made: the British, socially at least, 
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prefer libertj’ to cqtali^*. There is the indiWdual libcr^' of the 
c% cr5‘-EnglishnunVhomc-is*hjs-c2stIc sort, the Ubert)' that has 
its extreme m oddixy and ccccntncjt)*. But c\ en more impor- 
tant IS the great freedom wjrf) uhich the Bnosb form rolantsry 
assoaaaons. Such associations arc perhaps quite as common 
sv ith us, and they arc in a sense a mark of Western cn'ibzatioa. 
Even in France, w here there are supposed to be few cr of these 
group lo) aloes between the mdrvidual and the state, there are 
really many \oluntar\' societies, Frenchmen too fonn leagues, 
clubs, and soaetjes of all sorts, c\cn a hgue contre talcoolims. 
But the Bnttsh still do an cxtnoTdiMjy number of thhss by 
voluntar)’ association that with us are done by rfie government. 
Most visitors to England have noticed on shop counters the 
miniature lifeboats, w ith slots for coins, mvidng concribun'oss 
forasoden.' which does what our Coast Guard does. The jno*t 
geoerocs of our soldiers in Bntaln have admitted themselves to 
be a bit w om out by the extraowJaan* number of good causes 
which hare their rpecul flag days (tag days); bur the Briash 
go right on patiently puttiag a few coppers in boxes held out 
to them in the streets by young ladies, and recehisg pape^ 
flow ers, flags, crosses, and what-not for their lapels as a s^ 
that once more dir;' have done dielr duty. Hardly had the 
Allies got to North Africa in 194a when advertisemeats ap- 
peared in Tte Times re q uesting contributions for a socie^ for 
the protection of horses from ribrir unfeeling Arab juasrers. 

This last suggests a fact noted by many British crirics, that 
many of these societies are devoted to good causes in lands not 
quite up to British bcirsnitaiiza standards. It was a stock re- 
proach made by British radicals in the last ccntuij’ that the 
men of Maachesrer w odd join socierirs for the protection of 
horses in Timbactoo, bur would not pay their own workmen 
adequate wages. The reproach was not quite unfounded, but 
it does not cut veij' deep. A vast amount of time and money 
has been spent bj’ humane societies in the home isfcuS. 

This freedom of assodanon suggests a tihird note in British 
life; the British do 2 lot of thh^ voluntarily, or at least babitn- 
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ally, which in other societies require some form of state action, 
because they are essentially bw-abiding, because the machinery 
of law on the whole works smoothly. This is conspicuously a 
product of their recent history, their recent successes. For the 
British have not always been law-abiding. On the contrary, in 
the eighteenth century they had, quite justihably, a reputation 
for being unruly, riotous, hard to govern. To Frenchmen in 
1780, serene in the apparent stability of their monarchy, the 
British ucre incurable revolutionaries who had cut off one 
king's head and chased anocher. had had to put down the Old 
Pretender in 1713 and the Young Pretender in 1745, had just 
made a mess of things in their North American colonics, and 
in that very year had indulged themselves in the Lord George 
Gordon Riots, v, hen London was for three days in the hands 
of a raging mob-or at any rate, a drunken mob. The political 
stability of Briuin is a comparatively new thing. 

U has by now become fixed in liabic, and can stand fairly big 
shocks; there is, for instance, the familiar tale of strikers and 
policemen playing football during the abortive General Strike 
of ipid. The British arc occasionJly somewhat priggish about 
their respect for the law. A young English exchange student in 
America during the Prohibition era used firmly to refuse cock- 
tails with the remark that of course he drank when he was 
home in England, but that like all good Englishmen he believed 
in respecting the laws of the country in which he was a guest. 
He was not a great success in America. It is no doubt idle to 
speculate whether this respect for law, this willingness to abide 
by customary forms of settling questions by discussion and 
voting, could withstand a period of grave internal economic 
and political difficulties of the sort that certainly threatens 
Britain today. One thing, however, is clear; a long period of 
stability has given the British certain political habits which, 
like all human habits, are essentially conservative and are not 
easily eradicated; they have in their bw-abiding habits, if not 
complete insurance, at least a kind of backlog against violent 
revolutionary change. 
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^\’hethtr these hsbhs are so tnerained as to mate ilcrx evo- 
ludonai)- change too diSecIt b an even harder problem. For 
nearly ns'o cenmries, certainly, Britain has L*nder2Dnr, wTtbonr 
serious polhical and economic violence, changes as erca: as 
any sooetv' has undernone. \\c have aJreads' pohited o’jz thsr 
Liverpool is almost as “nett-” a c:t\' as Chiago. The process 
was not M hoUy uithonr edtatrid violence— the 2:::i-{Ttzckh:c 
tio3 of the early nineteenth cenrurs*. a v- hole series of srrilLes- 
nor w-hoUy without pohneal enses— the near-revolution of 
1S32 when parUament was first reformed in the direcdoa of 
democratic sufFrace, the CihartijT troubles of the i?4o'£, the 
crisis over the powers of the House of Lords in 191*. Bur on 
the ss-hole the process of change has been 50 orderly that we 
must Us: as a fourth crah of the Brhbh their reputsdoa for cen- 
servatbm. 

Here, perhaps, thrir r tp uiarlo a b no: almgethtr deserved. As 
touTssa. we Americans note the nrvirals of medieval cere- 
monies, the Beefeaters a the Tower cf London, the old casdes 
and caritedrals, the ha!f-cni>ertd horses, the bew feg ed bw- 
versi, the royal procession to open a sesdon cf parUament, the 
Rerjaissance hearinj arrar^emems, the hardly more than Ren- 
aissance plumbinsr. note drat the Brhhb are proud, in thrir 
esua! apoloneric manner, of a3 this surface msJieralhm. \\’e 
hear them tall: in the cenrie tone of inoci irony, wfcidi b the 
public-sdiool wav of boasm^, about their incurable con- 
sgrvatrm. And we are fooled— which b quhe camral, since in 
these matters the Brirish hrve alreadr succeeded rn fooling 
themselves. We do nor readSr seize the fact that murui of this 
Brirish r e v e r ence for the past b on a per with our own 
sneestor-hunrins, our owtj reconametjon of Colonial %\’3' 
liamdjurg, our erwn Idr. Ford's paradovical devorion to the 
Early Atnericaa be has done so cuuh to desroy, our own 
wo^hip of the Foundins Fathers. Ir is, perhaps, tyj more than 

gtsin^ all sorts of fcndamentzl socsl, polirical, and eccnouuc 
chantr^ Bur h should nor bEnd cs to the resluT of these 
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changes: the Dritain that produced the Mosquito bomber, that 
proposed the Ueveridge Plan, b not prccisclv old-fashioned. 

No one can study the Bntbh people without encountering 
their pride in what they usually consider their superiority to 
mere logic. They are especially fond 0/ contrasting thcinsclves 
in this respect with the logic-ridden French. Once more, we 
arc dealing with popularly accepted stereotypes. The land 
that produced Bacon, Darwin, and other great scientists has 
clearly produced logical thinkers of a very high order. Out we 
need not here go into such complicated questions as whether 
or not Dritbli cultural genius, as it flowered in men like Shake- 
speare or Oileridge, has a depth not found in reison-loving 
Frenchmen. For us, the important point is the political impli- 
cations of the British liclief that they arc superior to logic. We 
need not quarrel about words. If you define logic in politics 
as the pursuit of abstract principles to their bitter and uncom- 
promising end, then the British arc singularly free from addic- 
tion to logic in politics. They have had their abstract political 
extremists— William Godwin's Voliiicjl Jmiiee of 1794 carried 
the doctrines of philosophical anarchism to the point of ob- 
jecting to the orchestra leader's baton as a tyrannical inter- 
ference with the individual liberty of the players— hut as a 
people they has'c not since the seventeenth century followed 
political extremists. Tlic British, perhaps c\en more than other 
Western peoples, arc fond of their old and “irrational” institu- 
tions, such as the I louse of Lords, for instance, and they often 
use such institutions to give themselves the comfortable feeling 
of permanence in the midst of change; and they have the habit 
of accepting in practical politics compromise solutions whic 
do not fully satisfy the expressed aims of active extremist 
groups. This is really all the famous Bntisli superiority to 
logic comes to. It docs not differentiate them as much from 
other peoples, including notably ourselves, as many Britishers 
like to think it docs. 

A sixth note of British life b the hardest of all for Amencans 
to get themselves straight about, hardest because in the eyes 
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of the rest of the v.orld wc share this trait v.ith the Bntish, 
here, to understand the British mc have to understand our 
selves, which is always difficult. But if jou read French, Ger- 
man, or almost an) continental comment on the Bntish, ) ou 
w ill be strucL w ith the recurrence of phrases like “perfidious 
Albion, British h^ pocn^ ,’ and so on, A distinguished Italian 
publicist IS fond of saj mg WTicn j ou hear the Bntish sa^ 
that thej are no doubt dull and stupid, but at least honest, 
beware' Thej arc about to double-cross jou,” Or take the 
famous phrase, the white mans burden,” for the Empire 
Bntish liberals and radicals have never been verj fond of that 
phrase and toda^ )au will rarely hear it from Bntish bps save 
in ironj— which maj possibly be not altogether a good sign for 
the future of the Empire. But in Victorian daj s a lot of Brit- 
ishers were reallj sincerely moved b) the feeling that thej 
were trustees for less developed darLcr-sUnncd peoples. To 
Germans or Frenchmen, however, India, for instance, hardly 
looked like a burden, or at an^ rate, it was the kmd of burden 
thej w ould gladlj see their own country assume We Amen- 
cans w ere asked by some of our leaders, notably Senator Bcr 
endge, to take up a sunilar burden after the Spamsh-Amencan 
War But this phase of our national history proved no more 
than temporary 

There arc a number of reasons whv the Bntish acquired this 
reputatjoa for h^poensj, but the mam one is deaiiy this 
Bntain had managed to acquire a great deal of the worlds 
wealth and temtorj It is true tfm it was often said that 
Bntam had blundered mto Empire in a Ft of absent mmdedness, 
but to less successful peoples this seemed hardlj plausible 
Th^ thought wealth was usually acquired by rather shad^ 
means, and it seemed to them liLcI^ that the Bntish had ac- 
quired irso ^lorcover, the Bntish real!} had as a people certain 
obvious virtues-42w-abidmgness, toleration, clcanlines5-a,nd 
,nia^',n^,sh)tTr .Vvnm,nr,nscas«ip,a Jirpirggnsh 
pnggishness are not identical, but in Aeir outward manife^ 
lions the^ are easj^ mistaken one for the other In international 
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a/Tain British statesmen and publicists always took a high 
moral tone in favor of the sacredness of treaties and the need 
for honesty and ojxnncss in international dealings; to which 
their European rivals would reply tlut strict adhesion to estab- 
lished arrangements is obviously to the advantage of those 
whom the arrangements benefit-that, in fate, the British were 
now moral because they were successful, and successful be- 
cause tlicy had once immorally grabbed so much. We Ameri- 
cans arc likely* to hear this last argument made against us quite 
a bit in the next few ycars—noe inconceivably by a few Brit- 
ishers, among others. 

Self-assurance, willingness to tolerate eccentricity, great 
freedom of association, lavv-abidmgncss, a curious mixture of 
conservatism and enterprise, a reputation for distrusting logic 
which they do not altogether deserve, a generally high stand- 
ard of public morality which has seemed to their continental 
neighbors not uninUed with hypocrisy-these arc generaliza- 
tions w hich hold reasonably true of ail classes of the British 
people. But there are real class ditTcrciiccs in Britain, and no 
one could write sensibly about that country without attempting 
to describe some of these dilTcrcnccs. 

3. CLASS DISTINCTIONS IN DRITAIN 

In England there is one singularly clear-cut class line which 
is the most important of all, and which has no exact parallel in 
the United States— the line which separates gentlemen from 
those who arc not gentlemen. We may anticipate briefly here 
what we shall have to consider at greater length in the latter 
part of this book, and point out that this war has strength- 
ened in Britain a feeling which has been growing for a long 
time, tliat it is not really a good thing to have a society in 
W'hich it is so easy even for a foreigner to tell who is a gentle- 
man and wivo is not. In fact, the Bntisli tend a bit to avoid the 
Word “gentleman” and almost entirely eschew “lady”; but the 
phenomenon is there, and you do not change it by using terms 
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like “upper clin,” “ruitng chss,” ‘‘p<KS«S'in2 class,” and the 
hke. 

A \\ord of warmng Wc Americans do not get oorsekes 
fons'ard much m the necessan task of urder^tandin^ the 
Bnosh if «c tell them— a-’d ourselres— that «e hare noduns 
like class disanctions m the Unred Starrs. \\ c hare, mdeed, 
produced one of the most curtc^ phrases in all the ar^nal of 
snobbers , “She was bom on the wToa^ s’de of the railroad 
tracks.” And on si hat ts perhaps the gentler '’de of such mat- 
ters, rr IS dear that there are legions uj Boeton, PhUadsIpho, 
Charleston— and, in spre of the opuuon of iro^ Arrencans to 
the contran. Veil hork Gt\— to wluch onl\ birth can grre 
access. But in Amcnca such maners do not worn erca the 
self-made man, let alo-’c the average ciazen, in Brmun thejr do 

In England, \ ou can tell a gendeman br h» accent. We all 
knov. tlut tt IS almost imposrblc for an American to acqunc 
crea a rroderatcU c oav ’ incii’ . g Englsh accent, it is jcsc as 
nearly impossible for an ordciin English-naa not boro a 
gendeman to acquire a gendeman's nay of speakmg. It is cot 
a matter of pronounang one’s b't; it is a far more delicate roat- 
ter of ron cl^fualiiy, intoaadoa, ard rhithm. And accecc a 
of course but the beginning— though it is by far the snup’est 
idngle sign of membe^p, so dmp’e that a foreismer widi any 
fcmd of ear f*n wfy mTTg, eren thoc2h he cannot muate it 
There are other «'2ns-cIodics, for mstance, which are not al- 
ways tweeds, and a who'e set of irual responses m the day-to- 
d^ routine of life, hidi can onls be made pnaperly sctiv 
mane, cnconsaons, fay eaHs trataiag. As m most soc'snes, 
much of this naming xs done b\ the family, but m Engiand— 
and this k the striks^ role of the public *djool— a much greater 
part of the training than xs usual m inyt sociens csy be done 
a «ch(X>L 

For It is a commonplace of modern Bntish lustorv diat, 
thoush at given monrat its epper class is so dearly defined 

It may be not unfanly de'cribcd as a caste, access to dat 
from bdow is comparatively ea^. The dasre process is 
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for the outsider to make good, making good is usually thought 
of, especially in novels and essays on English life, as making 
money, but it may mean no mure than a modest penetration of 
univenity, church, bar, medicine, civil service, politics, press— 
any of the careers normal for a gentleman. Even in business, 
money-making need not be on a colossal scale. TIic outsider 
M ho has thus made good will find liimself pretty well accepted, 
and unless he Is an introvert much disturbed by his lack of the 
proper accent and other automatic responses, u ill not feel him- 
self too much of an outsider. He uill send his children away 
to school uhilc they arc still pretty young; the schools will 
give them the responses their parents did not have; the second 
generation, therefore, will unquestionably accepted by 
their caste. Nearly nso hundred years of this process in a 
state constantly growing in stealth and population have pro- 
duced an upper class by no means small in numbers. The Brit- 
ish census naturally docs not deal with such matters, but it is 
clear that ladies and gentlemen must be numbered in the mil- 
lions. You muse not think of them as a small and oppressive 
aristocracj*, even in a purely social sense; they are, if we may 
permit ourselves to be vulgarly American on the subject, a 
sort of glorified middle class. 

They arc not an absolutely homogeneous class. They display 
a great deal of individual variation, as well as those professional 
variations and group loyalties which arc only beginning to be 
studied by sociologists. In many senses a British physician, for 
instance, is first of all a physician and only second a Britisher, 
or even a gentleman. Certainly those who during the war had 
the task of promoting good individual relations between our 
men in Britain and the British found that the safest way to 
start was to bring together Americans and Britishers who had 
the same vocations. There is, of course, at the top of the 
social hierarchy in Britain a titled aristocracy; but, just as with 
the upper class as a whole, assimilation of outsiders lifted to the 
peerage is relatively easy. TIic majority of Brifisli peerages 
today have been created within the last two centuries, and 
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a h-.idfLl go bacL bn <rid Tt-io” tirses, that n, to tie 
Middle A'»cs, Nobodv can t^U v hat has bnxr»y* of /ary72s 
Norman blood, bf it sec»^s to have go* abo-* as niied as 
blood can be. Thc'e is also a serv la*xc fringe a* th** bonen 
of the mdus s t class of ge*" J^'n'n v Host tutus, in *p'te of trs 
clear S'gn of acce*':, is not al«K*e»h*r fixed. B) and la^ge, the 
career op^ to zi'trn worts fo- th- coni*n>jtl enlargcm-ni t/ 
the gendtmanis class i is, paradox-cans ca$ ‘*r to go cp than 
to coTC doATi. B^t th^'e is a ce'tajs an'0'*nt of do rward 
irovc*Ti*~it:, b'OG'rh*^ on a!r'o«*' alw xvs bj eco'^om,'* fadcre; a 
the n-r ‘'•emrh ce'*Tin fi” ch of th-s w as caLcn ca‘'e of b) emi- 
graaon to the Lrmed Sta.es o* th'* donGn-ons, 

The clearest nft ei th* i.pp*r da's is dneribed bv Mr Shasr 
as that be*v een Hall** and “Heartb’ea'L Honse.” 

Hors-bacL H^U is the henerg set, th* ptople vho pin games, 
bre in the co ar'n , p-osnde th- oScer-cU-s in and Navs 
(no* pearls to the same eitenr in th- -Mr Fo'ce), dtstres: the 
intellect and the arts, make cp th- ‘‘D • Ha'ds” of To-s p^’li- 
ncs. These are th- p*op*e, cancatc cd ro do-b* enm^eanon- 
alls bs Holis'w ood, who stand n •\m— ican cs es « th- n*pical 
Ensli-h genJemen. TTi-j are fmjc— ds bs ro trssans as esrv 
triiecxual as the} hie to male ojt; and tfceir w tse- r'-nd>-'S 
are mo c renli-nt pobtjcaU} than thes appear to b-, bat jr 
wonld be fooLsh to maeitam tha* even the Holls*wood esnea 
turc IS wdioUs v> idiom foundation. Th-s are todz} ore- the 
who’c cla<s pnobabl} umrenca!]} tnfeno- to the mhibnants 
Hcanbrcal. House- 

Heartbreak House ts die ctellectLals, th- p®op’- w-fco read 
books and W7j.e them, who do a •»ood deal th- work o^ 
goTcroji? and who talk as nr'di and as rapidls as ars peop’* 
on earth- Th-s too lire la ux oo ntrs as r--di a? th*} pos- 

sibh can.T>rt arcirncii Je^s well tnownm theLnned Sates 
than ih- peop'- of Ho»scbaci. Halk tho^'sb HoUsns ood txxa 
<3on23]v ^owed ih- late Le*li- Hensa’-d to pin o-'- of them- 
Til.fr inteUecruals elsew here m the mod-m w odd, Bnt.'h ci-el' 
are m revolt aga.nst »h»s uim-rilectual v- arid, and some 
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of them take refuge from it in the pleasanter world of their 
own ideas. Out two world wars have disillusioned them, and to 
a certain extent toughened them. You will find in some of 
their weeklies the same symptoms of hyperacidity of the mind 
you will find in corresponding New York weeklies, but as a 
whole British intellectuals today are by no means in a mood 
of despair. They arc more likely to live in Beveridge House 
than in Heartbreak House. 

Afost of tlic British upper classes belong in neither of these 
groups; they arc just onlinary privileged men and women, 
most of them with responsible jobs and desirous of maintaining 
their position in the community. They arc au'are that their 
position is challenged by the demand of the masses for higher 
standards of living, and some of them arc as frightened by the 
Red .Menace as any members of the ruling class In other coun- 
tries. Bur, if they arc compared with their opposite numbers 
in most of Western Europe, they still seem like an ciTective 
ruling class. You will not hnd them panicky, as the ruling 
classes of the Trench Third Republic were panicky before the 
War, They are still willing to compromise, still willing to absorb 
outsiders. Their successful absorption of Ramsay MacDonald 
Is perhaps too good a case in point; but in a quieter way they 
seem to be taking up much of the Labour Party. Finally, they 
display, despite what seems to many Americans the undue re- 
finement of their manners, some of the toughness, the streak 
of iron, without which a ruling class in this harsh world is 
doomed. The English gentleman, much as it may pain Innocent 
American Anglophiles to be told it, can still on occasion be 
ruthless— even Machiavellian. 

This brings us to the real British middle class. The great ma- 
jority of the people in the offices, stores, and government serv- 
ices, is still one of the world’s great middle classes. Their eco- 
nomic position has been shaken by the inflation consequent 
upon two wars and by the scarcely corrective deflation of the 
Great Depression. But they have never suffered as the German 
middle classes have suffered, and like the rest of the nation 
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thej' retain 3 good many of theVsctonan nays-morty perhaps, 
than any other class m Great Bntam Thej' still preach, and 
%4h3t xs more, pracuce, middle^lass morahtj. They are a per- 
fectly htcrate people, but cren in Scotland ^ey are not a well- 
read people, (^e has the impression that, compared with the 
corresponding class m America, tbej' are not serj- cvnous about 
the w orJd they Iw c in, they do not go to lectures, forums, a^d 
otherwise show as much interest in adult education as we do. 
And ) ct that is a s erj nsky generalization. Cheap books, espe- 
cially books gning sunej-s of senous subjects, arc sery popu- 
lar in Bntam nowadaj's. The British arc even reading about 
the histor)* of the United States, somethmg the\' have nescr 
done before. They ncser ha\c been quite as insular as the in- 
tellecnials who wrote novels damning them have made out, 
partly because it is a rare Bntuh family that has not some con- 
nection— through emlgntioT, the merchant marine, or the 
rmy— wnth the outside v. orid. But th^’ art, if you lie, a type 
middle class, conscn'ativc, unimaginative, hard-working (tn 
spite of their fondness for afternoon tea)-the wdl-lnowTi 
teckbone of the narion- Th^' were never, as a class, bold and 
enretprisina’. The bold and enterprising individuals who as 
inv enters, entrepreneurs, and managers achiev ed the Industrial 
Revolution were exceptional persons, and thej’ have usually 
risen into the ruling class. This process is still going on. Fur- 
thermore, the middle class as a whole, if not predsely rising in 
the uorid, is tending through education to get externally a 
little more like the upper classes. 

The democratic process of Icvelmg has also been at work 
among the British Wioring classes— or, in a phrase no longer as 
frequently and as unselfconsciously used in modem Britam as 
it Was m \^ctorian times, the lower classes. There arc stfll 
slums in urban Britain and scni porertj' in rural Bitcain- Bat 
die standard of living of die Bnttsh masses has dearly risen 
surer fihr liyr ft'ihnr painssd ^ aAirgdry- 

ridden proletariat of the cight^nth century and Diclens de- 
scribed die miseries as well as the humors of the English low er 
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classes in the nineteenth century. Not so long ago, the British 
working man was known as boisterous, earthy, and addicted to 
strong drink and rioting. He has not by any means been turned 
into a dull, conforming, proper fellow, but he has been to a 
certain extent tamed and disciplined by religion (eighteenth 
and early nineteenth-century Alethodism began his taming), 
education, trades-unionism, and the modest, but real, protec- 
tion of social security laws, which in Britain date from the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

The class is by no means uniform. On an economic basis, it 
may be conveniently broken dow n Into the more modest of the 
white-collar (the British say “blacb-coatcd") workers, the 
domestic workers, the rural laborers, and the industrial work- 
ers. It is this last group, now almost completely unionized, 
that one thinks of drst of all as the “British working man." 

As in other modem economics, including our own, the white- 
collar worker in Britain, clerical workers, retail shop assistants, 
the lower grades of the civil serv'ice, and the like, tend to as- 
similate themselves to the middle class, into which the more 
enterprising of them not infrequently rise. They are not usually 
unionized, and they are not as well paid as the skilled industrial 
workers. They suffered greatly in the depression of the last 
two decades, and they clearly caught some of the spirit of dis- 
content common to their class in the modem world. They 
were not, however, as were their German counterparts, won 
over to a totalitarian philosophy. It' seems pretty clear that the 
votes of this numerous class of white-collar workers were for 
the first time almost universally cast for Labour in July, 194J, 
and determined the extent of the Labour landslide. But it 
would be a great mistake to conclude that they have now be- 
come a well-disciplined, class-conscious proletariat in the 
Marxian sense. They want social security, and for the most part 
they are quite willing to have the government take a large part 
in the economic organization of Britain. They cannot, how- 
ever, at once throw overboard their heritage of middle-class 
gentility, their middle-class habits of mind. It is probable that 
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in Bntir) as in the Uni'td States 2 grea*- man^ 0/ <'’0cld 

be classed as “mdcf^dent” scrers, and as one of the ch.ef c’"- 
m-TEs in the pendujisn I ic 5 %!^^ of deir<XT2nc jpobacs /ron' 
Right to Left and bach agaia 
The Bnri'h servant class has long been dttirdlas end^ 
economic ard sooal pre«si.»’es of a Lind ro- cnlUe tho«e at 
siorL in this coar»n Ein bf/o*e the wai, the serrardess 
apattT'ert and 'nsall ho.^ w c*t taLintr the place of the b^, 
o'd fashioned nine^ee^rb-cenian hoase, L'rdrr the ngorons 
irobdizanon Bnnsh manpo a er and « oranposrer dating th** 
svar domestic serrants ahro^ d sappeared The^ will reappear, 
bu' almo^ ctrta^v in dm-neh^ i'inKb*'s. The rvpe, dear to 
novelists and to HoIU-wood, b too well fixed to d^ oct en- 
tirelv and at o^ce There wiH ahva\*s— w til, for a lo-g tc"'*— 
be a Jeeves. B« as a class with an important place in BntisH 
life the old dcferennal Bnto<h servant cla^ sems to have 6 jsd 
oat ^^’a^ <emce in the ar^ed forces and in v* ar indcstnes has 
given then a rew tndep-nde^ee 
Bntam is roc, lie Fra-cc, for estaace, a land of small fa*ns- 
ownen. The “farr^'r" h.'meli mar own has land, tssnallg' a 
farm of fairls large nze for an intensive agneokam, bet be rs 
more lielv to rent it on a long-tern lease, or manage it for a 
bjg l2rdcm-n»r In anv case, the “farmer” is a capnabst and a 
tna-nager, and them are nr xnzr\ thm. Th.e majontr o*” 
rural England e made op of “agncoltcral labo^'e^” lantTess 
mm worLmg for lure, not weD paid o' well homed 13 conv 
panson with their tubaa fellow conncrvmen who have Jobs, 
but sdn not a true rural pm’tanat, ard nnxh better 0^ than 
their anccsto '5 of a c wu rv o- so ago Thev am, of course; a 
so xiibi'itzsii a naaon, m a de^mte mnonrv, bur they am im- 
portz"c m mans of the faimrg cou’Ties of the ^cdi and 
Midlands. Thev arenotam.gmto’v class, bur almo^ as fixed to 
their jobs as if they were lasdowi^m. Tber are good sro*ie*s, 
jternjslb «”cfc 

people are all over the wodd. But th*y too bare been touched 
b) modem condaions. Not so long ago, the rural wo-iers 
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really behaved as they were supposed to in Victorian novels. 
An American visitor at a “house” in an English village (there 
uas one house, or at most two or three “houses,” where the 
gentlemen lived; the rest were all “cottages”; the distinction 
was of a piece with that between an Anglican “church” and a 
nonconformist “chapel") found, even as late as after the war 
of 1914-1918, that the village men and boys tipped their caps 
to him, or touclicd their forelocks. By 1942, that deferential 
gesture had almost wholly disappeared. Again, it must not be 
assumed that the British countryman has turned revolutionist, 
that he wants to seize the land for himself, or make Britain into 
a land of collective farms on the Russian model. But, like his 
fellows in the cities, he wants social security and a higher 
standard of living. British wartime government control of 
agriculture seems to have convinced him that he can best get 
these things through some measure, at least, of continued gov- 
ernment planning and control. 

British industrial workers, skilled and unskilled alike, are 
now pretty completely unionized. They form the old nucleus 
of the Labour Party, to which they have long been faithful. 
Their leaders have been and are most important in the Labour 
Party, in which, though this may surprise some Americans, they 
arc generally regarded as a conservative influence. Trades- 
unionism in Britain is of such long standing that it has acquired 
routines and habits. Its leaders arc nowadays rarely revolution- 
ists, and indeed seem to many British intellectual Leftists to be 
merely another kind of bureaucrat. We must not exaggerate: 
the present temper of the British laboring men, leaders and 
led alike, is undoubtedly radical. The war has stimulated both 
their hopes and fears, and they have taken full part in the 
lively debate over the future of Britain which has come out 
of Army education and the general ferment of ideas in Britain. 
They do not want to go back to unemployment and the dole, 
and they do not wane their children to have to fight another 
world war. They often call themselves “socialists.” Indeed, it 
was not uncommon for a British soldier in an Army discussion 
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group to preface hrs remarks with “Of course, I’m a socialist” 
—a rcmarL one serj rarel) heard m corresponding discussion 
groups m the Aircnean Anti) m Bntainu But it is significant 
that these British soldiers did not sa) , “Of course, I m a corr- 
munist,' and onl) a handful of Britishers \ oted Communist m 
1945 UTiat the) reallv want is a middle uay between unre- 
smeted pns-ate enterprise and full go% emment control of in- 
dusrr)' The) belies e the) can gcr this and still preserve the 
British heritage of Aemoentte tndiuduaJism. Their present 
temper is radical, bur not resolutjona:) 

E\en m \ ictonan tunes, the British working man was not a 
\ci) deferentu! fellow Heneser.as Mr Shaw so often pointed 
out, and most clcarl) m Pygmihon, completely espoused “nud- 
dlc-class moralit) ” He remams an apparent]) mcurabic gam- 
bler, spending his moncs on football pools and race-track 
betting m a w a) his betters think unfortunate He is fond of 
his pub, the “poor man's club ” There is no Amencan equiva- 
lent of Che British pubhe-house, which fulfills some of the 
ftmcaons of the comer drug-srort, the pool room, and the 
old-fashioned saloon m this comtry Nor thar rhe pub is by 
any means a low er-cUss institution. All classes, especially m the 
count!) and in the small tow n, patronized the pub, which was 
dmded into “pubbe bar,” "saloon bar," “pm ate bar” accord- 
ing, presumably, to class Imcs it was diScult for a foreigner to 
appreciate, for ret) few Amcncans could ever figure out into 
just which one they should go Bnnshers probably knew b) 
instinct. But here too dcmoctacn is at work, and the newer 
pubs and roadhouses arc often built witkoat these puzzling 
comparunents The Bnnsb working man is vei) fond of 
watching soccer foodiall, as w ell as of betting on it. He b) no 
means confines himself to genteel nigmgs like “Well pla) cd, 
sir,” but can make as much noise as an Amencan baseball fan. 

It is still, however, not British practice to bait the umpire 
rile dhasd worims'mzirsdates'iiwiiy oi'^rthrnatiyicn' •vans' 
w c have already ontlined. He has no nanonal mfenont)' com- 
plex, and feels generally sopenor to fore^ers, but rather 
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good-humoredly, and without the acid of race feeling. He is 
tolerant, as human beings go, fond of and used to discussion, 
and not the stuff of which totalitarians arc made. He is almost 
as fond of his garden, his fcnccd-off little semi-detached house, 
as ill at case in huge communal housing (though such housing 
exists, and is increasing) as the middle class. Indeed, the trait 
stereotyped as “every Englishman’s home is his castle” is at 
bottom quite as true of the working man as it is of other Eng- 
lishmen. Urban life has made him more gregarious than the 
upper-class Englishman, but he is nothing like as gregarious as 
Russians, Germans— or Americans. And finally, he remains es- 
sentially a law-abiding person. Under a new depression, he 
may revert to his old rebellious self of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Due right now It looks as if the leveling 
process of British democracy, which has certainly been in part 
3 Icveling-up. has made the British working man too much like 
the rest of his countrymen to be a good revolutionary. 



PART II THE BRITISH ISLES 

IN THE WAR 


5. The Effect of the War on Britain 


Six years of war have brought many and profound changes in 
all aspects of British life. Tlicy may well have prepared the 
way for that “revolution by consent’’ in Britain about which so 
much has been heard both from Britishers and from foreign 
commentators. But we must not lose perspective; not even total 
War means total change in a modem community. The social 
and economic changes now going on in Britain are part of a 
process which set in towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
when Britain's industrial supremacy began to be challenged 
by the rising power of Germany and the United States. This 
war has undoubtedly accelerated the process of change, and 
may well have given it here and there a new direction. But it 
has not accomplished the impossible— a complete alteration in 
the institutions, traditions, habits, and sentiments which make 
up the way of life of a great people. Some human ways change 
with an almost geological slowness, a slowness often masked 
by the tendency of publicists to use sweeping terms like “rev- 
olution.” Indeed, it is not altogether misleading to say that as 
agents of social change wars and revolutions may be compared 
with earthquakes and other rapid forms of geological change. 
In societies as on the face of the earth, other slower and less 
spectacular forms of change arc in the long run more im- 
portant. 

It is almost certain that, when full statistics are available, 
this war will be seen to have cost Great Britain fewer lives 
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than djd the \iar of 1914-1918 The last var cost Bntam ah- 
most a milhon dead-947/>oo is 2 gcneralli. accepted estimate. 
It ts possible that th.s time the death role will no^ be mt.ch 
grca'cr than roughi) half that. This is, of errarse, a shocU^g 
figure, and it includes Co^ooo crnlan deadw fro’n enr^) 
action. In almost cs er)*ihin2 else ireasurable b) sta’-isncs, the 
cost of this uar to Bntan alreadv far exceeds diat of the last 
var Direct destruction in the hoire islands, confined in rfie 
last war to the almost negligible danasc dcr* In Zcppelms 
and coastal shelling, has ror been exacilv r’casumd as jet. As 
good an index as anj of its extent is afforded bj the cs*in2'e 
that there are oscr 4 /xkm»o duel! ~gs in the Bnrrsh Isles m 
need of some Lind of repair becatse of eren; aetjon. Some 
of these dwellings are mere nibble, and uxepa'able; others 
has e minor damage to uundows or roofs, ard have alreadj been 
ptched tip But the sun toal is sasgenng The damage to 
the s« ealth of Bnca-n— to its ‘^pUnf’—fronj sa j ears of neglect, 
of failure to do no'e than the absolute rr-ninun of upLcep— 
mav w ell be et en greater 

Yet Bntam is bj no means a la-nd of "scorched earth.” Its 
countij''ide and its small towns and Tillages have been Urgelj* 
unton^ed b\ enenj action. Esen in Greater London the de- 
struction IS less than some alanmsr American reporters hare 
made out, The incendiaij bombings of 1940-/941 hare left 
large areas, espeoallj around St. Pauls, in a desolation liLe 
that of San Francisco m »9«>5 Damage from V-v capons, though 
exrcmre, was faulv w ell scattered throughout the area, Xo one 
•n ould w ish to make Lzht o^ the dcsCruction total si ar has made 
in Bntam, nor of the «^cnngs herp^p’e hai c so oiu'agcocslj 
borne But the sheer phj'sicd damage done ts no' as extensTC 
as It IS in areas ■where air-warfare has been <upp’en5‘~‘ted b> 
land Ti'arfarc m Xonnands, Icals, German), and Rus^ The 
economic cost of tJus war to Bmam is very h.gh, bet r is no*- 
so hizh that m cannot be parf 6s hard and latcfiigent v. ori 
after the war, and the Brmsfi prop’s are quite prepared to 
paj rt- 
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I. INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS 

The war has brought to Britam a whole series of changes 
w hich may be summed up as a tightening of the controls ex- 
ercised by government over the activitics-and especially the 
economic activities— of individual citizens. It should be clear 
at once that this is no war-made novelty, but part of a tend- 
ency clear even in the United States and which has been going 
on all over the world ever since those now far-off days of the 
early nineteenth century when most men in Western society 
assumed it as axiomatic that "that government governs best 
which governs least— and most cheaply." The war of 1914- 
1918 had already brought a great tightening of such controls— 
had, if you like to put it that way, brought Britain close to a 
form of “collectivism.” There was after 1918 a rapid relaxing 
of these controls. The war, however, brought them back in 
even stronger and more efficient forms. War-time Britain was 
in fact a thoroughly regimented .society, for the great majority 
of Britishers were convinced that only by such regimenta- 
tion could they mass their strength against their enemies. It 
was, in a very real sense, a voluntary regimentation, and did 
not seem therefore oppressive to those who underwent it. 
To the problem-one of the key problems for the understand- 
ing of modern Britain— of how the British people feel about the 
nature and extent of "dc-control” after the war we shall later 
return. 

There is no need here to rake over the coals of controversy 
about Britain’s slowness in getting ready for this war. History 
will probably be a little kinder towards the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment than contemporaries can now be. At the very least, it 
must be recorded that the weapon tlul saved Britain and the 
world, the Royal Air Force, was forged in the 1930’s. It really 
took Narvik and Dunkirk to galvanize Britain into total mo- 
bilization of her strength. Though beginnings were made after 
declaration of war in September 1939, most of the rigorous 
measures which marked a Britain wholly dedicated to the war 
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date from the summer of 1940. It is not within the scope of 
this book to record these measures in detail; we must content 
ourselves with a general view of what thej’ have achiesxd. 

Through a scries of National Scrs'ice Acts and Essential 
Work Orders British manpou-er— and wonunpower—have been 
harnessed in militar)’ and chulian war work. iNlcn from eighteen 
to fony-cnc and tvomen from nineteen fo ns'enty-four years 
of age has'e been made liable to military conscription. Prac- 
tically all able-bodied men and women not in the armed forces 
have been liable to what must be called labor conscription. The 
sj'stcm of directed tabor, to give it a kinder name, has cer- 
tainly not been ft-rannicalH' adnanistered, nor did it result 
in a Britain where evert* single healthy adult was doing war 
s^’ork. Married women u*ith dependent children were not con- 
scripted, and this of course is the most numerous group of 
women. The government sought to keep going as much as 
possible of the routine Bfe of a modem socjen% so that one 
could find beaut)' parlors, smaU retail shops, department stores, 
movies-and even a few taxicabs. But all such services were 
cut to the bone, and many normal goods, such as house- 
hold utensils and furniture, were manufactured in minimum 
quantities and only in “austerin*" models, so that the mar- 
ket for them was almost wholly a second-hand one. The gov- 
ernment did not hesitate to direct men and women into neccs- 
sai)' jobs even though that meant moving them au-ay from 
home. Staristics on these maners could be piled up at great 
length; perhaps the most enlightening one is the government’s 
own estimate that by 1944 two out of three adults betu'een 
the ages of founcen and rix^*-five were doing si-ar work or 
were in the armed forces. 

All this was not achics-ed without stresses and strains, with- 
out some public complaint, without some gos'cmmcnt mis- 
takes. The simpler American Anglophiles do Britain a dissen'icc 
bv insistine that in Britain such things are done with super- 
human perfection. They thereby fail to bring our the essen- 
tially similar nature of the dcroocraric process in both countries- 
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There have been uar-time strikes in Britain, as there have been 
in America; so far as we know, there were no war-time strikes 
in Germany, but tlic price paid by Germany for this exemption 
seems a trifle high. British strikes has'c not. however, been long 
nor numerous; that there were any at all did indeed give rise to 
many indignant letters to the editor and to some grumbling 
among the forces, but it seems clear that most servicemen and 
'vomen. who in peace arc working men and women, felt that a 
certain number of strikes is inevitable in a society based on free 
trades-unionism. In the first access of energy aher Dunkirk it 
is clear that workers of all classes tried to do the impossible. 
Ail restrictions as to hours were thrown overboard, and twelve- 
hour daily shifts in a seven-day week were not uncommon. It 
soon became obvious that with all the patriotic will in the 
world, such hours were too much, and that total output lose 
rather than gained from exhausted workers. Working hours 
were reduced, but even in the sixth year of war a sixty-hour 
week for men and a fifty-fivc-hour week for women were ejuite 
usual. Mistakes were made in (he direction of labor supply, 
especially in the vital coal industry. Too many experienced 
young and middle-aged miners were taken for the armed 
forces, and their places filled with men who had quit the in- 
dustry before the war. These had quit usually because they 
were not the most skilled inincrs, and as a result output suf- 
fered. By 1943 the government was obliged to select by lot 
some of the eighteen-year-olds who came up for military con- 
scription and send them into the mines. It is asking a lot of lads 
who had dreamed of themselves in the blue unifonn of the 
UAF to accept the hard, unpublicizcd work of a coal miner. 
Some few refused, and the whole matter was aired in press 
and parliament. But the government refused to yield, and-this 
docs almost look like a revolution— some public-school boys 
went to work as miners. There were other difficulties. Ucincm- 
bering the grave inroads of I9i4-t9i8 on the intellectual 
leadership of the nation, the government made a serious attempt 
to “reserve’' from military conscription young men who 
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show cd proTiise in thnr studies, csp'^II) in th- field of the 
nerural sa^nccs, Go\ cmmenr never w hoUv gai c ui to the p o- 
test iha' s\,ch rcsen 2aon was “uTdcnocranc,” but th'j y i*!ded 
soT^whai and i seems that ui propoit on to the toal 
casualvics war will cause as great a drajj on B'r’^:nsgdz£d 
y OUT? m'n as did the last. 

Management in indu'ti) siai pur tistd'^r goremmenr control 
as thorou^hl) as w as labor Firms producin'^ no-essc^cjal goods 
w ere obliged to rw itch to the p odtictt<n of cssmaals. TTiose 
left in indi.stnes mam-naUj essential— tha'- is, p oducirz con- 
sumer goods for noma! human needs— were mad- to wo'k a' 
a mmimum ra c to consobda c temporarils w i h o'hcr firms n 
the sam* mdLsm to move ir o jo facto^es a-d ^"^ouses, 
thus maLing more space available for war i."dusm*s Sappls of 
raw materials, boJi domcst'c and imported, w*s pu*" 
direct gov emme**t controL Prices w e'c fixed all a!cr*g th* hss 
from raw mo-enals to the finished retail product. M ages, too 
w ere fixed, a."d forei-m exchange nmdlv contro’Ied, Th* resuL 
w as a renurLablc stabHicv of pnee levels. TTie threat o^ nfU 
Don extsa for por w ar Bream, but it ts fa.r to say dia*- grave 
war tism inflation has b^en avoided. All this has been tduf*"*d 
wnhout gov enun-nt secure or even operaaon of mdustrv TTi* 
Bnnsh bi.rj*css m.zn is still a pnvate busmess man, vvho “ovn^ 
his business. Btr m fact dumg th.5 war he has ro b*mi n 
anvthing like the poreion of th- e^trep’eneur of clasncal 
economics. He has no*’ boeghr ard so’d in a free maiket. He has 
usually indeed, made ironm, but p o*’rs on aayth.U'T like the 
scale of the last war have been prevented bv taiaaon. It ts 
rmufleant that even in the rad cj pmss one rarcl) sees that 
consecrated phrzs“ of 191,-ipiS “vvar profiteer” 

2 RATIOVTNG 

AH classes of Breehms havcv as consumers, been mbnintrd 
to a smet system of lanoaing vvh.cfa has covemd alrno^ all 
arndes of food and dothmg Food raaonmg has been cnd"r the 
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control of the Ministry of Food, a special war-time minlstryj 
all other rationing has come under the long-cstahlishcd Board 
of Trade. Both ministries have power of price fixing as well as 
rationing. The Ministry of Food has often gone the whole way 
towards what muse lie called socialism; it has bought stocks of 
food, both homc-gntwn and iiiiporicd, and taken charge of 
the whole process by which the food went to the ultimate 
consumers. But usually even the .Ministry of Food has made use 
of the established commercial system, especially it.s retail out- 
lets, and both ministries have relied heavily on the collalioraiion 
of the business community, which has been given with a will- 
ingness w hich is certainly in part due to tiie keen asvarencss of 
every Bntislicr that after Dunkirk there was no sense debating 
over bureaucracy, socialism, free enterprise, or any other 
ideological prohteni. 

By the end of 1941. food rationing had been so successful 
that the Minister of Food, I-ord Woolton, was next to Mr. 
Churcliill the most {xtpular nun in ilic Government. It 
seems clear that die basic condition for this success was the 
popular knowledge that in the beleaguered and thickly popu- 
lated island strict food rationing was cwcniial. Those who 
indulge in the popular pastime of comparing to American 
discredit the working of fwKl rationing in tlic two countries 
usually overlook the fact that in the United States tliis basic 
condition did not iuve anything like the same strength as in 
Britain. Oilier factors, hosvcs'cr. undoubtedly contnliutcd to 
tile British success, Hie complete vertical control exercised 
by the Ministry of Food over the whole process of feeding the 
nation, and its unshared jwwcr of price fixing svas one such 
factor. Another was the fixcd-«)uantiiy rationing of basic 
foods, mcar, milk, butter, margarine, cheese, and the require- 
ment tliat the weekly ration of such foods be supplied through 
a regular retailer with whom the consumer w.is registered. 
This did a great deal to prevent ''most-favored customer" 
privileges and under-the-counter sales. Flexibility was intro- 
duced by a limited-points system for canned goods. Supplies 
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of bread, potatoes, and fresh \ccct2bles vere maintain*^ n 
sufficient quann^ so that th^ id not need to be rano— d. 
The existence of a feu uaraaoned protein food>— pou’Tx, 
game, fish— and a fes^ unraaoned luxurv foods 'which were 
free cs cn from price fixirnr liLe mushrooms, asparagus, srran 
bemes, did not seem to arouse the anecr of those who could 
not afford them. Restaurant m*als «erc pemutted \ iihout use 
of ration coupons, but the danger that this freedom w ould be 
aJJoued to gjic the nch a chance to ear which the poor dd 
not ha\c was a\ erred b\ purtinij a price hmi*' of five ‘hillin'n 
—about one dollar— on all meals c\en in the most exp'msixe 
restaurants, and pcrmimns no more than three couiscs-sonp 
or hors tfoeuiTe, mam d-sh, dessert. PerTms«'on marked to 
fashionable restaurants for corer charge, mus’C, and th* lile 
rareli forced the pree up over ten shillings. Moreover, th* 
Mimstn unsnni'ed cheap goterm~*n’ run re 5 t 3 ora''£Si Jknown 
as the Bnnsh Restaurants, ■wdiTC food could be had fo’’ one 
shilling-twenn cents-for a three-course n^l, and sav* to r 
that ifldustnal canteens with cheap neals w-ere latrodcccd n 
most w ar mdustnes. 

The rrsulc was that w-fiac food was araHable m Bnam sras 
spread more erenis over the wdiole populanon than had 
ever been m peace tim“ It was not rerv varied food, bat it 
had all the necessary caloncs and sit2nu.ns, a^d health statistics 
show that the British p*Mp!c have not suffered from under 
nounshmmt dunnj the war Ind-ed, even one in Bntaia will 
tell X ou that the low est 20 per cen' of th* population was bf 
ter nourished than in peace o*^ Ths result, w h.ch seems faidr 
w ell e^bbshed, has been bnr'g h t aboir' bx the r^ore equal 
tLstribuuon of meats and oth»r pm cuss, ard by a well-con 
ducted canpaign for th* bmer use of xegetables and orf’‘*r 
“proteenre foods. Th*- ^Lns^trv of Fo^ pur from pa^^* 
2drertss*n'‘*nts ra th- press; bmadcasr chrot^ the BBC, and 
JUS own .large .staff of field workers to ^get th- Bnai 
hous-wnfe to make th- best us- of food> availab'- to h-r M c 
are even told dial British bousewires have by th.s means b— n 
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cured of their habit of boiling vegetables for hours on end; 
the cure has not yet spread to the average restaurant or hotel 
in Britain. 

Qothes rationing ^vas conducted by a point system based 
on the bare njinimunt of human needs; indeed both press and 
bureaucrats used to indulge in some obvious humor over the 
adjective “bare." An example of the standard taken, for in- 
stance, is the oBicial estimate that a man can get on with 
one new suit every* three years. Rationing was introduced, 
then, not merely to prevent a rise in prices and to procure a 
fair general distribution of clothing, bur to discourage the 
production of clothing and make that much more productive 
power available for war goods. The result was a nation which 
in the sixth year of the war was certainly not well dressed. 
On the other hand, to an ordinary observer the British did not 
seem to desert e the epithet “shabby" some American reporters 
applied to them. Certainty one never saw them in rags. They 
seemed adequately, if not smartly, dressed. 

Tlicrc was a black market in Britain, but it was not an ex- 
tensive one, and never roused public opinion. Tlie courts early 
established precedents by severe fines and jail penalties, and 
this course was thoroughly approved by the people of Britain. 
It is certain that most Britishers have a holier-than-thou attitude 
towards what they think has been the practice of continental 
nations and of their American ally in regard to black markets. 
That their attitude is based on fact— for it is clear that British 
law-abidingness in general survived the temptation to illicit 
trading in rationed goods— unfortunately docs not make it 
much easier for other peoples to put up with. Americans may 
console themselves with the knowledge that the British record 
was not perfect. There were black-market tailors w ho would 
put forbidden cuffs and pockets on men’s suits, there were 
restaurants which sen ed more than the statutory meals, there 
were ways of getting private motor-cars for forbidden jour- 
neys. 
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3. AGRICULTURE ANT) TRANSPORTATION 

The fanner, still m most of the Western world nearest 
the independence dear to classical economics, has been 
Bntam quite as much under go\ emment control as the v. orLer 
and the business man. The Ministij of Affnculmre has taiea 
him firml\ in hand, told him what he had to grow, even hosr 
much land he had to plow, has regnbted pnccs in coilaboranon 
with the Ministrj' of Food, and has helped his labor soppl> 
wnih the sturdv >Qung women of the Women’s Land Amy 
and with sacanon camps for the hanest season. The rcsuls 
ha^e been extraordinary Before the war Britain crew about 
30 per cent of her food, by 1944 she wws growing 70 per cent 
more than m 1939, or just oser half her total food supply. 
Something like 7,000,000 acres of new arable, mostly in wheat 
and potatoes, were added, some of ic submareinal land that 
had not been plowed for centuries, but the yield per acre 
was also increased 00 old lands. 'Hioogh the great emphasis 
of the Ministry of Agncclcure was naturally put on grains a.Td 
potatoes, other foods were cot neglected. Eren tomatoes, of 
which the Bridsh people base become very fond in the last 
thir^' } cars, were giowo in gr een houses which used valuable 
coaL Eire helped furnish poultry, eggs, and meats which tised 
to come from Denmark, HoUa-nd, and France. The icitL 
supply' w as maintamed at a level which permitted full supplies 
for children and nursing modiers; and even allow cd at least 
half a pint a day for others. It b an interesting comment on 
the complex interdependence of the modem world that the 
remailable addition to Bnmh arable which was the basis of 
all this agricultural achievement would never have been pos- 
sible vnthout the mcchamcal tractor. There v'ere nowhere near 
enousfa draft animalv available, and not enough labor to use 
them had they been available. The tractor saved the rtuathia 
—and the tractor depended for feel entirely' on orctseas pro- 
duction of gasoline and ofl. 

Transport was of course under strict controL Britain was 
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fortunate in being able to add to her ou-n shipping many tons 
belonging to her allies, and these were all pooled. After the 
United States entered the war a combined board, as in the 
last war, directed all allied merchant shipping. On land, the 
British did not find it necessary to take over the railways, 
tshich immediately after the last war had been consolidated 
into four great systems. The railways themselves, in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Transport, made the many adjust- 
ments necessary for war-time operation. They have been kept 
going with a minimum of new rolling stock, and wiili atten- 
tion to upkeep confined to essentials rather than to looks. 
Americans who remembered the spick-and-span of British rail- 
ways in normal times were at once struck with the unwashed 
windows and unkempt toilets of the passenger trains. Cut the 
essentials were not neglected, and though trains were always 
crou'ded and often lace, the safety-record of British railways 
has been excellent. The public was urged to restrict its travel 
to unavoidable ncccssit)'; everywhere the traveling public 
was confronted with posters asking, ‘‘Is your journey really 
necessary^” It must be recorded that even the British public, 
conscientious and law-abiding though ir is, did nor wholly con- 
form to such requests. Before the difficulties of rationing travel, 
however, the government recoiled. Absolute restrictions on 
travel were imposed only in certain coastal areas during the 
preparation for the invasion of the continent. Civilian motor 
travel in private vehicles was restricted from the start, and by 
the end of 1942 was limited to physicians, nurses, government 
officials and others to whom it was absolutely necessary. For 
ordinary motorists, gasoline was not rationed; it was simply 
forbidden them. 

4. POLITICS NOT AS USUAL 

Yet with all these restrictions, the Britisher was not deprived 
of what he has come to consider the normal democratic free- 
doms, the right to freedom of speech, of association, of elec- 
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th- p'ess. Indeed, the Bnrash p'c^ v as and is ‘tSl eJearis a 
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free press. The govcmmcnc had used its war powers to sup- 
press only one paper, the Communist Daily Worker. That 
paper took in 1939 the line that war against a Germany that 
uas obviously getting on well with Russia was wicked, and 
I’ery few Britishers thought its suppression undemocratic. 
After June 1941 relations between Germany and Russia 
changed, and the Daily Worker was allowed to resume pub- 
lication. It is true that the general tone of the British press 
was more subdued than in normal times. But this would seem 
to be the result of a sort of gentleman's agreement among 
jourrulists, an awareness of the need for national unity, per- 
haps also an awareness of the fact that the government could 
crack down if it wanted to. The government had, indeed, a 
w-capon it could use without recourse to direct infringement 
of the freedom of the press; it controlled, as it controlled so 
many other commodities, the supply of paper, almost all of 
which Is imponed. The govemmem does seem to have sup- 
pressed the violently anti-American French weekly La Mar- 
seillaise, published in London, by the simple method of re- 
fusing it paper. But it has wisely refused to apply this method 
to the British press and the British book trade. Newspapers are 
reduced to a four-or-six-page format, and books and maga- 
zines appear in a war-time austerity dress. Publishers are 
given so much paper; they can print on it what they like, if 
it is not treasonous. Naturally there are complaints that pub- 
Ibhers still prefer to print potential best-scllcrs rather than 
good solid works. But the best indication that the government 
is not manipulating the paper shortage politically is seen in 
the fact that the Left Book Oub is still flourishing. And the 
best indication that the war has not effected a complete revolu- 
tion in British culture is shown by the fact that there arc 
still plenty of new detective novels. 

One of the most publicized effects of the war in Britain 
has been the funher rairing of the income tax until, in the vety 
top income brackets, it takes i9r. 6d. out of the pound— that is, 
97 per cent— and averages fo per cent. Here, however, 
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the Ai’ar has most clearly been no more than a culmination of 
a process that started even before the last war Combined 
with \cr) heavy death duties (inhentance taxes) the income 
tax has made it pretty well impossible for the owners of great 
estates to mamtain them, and one by one these pnnccly homes 
arc reverting to the state or the National Trust to be main- 
tained as museums, or arc being taken over by schools hos- 
pitals, and other institutions The war has hastened levebng 
down at top levek, as it has apparenil) hastened leveling up 
at lower levels But Bntain is by no means a land of economic 
equally There are still eight) persons with mcomes after 
taxation of over j^6,ooo and 1,170 with incomes after taxa 
tion between ^4,000 and j^6ooo These numbers ma) seem 
mcrcd/bly few to Amencans, but it must be noted that they 
refer to absolute net income after taxation and some allow 
ances for expenses There has been no general capital lev), 
though the effect of the death duties is that of an occasional 
capital levy Under a lower income tax at the top brackets, 
which is possible though unlikely in the near future, the in 
comes of neh people w ould be gready increased Such people 
during the w ar hav c certainl) been, in comparison w ith their 
earlier standard of living, reduced to a ver) bourgeois ex- 
istence That figure of fiction and fact, the old English servant, 
has vanished almost complercl) 

The war, then, has brought government control to almost 
every aspect of British life It hi multiphed gov emment nun 
istnes and agencies has added thousands of civil servants to 
government pa) rolls already filled with millions of men and 
women m the armed forces It ma), as man) Bnnshers fear 
and many others hope, prove to be a firm entenng wedge for 
something hke permanent state socialism- But it must m fair 
ness be reported that even in war tunc Bntam the atmosphere 
w as not that of a totahranaa society The ordinary man could, 
And -did corqulain about the^ovemment as much as he hked, 
there was no Gestapo no government y>) mg The press could, 
and did debate the fundamentak as well as the details of 
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politics; indeed, even Mr. Churchill was not during the Ger- 
man war nearly so free from criticism as many Americans 
thouglit he was. The election campaign of 1945 was free and 
quite unrestrained. And even the huge machinery of control 
was by no means a purely bureaucratic one. Tlic Board, of 
Trade, for instance, has made full use of the cooperation of 
trade associations and other business groups-indccd. such use 
tliat it has been accused in Leftist circles of laying the basis 
for great private monopolies in many fields. Control of the 
supply of labor has (>ecn made possible by collaboration be- 
tween the ]\Iinistry of Labour and the unions. Tlic Ministry 
of y\griculturc did not simply send out its own bureaucratic 
agents to dictate to the fanners; msread, it secured the aid 
of iiundrcds of voluntary local committees. Indeed, this war 
has seen a proliferation of the kind uf voluntary associations, 
each equipped with its president and its indispcns.ible “lion, 
scc'y,” we iiavc already seen to he so cliaracieristic of British 
life. Tlierc was always a law in the background, right down to 
such routine tasks as fire watching; and there were always teeth 
in the law. But at bottom there was also consent and coopera- 
tion. The result was undoubtedly often something less than the 
{>cr/ccr efficiency u c tverc told by German propagandists char- 
acterized the administration of the war effort in totalitarian so- 
cieties; but it proved adequate to the job, and it has left 
Britain srilJ 3 land wJierc govemmenr is governmenr hy dis- 
cussion-among the whole people, not just among the bureau- 
crats. 

5. FUNDAMENTAL EFFECTS ON MORALE 
TIic Britisli, tlicn, have organized themselves for total war in 
a way that would have made an enemy of the state like 
Herbert Spencer shudder, but they have not precisely fought 
fire with fire— they liavc not become totalitarians to defeat 
their totalitarian enemies. The tvar has had, of course, wider 
ciTccts than those it has had on the structure of their gov- 
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eminent These wider effects on the whole spint of the people 
we /or convenience analyze as e/Tccts that male for a 
sense of fear and weakness, and those that make for a sense 
of hope and strength As always in such analpis, we shall be 
separating and cataloguing something that m human expenence 
ts not so separated, but mextncablj and quite illogical!^ niued 
in human hearts. 

To take first the sense of fear and weakness. Xo matter 
how nonchalant a front the public-school manner maj demand, 
the Bnrish know thej cannot vnn alone against a foe like 
Germans ^Miat the Lvft'jraffe began the V weapons finished. 
Thc British are aware that their island has in fact been la- 
vaded, and that the barrier of the C 3 ianncl has alreadj sunk 
to httle more than the level of a good tank trap The war 
of 1914-1916 though It shook the strategic complacent which 
had been one of the mainstav-s of British isolanomsm, did not 
b) anj means destroj the common bebcf that as long as the 
Bnnsh Jsan w as supreme the islands were safe fnm inva a. 
This war has almost wholh dcstnned that belief It wonld 
scarceU be an ctaggeraaoti to sa) that ordinarv Bnnshers 
feel as exposed as ordinan. Frenchmen did after the last war 
This docs not mean that their reactions wtU be cxactlv like 
those of Frcrchmen in 1919, though some striking parallels 
are alrcad) discernible The Bnnsh have sent the victonous 
Qiurchlll, as the French sent the victonous Geirenccau, to 
political defeat. Amencans often sa\ that Churchill has had 
a “raw deal ’ The Bntish said the same thing about Qemenceaa 
Ps) chologicall} at least, there is something m the formUa 
As Britain was fo France in 1919, the Lnired States is ro 
Bntain m 1945 However that mav be, it is certain that a pn 
mar) concern of Bnoshers in their intemanonal rclanons will 
be a desire for milicar) secuntj— secuntv m the popular nuad 
certainlv from the German danger first of all, but also secunt) 
from an\ dominant European power or combination of powers 
tilzt'imcY iovse ?nu*<5lTmvhaiw.wir>.'ilsi7 «im*,nst£uob .nn*- 
unanimous, about how that secun^ 15 to be attained. But rf’C 
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important point is that they no longer feel geographically and 
strategically safe from hostile invasion. 

To thb sense of strategic insecurity must be added a less 
recent sense of economic insecurity. Britain never attained 
uhac the economists call Full Employment in the period be- 
tween the nvo u-ars. Tliough through her newer industries in 
the South and West she made some progress in the late 
tucntics and in the late thirties, she suffered almost as badly 
as ue did in the Great Depression; and in the depressed areas 
of her old industrial greatness— in the coal, steel, shipbuilding 
and textile arca-she suffered from chronic unemployment for 
uventy years. And although the war has for the moment solved 
the problem of unemployment, every Britisher who pays any 
attention to public affairs knows that Britain has had to sell 
a large part of the foreign investments uhich helped to balance 
her international accounts, that her merchant marine has been 
decimated, thar, even if she does not have to settle in the con- 
ventional commercial way her debt to us under Lend-Lease 
(and the British can't be sure she won’t have to), she has piled 
up large balances owed to countries like Eire, Argentina, 
Canada, and India. 

However little he may know of theoretical economics, the 
average Britisher has heard too often the cry “Export or die” 
not to be greatly worried by a dilemma he feels to be very 
real. He has been told by his leaders that to keep up the 
standard of living and to maintain full employment Britain 
will have to increase her exports after the war 50 per cent 
above their level of the fast few years of peace. He wonders 
how, in a world where even India seems able to compete with 
his textiles, where the United States and Russia have under 
the stimulus of war built up even greater and more efficient 
Industrial plants, where even Australia has begun her own 
manufactures, Britain can achieve this feat. He has heard the 
comforting assurances of the Atlantic Charter as to the pos- 
sibility of a return to unhampered international trade; but his 
mind is full of twenty years of economic warfare, of blocked 
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currencies, bilateral agreeir^ts, in cmanonal cartels, tanff 
V alls, and a lot else uduch he inaj not understand \ et) clearl} , 
but which he knows adds up to something \ ery different from 
the conditions which prevailed in the great dajs of Mr Glad 
stone. It IS no w onder tfut h» has r’Oirents of doubt and fear 
But h** also has morrmts of confid-mce and hope, and, s rce 
he IS the heir of generations who built Bntam up to greatress. 
It IS probable that such morrents still de*’crrur* his has c 
atntudes towards th* world. Firs' of all, Bntish pnde and self 
assurarce hare b'-en greatfs strengthened the knowledge 
that for twelve months Bntam stood alon** aga nst the Axis 
povrets, and held them off— ro* onl\ held th"m off but risked 
the offensive in Afnca, and won. The Bnmh are as peoples 
ffo a reasonable people and free from ob<csnve naoonahsm- 
The\ siiU tell % ou— and thev mean it— tJia thes know th*j 
could rever have beaten th* Germans wn hour th* aid of 
Russia and the Ln. ed S.ates The% are profoundlv grateful 
for that aid. But the) will rarel) adnat tha’ they think that 
German) could ever have beaten th*m, even had th^ con- 
emu-d to stand alone The a-nal Battle of Bntam in 19.^0 has 
already taken ics place in Bntish scnnTr*n' wndi Trafalsar 
as a pureU Bntish nctorv, if to finish oF this ntant, too, 
odier peoples have had to joa the Brmsh, if this Trafalffar 
has had to be followed b) aroJi-r Leipz.g anoJ-cr Waterloo, 
there remains to Bntam the gloi) of havin2 struck, alone, tfa* 
b’ow that «'opp-d th- n ran* m hs tracks. As to th* reason- 
ableness and historcal justification of such senon*n.3 it is un- 
profitable for tjs to argue with the Bnnsh- The pom' is that 
th-s have these senten-rts, and that these s-mm’-nts pro*ect 
them from that self-p t\ and sense of mfenonty which, m na 
nons as in mdmdc^ make them quemloos and 2 nzT 2 Ct 3 .ble. 
AMth all th“r fears for the future, the Bittsh *tfll have d-^ 
wuhm them that careasonabl" and unreasoning confidence m 
themselves wirfi which long ago the) faced th* mnneibl* 
Spanish Armada- A young lieutenant hasnly summoned from 
training camp in June and put m charge of a ma-'lime 
gun squad at a Kentish road b*ock remark^ in th* relative 
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serenity of 1943, “You know, for all they said, I never really 
thought I’d see Jerry coming up that road.” The playing 
fields of Eton again? No doubt, but not a fake, not a bluff. 
Tlut nett time the Armada may land, that the few may 
not be enough, the British know well enough, intellectually, 
and even in a sense emotionally. Right now they are de- 
termined to guard agatnst that “next time” by every means 
within their pow cr, including most emphatically international 
organization to keep the peace. But they also share the feel- 
ings of the subaltern at the road block in Kent; they cannot 
quite sec Jerry on English soil 
Tlicir economic fears, too, are balanced, perhaps overbal- 
anced, by a sense of hope bom of what they have achieved 
in this war. They have seen unemployment vanish almost over- 
nighL Tliey know that they have demonstrated the ability 
of their industrial system to produce in quantity such cm- 
cient instruments as the Mosquito bomber and the Spitfire 
fighter. Tlicy know that in the midst of war they have man. 
aged by their rationing system to redistribute the najwnal 
income in such a way that the health and sundard of living 
of their poorer class has actually improved. They arc saying, 
as indeed men and women arc saying in America, It we 
can do all this in war time, why can’t we do even better in 
peace time? Need we ever go back to poverty, depression, 
unemployment, now that we know such things can e ov 
come by human effort?” . 

This is, iike ali folk bclitfs, a simple belief, a^ “ 

Bteat JIfficultics-and a good deal of history. The histo nan 
can hardly avoid a reference to the faet that in 1918 Bntain 
was to be made into "a land lit fot heroes”; he must remind 
himself of other and contrary folk beliefs, that 

Whm the devil t».r ill. the devil e monk ■^euid be; 

When the devil i»r vteU, the devil a monk ■wet he. 

Yet history never crudely lepeats itself; and ^ 

mndetn irind is inclined to believe we can le»™ « 
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What makes the atmosphere of contemporary Britain seem 
to a foreign obserter to be so full of hope, in spite of the 
fears he cannot help noting among the British people, m spite 
of uhat his historical sense must tell him of the relative dcclirie 
of Britain as a uorld power, is the thoroughness and basic 
reasonableness-even good temper-with which a whole people 
arc thrashing out the problems of their future. And it is, as it 
has not been since the turbulent days of their great puritan 
revolution In the seventeenth cenrury, a whole people debatmg. 
Britain was indeed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
fecund in political thought, a laboratory for political and cco- 
nomic cxpcriircnt. Bur l,cr great ituJdlc eta had by the ninc- 
teemh century lapsed into intellectual dullness, ""‘.‘‘“I'; '"’“S' 
ness, at ubiclt men liU Matthew Arnold protested m v am. and 
her lower classes had as a whole a,d 

responding classes in France and in the United States 
toSe ideas of ,77d and .789. All this h« changed and so 
rapidly that one almost begins to hclicve there may be some- 
thing in the slogan “Revolution by consent , , 

Buicallv no doubt, adversity has been Britain s tehoolmatler, 
anSr t" success' in this I, of British ^-mn 0/ 
ABCA (Army Bureau of Current Affairs) and of other educ 
tional schemes in the armed forces, n talhet »" f 
cause. But, whatever may he the teasom Anel “ 

talking about the Bevetidge Plan, about edueatton Anglo 

American relations, plan, for /befotrS 

and reading about such tnattets. too. He “ |„„ 

offiects, indeed, with them, for they often 
groups: The debate goes on among cvihans, who, if they t,^^ 
longer read patliamcmaty debates as much o„nt- 

ate reading the mote substantial Whtte Pape s of *= 
ment, reading their newspapers P"' ^ / h equivalent 
■ the radio. It is intetestiog e ‘pBC "Brains Trust" 

of our radio ‘Information Please, _ ingenious factual 

program, docs not get spot 9 “^’° j ^ of profound, 

pu^lcs put up to it by the public, but a senes p 
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if often nane, questions on political, economic and philo- 
sophical fundamentals The Brains Trust is not asked w hich 
name occurs most frequenilj among the Popes, nor \sho was 
known as the Grand Old Man, but whether the doctrine of 
the sum\al of the fittest can be reconciled with Christian 
ethics 

The great national debate has come to no conclusions as ) et, 
the election of 1945 has stimulated, rather than settled, iL But 
It IS already clear that man) Britishers ha\ c made up their minds 
about what the) want, tf the) arc not sure as to how to go 
about getting it. The) w ant social secunt) and full emplo) 
ment, and, as we haie seen, the) feel that the war has shown 
them that full emplo)ment, at least, IS humanl) attainable The) 
want, if not doctrinaire social equaht\ , at least an end to the 
painfull) obnous dinsion of the British people into those who 
are gentlemen and those who are not gentlemen. The) put 
great hopes in popular education to help eliminate such class 
distinctions, and indeed nothing is more the subject of wide 
spread debate in Bntain coda) than their educational s)stem. 
Already in the midst of war the) hare raised the school leaving 
age from fourteen to sixteen, or eighteen if the last few j cars 
are devoted to part tune work. Some of them want to abolish 
the pubhc school of tradiaon, to come to something like what 
the French call the ‘ecole unique" Others want to keep the 
pubhc school, but make it * democratic”— w hich sounds to an 
outsider at least like a contradicnon roo great even for the 
Bnnsh to put up with The) want good housing with all the 
luce thmss— even central heanng— thr\ have learned the Am*‘r 
leans have in their houses But the) do not want flats (apart 
ment houses) nor an) kind of communal living The English 
man’s home is still to be his castle, even m a Planned Soaetv 
Thev want (at least their old ruling classes and intellectuals 
want this— dieir great urban masses arc more confirmed town 
dw ellers dian ) on w ould guess from Enshsh novels, and are 
not much moved b) the problem) to preserve m an even more 
mdustnalized Bntain the amcmaes” of the green and pleasant 
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countr)-$idc of Merrie England. Tliey want more motor cars, 
but tlicy don’t want ugly ribbon developments along their 
motor roads* They have admirable reports from special parlia- 
mentary committees set up to solve such problems of plan- 
ning-lieveridgc report, Scott report, Uthwatt report. TTicy 
want to stay themselves and ro be bom anew, they >vanr to be 
free individuals in a collectivist society. Mr. G. J. Renicr, a 
Dutchman, once tt rote an amusing bttJc book, “The English 
—Arc They Human?” The answer can no longer be in doubt. 
The British of today are most human, and in nothing more so 
than in their determined clTort to attain that most human of 
desires: a way tu car your cake, and have iu 
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The history of Ireland is recommended redding to all vho 
incline to the new that small nations are ummportant m v, orid 
politics The truth is that all nations, great and small, are ele- 
ments m riic beuildenng equation of international relations, 
and if jou neglect a single element jour equation \nll come 
out vrong Some small nations are, of course, more important 
than others The geographical position of Ireland m svhat 
Me Lippmaaa calls the ‘Atlantic Communitj*” gJ'cs her a 
strategic importance comparable to that of a nauon es en smaller 
m numbers, Iceland Fortunatelj, the role of that part of 
Ireland called Eire in the recent nar was negative; if we 
svere denied the use of her ports and airfields, the Germans 
coo were denied use of them. There is, however, not the 
shghtest guarantee that m another Atbntic war the neutralitj 
of Eire could be maintained Holbnd, Norw-aj, and Denmark 
are sufficient witnesses to that fact. 

1. THE IRISH QUESTION TODAY 
Eire is also a cbssic instance of the survival against great 
ph) steal odds of whatever it is that makes a people wilbng to 
fight and die for * mdependence ’ The odds against her, v cry 
slight in the middle ages have steadilv increased until in the 
twentieth century the United Kingdom had fourteen times the 
manpower of Southern Ireland, and an industrial power that 
dw'arfed the almost whoUj agnculmral and pastord Southern 
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Ireland. Yet it was in 1937 that Southern Ireland won an in- 
dependence complete enough for ail but the most fanatical 
minority of the Irish Republican Army. Why has the histoty 
of the Southern Irish been so different from that of their 
brother Celts in Scotland. Wales, and Brittany, who have all 
accepted, if not absorption, at least political integration into 
the larger unity of the United ICingdom or of France? Any 
answer would have to be a very long one, and could still not 
hope for universal acceptance as a satisfactory answer. The fact 
remains that in 1 939 Eire w as independent enough of the British 
Crown to he able to declare herself neutral in a war that 
threatened the vei)' existence of Great Britain. 

To understand the legal position of Eire wc must go back 
to 192 1, when after five yean of guerilla warfare w'agcd against 
them by the people of ^uthem Ireland, led by the Sinn Fein 
party, the British government signed a treaty’ with some of 
the rebels setting up in twenty*M.’t of the ihirty-two counties 
of Ireland the Irish Free State. The Free State was specifically 
granted the sutus of a Dominion within the Commonwealth 
—a status like that of Onada, complete self>gcivemmenc in- 
cluding the right to have diplomatic representatives abroad, but 
with the British Crown snU fomully at the head of the state. 
This was not enough for a large part of Sinn Fein, and after 
an abortive civil svar against the Free State government; this 
part of Sinn Fein won by the ballot what they could not win 
by bullets. In 1932 their leader, Mr. De Valera, secured a 
majority in the Dail (parliament) and was able to carry through 
a measure abolishing the oath of loyalty to the King required 
of members of the Dafl. There followed a tariff war with the 
United Kingdom, but in 1938 the British concluded an agree- 
ment with De Valera which put an end to this tariff war, 
turned over to Eire, the new official name for the Free State 
— ir means “Ireland”— the coasr defenses of Cobh, Bere Haven, 
and Lough Swilly, and said nothing at all about the oath or 
dominion status. 

Britishers will tell you that Ere is still a part of the British 
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vi-as Tct>' close integration into die United Kingdom. The 
men M ho nin Northern Ireland today arc still men of the stamp 
of the Ulsterman Carson and his English abettor F. K Smith, 
the gun-runners and rebels of 1914. Indeed one of the leaders 
of 1914, become Lord Craigavon, was Prune Minister of North- 
ern Ireland at the outbreak of the recent «-ar. Tlicse men are as 
irrcconcibble towards the South as ever, and seem to have 
the majority of the people of Northern Ireland with them. 

2. THE NEUTR.\LJTY OF EIRE 

The Irish Question, then, 1$ stdl unsolved. But it would be 
a great mistake to conclude, as some Americans and many 
Britishers have concluded, that the neutrality of Eire in thxs 
war springs largely from the hatred felt by the people of Eire 
for Britain. So far as it is ever safe to make such generalizations 
about the sentiments of a people, it is safe to say that the great 
nujoricy of the people of Eire no longer hate the British. They 
do not love them, but the old feelings generated by centuries 
of oppression— most of it real oppression, the control of the 
land by absentee English landlords— have gradually diminished 
uith the removal of English political and economic control. 
The Irish peasant stiil has his grievances: he has his little plot, 
but he uould like to extend it by getting the lands of the big 
grazers, who are no longer in the main English, Indeed, these 
grazers are mostly Irish themselves. Dc Valera has done a lot 
for the small farmers, and he has promised more. They are on 
the whole loyal to him. They are, like peasants cveryvthere, 
stubborn, narrow-minded if you like, and swayed by ideas only 
when those ideas are, literally, parr of the soil. They hated, 
not England, but the English landlord; now that he has gone 
England is hardly more than a remote, but not unpleasant, 
abstraction. Indeed, the attitude of the Irish peasant towards 
Britain and towards the war was ac bottom much like the atti- 
tude of the Frcnch-Canadian peasants towards Britain and the 
srar— an atiirude also much nusundeistood in the outside world. 
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Nc^Jir- InsH no' French-Onaduns wre Ectivelj* Fosil* 
to\.-2rds Rn rari, zad c*"i''T Mte't 2cnvel\ fn'ndlv tcrrz^dj 
Gemsn^ lud-^d, L’tl- fJ'C- people Ewi'^ed to lezrs 
aboa tfa* Nazs no* c2!*~c!2.ed to \i'2m th'ar caJio!?* 
hfarts. Both p*<»p’cs are ptifo^dlv and ircoTi^ibh *«li 
cen^'ed and p'onmaL It b no* a b^o '• aTmde, and in thn 
entail world, no in tb* Ions rna a re^ safe o- senrib** a*mcde. 
It has ptiTcd to b* an attmd' ai-xisr ir'pos^’* fo- o 'd ina rs 
Bnnsh'rs-and Armcans-io erd-rstard, I" alon* sv'mpadnze 
widi, in tins* in^ntabK those siho are no* with ns <eeni 
a'^arat cs. 

Tb-'e B, of conrs*. an cnreconsm.'t-d nmoT^ Insh- 
ir~i n IrtLnd ard in th' Lcr-d Smxs v**© hajt Enrrfard wnh 
th* old Fcaan fcTor These are now d'£a-^!s a ennoTT 
wh.ch 2s no lonz*r a «^ocs d-srorbjis facto- n ^nslo* Acje-i- 
caa r-LtJons. Th»-e b aly> in IreUnd, bo-h Noth and Sotnfc, 
aaotb*r mmonrs , tbot of th- rea!l\ fasesr ennd-d. Snch p-op’* 
do not ha^ E-ira.n, ctc-p- as d:— id-nnh B-san d* 
roocracs , no- do tb-n lore Ge-manr, eicep- as tb'-v id-cnfv* 
Gcr-nanr with diear totaL-aran c-eed. Fascists and Fenans 
we-e in Eire d2my:f rft.s war m an enstzb^- and cnnz-cral al- 
bance anansr B-nr..n. Bcr tb-v d.d no- d-tr-mrn* th- poLcr 
of Eire; sih-di was a if ^cm-Tihat tocchv, n-ctraln** 

la th" Icnff nm, d:- sinrp2th.es d:* bnB. o^ die Irsh people 
are wnh ih* d-^nocraac fo-ces o^ d*" wodd. 

Thes" ssnmtdiies are <tnr'‘:- enonnh so that, in a cenfesed 
and cnheroic war, th* peep’* Eire wanted the Lnited ^2 
cons to wm tJu war As xadrednaZs, son 3 *tmn? o-e- two bnn- 
dred thonsmd men and w on 3 *a of Eire hare To'ante*-ed a tb* 
Bnesi armed fo-css. I ts eayr here to b-in'^ ta <ome Ta^desille 
cracL abonr th* Inirmn aJwavs «po r.r>^ fo- 2 bet 

Ta”d*vi!!* is no snb^tmrte fo- cnd*-sandm2 No- <Ld rr^ 
economic p-tssnr* send these Ir^im-n to £*1: fo- B-itzm, 
Ir-knd is no lonm— a d-p-sssed area. Many cf these Inshmen 
fonnh- fo- Brtam b-canse th-y be_*y*d tb*v we— a^ o Em- 
ms for Ireland. Ac- Ere as a poheed entnj refesed to go to 
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uir, and De Valera, who is one of the world’s ablest politicians, 
undoubtedly gaged public opinion correctly when he declared 
for neutrality. Eire was neutral for the same reason Holland was 
neutral in the last war, and Sweden and Switzerland in both 
wars: because small nations like to stay neutral w henever they 
can. And big ones, coo. 

They often can’t. Eire has had a very dose shave in this war. 
It is pretty clear now that the danger of a German invasion of 
Eire was never great, though tliis w as by no means clear in 1 940. 
In fairness to the government of Eire, it must be recorded that 
they made real preparations 10 resist such an invasion. Tlicy 
took up all road signs, they manned the coast defenses, they 
watched the German diplomatists and secret agents who 
took advantage of Eire's neutrality to establish themselves in 
that country. It is preuy certain that they would at once have 
summoned Britisli aid had the Germans attempted invasion. 

Such aid might well have come too late. Eire is hardly 
equipped to defend herself in regular tvarfarc, (hough she is 
presumably still supreme mistress of the an of guerilla war* 
fare. The teal danger to the neutrality of Eire in this war 
came from the British and the Americans. The price in lives 
of Allied seamen we have paid for the neutrality of Eire can 
never be calculated, (c is probably not as high as some alarmists 
make it out to be, for after all Northern Ireland was available 
to us for the proccction of our sea lanes, but there is no doubt 
that the use of harbors and air/iclds of Eire would hav’c given 
us a useful margin in the struggle against German U-boats, 
raiders, blockade runners and planes. Yet the price was paid. 
We have respected the neutrality of Eire. It may yet prove, 
for the peace of the world, an excellent investment. 

The British people for the most part took Irish neutrality 
with a shrug. Some of them undoubt^ly liavc a bad conscience 
about their past treatment of Ireland. Most of them simply 
feel tliar, tvlicthcr justifiably or nor, the Irisli do in fact hate 
them, and that there is nothing they can do about it. A few 
Englisluncn, unfortunately with access to tlic press, felt that if 
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was foolish to coddle people as hopelesslj unreasonable as the 
Irish, and that the soluuon uas simple awaj with all this 
rot about ncutralit) — nobodj can be neutral m this war, go 
in and take the Irish harbors and airfields These people wrote 
some ter) bitter and \er) unwnsc things, which were echoed 
m our press But the British government, headed by a man 
who has said that he did not take office to preside over the 
breakmg up of the British Empire, stood firm and refused to 
violate the neutrality of Eire 

The Bnnsh government have since 1921 made a dating 
gamble in Ireland, they hate put esety'thing on the chance 
that a reversal of a centunes-old pohci might end a centunes- 
old feud, that a free Ireland might become a fncndly Ireland- 
The\ hai e come nearer winning the gamble than almost an\ - 
one fwenn five years ago would hate thought possible To 
hare gone back on the agreement of 1958 and seized the Irish 
bases w ould have undone all that has been achieved, and w ould 
hare erposed the occupv mg Bnash to the same kind of dangers 
from resistance motements to which the Germans m France 
were exposed That, indeed, it would also have put the Bnash 
morally in the same posiaon the Germans were m is a fact 
which did not escape the attennon of disccrmng Englishmen, 
and ought not to escape the attenaon of discerning Amencans. 
De Valera, though he replied a bit testfiy to Churchill s testy 
reference to the neutrabt\ of Eire in May, 1945, showed death 
that he appreciated the magnanimity of the Bnnsh government 
m not violatmg Eire’s neutrality This whole C3iurch31-De 
Valera mterchangc ma\ m the long run help clear the air 
Internally , Eire show s signs of attaining a stability foreigners 
were nor m the habir of ezpecor^ from Irishmen. It is true 
that the unsohed question of Nonhem Ireland remains to 
plague Insh poliocs, and wh3e it is unsolved there will be 
scope for the traditional Insh hotheads on both sides of the 
hishly artificial border that dnndes the tw enty -s« counnes from 
the six- But Mr Dc 'N^alera s republic— if it is a repubbe— shows 
signs of settling down- The land hunger of the peasants is 
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still not \\ holly appeased, and the melodramatic habits bred 
into Irishmen by years of conspiracy, assassination, secret so- 
cieties and disrespect for the Jaw do not easily give nay to the 
duller habits of men in a stable society. Yet the Irish peasantry 
is spared the great curse of many peasantries, the Italian, for 
instance, that of an cxccsuvc birth rate. Untain provides an 
c.\ccilcnt market for a diversified Irish agriculture specializing 
in products of high value, poultry', eggs, cheese, vegetables and 
the like, and such a specialized agriculture may lessen the cur- 
rent rivalry in Eire between the land-hungry small farmers 
and the big stock raisers. And Irish lawlessness has been much 
c.taggcratcd. Tlioiigh professional IrisJjincn will nor admir it, 
the Irish really have absorbed a good deal from their long life 
in common with the English. Or pcrliaps they never were very 
wild. No one can travel in the two countries without realizing 
that they have a lor in commoa Tlie IrisI). like die Englisi), 
are not really very good revolutionarics-not social revolu- 
tionaries. Tlicre is still in Limerick a hotel called the Royal 
George. Tlie Russians, who know what a revolution is, would 
never let a thing like that stand. 

3. EIRE IN ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Tlicrc remains a necessary word about the Irish-Americans, 
who are more numerous than tlic Eire Irish. A generation ago, 
no one could write about Anglo-American relations without 
paying a great deal of attention to tlic part played by Irish- 
Americans in almost every phase of those relations. This is no 
longer true to anything like the same extent. To begin with, 
the hyphen itself in Irblv-Anicrican is already old-fashioned. 
Americans of Irisii stock no doubt still love tlic ould sod, and 
their eyes still moisten to an Irisl» tune. They still supply a 
backlog of anti-British sentiment in this country. But very 
few of them in 1939-1941 were, as very many of them w'crc 
in 1914-1917, so anti-British as to be pro-Gcmian. A number 
of them have been vocally indignant at die neutrality of Eire 
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in this s\-ar— a fact not unperceired in Eire itself Time and 
space are graduaUj getting m their «orL, and separating 
Americans of Irish descent from the dail) life of Ireland. 

Ireland is still a factor in AngJo-Amencan relations, bur its 
importance is now m Urge pan strategic. Neither we nor the 
Bntch can afford to have a hostile IreUnd, and for both of ns 
a neutral IrcUnd is an eipcnsne limir\ But the forbearance 
unth which m general both gorcmirents have treated Eire m 
this war— save for our rather tactless and ccrtainl) unfrui^ul 
joint summons to the government of Eire to get nd of Axis 
diplomatic agents in 1944—013%, it is permitted to hope, bring 
IreUnd of her own accord to acceptance of the activ e partner- 
ship with the \^'estem democraacs to which htrorj and 
geograph) so firml) bind her 



PART III ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS IN THE 
PAST 


7. A Brief History of Anglo-American 
Relations 


We calk and write glil)ly-as we must-about “international 
relations." We say that the Cmtcd States and Britain agreed 
or disagreed about this or that matter- Out just what do we 
mean? Obviously wc are not dealing with relations bctw'ccn 
abstract entities, even though it b convenient to use terms 
like the United States and Dricain. or even, if W'c like elegant 
Utcrary variations, UikIc Sam and John Bull, Downing Street 
and the White I louse. Wc arc dealing with an immensely com- 
plicated web of interactions among human beings. There arc 
relations benveen governments, which means relations among 
human beings actually in charge of government; and though 
these arc often very dbtingubhed people, it should not be for- 
gotten that they arc human beings like the rest of us. There 
arc relations among travelers, students, business men who have 
dealings abroad. There are all sorts of transactions conducted 
by correspondence. Intcrnatkmai relations are a constant ilosv 
of men, goods, and ideas across seas and frontiers. 

Not the least iniportaor part of such international relations 
is the sum total of sentiments and opinions individuals in a 
given country have about other countries and about their 
interactions. You who arc reading this book arc thereby taking 
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part m international relations, what you think about Great 
Bntain is a part of Anglo-Amencan relations Now it is easy to 
say that the common man never takes part m diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, ne\er recenes amba^dors, never signs treaties 
It IS true that the democratic process is a lot less perfect, less 
automatic, less simple than it seems m the smooth assurances 
of platform-oratory Nevertheless, in all human societies, and 
above all in democratic societies what quite ordinary people 
think does get ulrimarely translared into action You, as an 
individual, may not approve the current trend of Anglo- 
Amencan relations But jour vote and your opinions help 
make history 

What IS called diplomatic history is normally, and quite 
nghtly, concerned chiefly with the record of transactions 
among governments Treaty •making and diplomacy correspond 
m international affairs to lawmaking and pobtics m domestic 
affaut, and in both fields they must be the basic stuff of the 
historical narrative In both flelds, final decisions are made as 
a result of a most complex interweaving of human hopes and 
fears that go far bey ond mere politics, mere econormes, into 
the whole life of a people We shall need to review briefly, 
not only Anglo-American diplomatic history, but also, as far 
as the difficulties of the study permit, what Americans and 
Britishers have thought and felt about one another dunng the 
last century and a half 

1 A CEVTURY OF CONFLICT 

The key ro our governmental relations with Bntain for over 
a hundred years after we achieved independence of the Bmish 
Crown IS the fact that we really pursued a policy of isolation- 
ism- It was not, of course, "autarky,” isolanomsm m the sense 
of having no relations with the outside world, on the contra^, 
our relations were steady and important, and the State De- 
partment w as from the v ery first one of the major departments 
of our government. But we did not make alliances, did not play 
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a part In what Is commonly known by the derogatory name 
of “balance of power" politics. There is indeed one important 
exception to this rule, the Aloiuoe Doctrine, first announced 
in iSaj. 

The Monroe Doctrine was not, of course, an entangling 
alliance, but its effect was to withdraw boili the Americas 
from the interplay of the balance of power among European 
nations. It was for the Uiutcd States a genuine commitment to 
something more than strict isolationism. VVe had to make that 
withdrawal of Latin America from European expansion good, 
or those lands might have suffered the fate of Africa in the 
nineteenth century. As American historians have been quite 
willing to point ouf, we were greatly helped in making that 
commitment good by the fact that Great Britain backed us 
up with her diplomacy and her navy, at that time supreme in 
the world. That it w-as to Britain’s interest to maintain markets 
for her goods in Latin America, markets that might have been 
lost had large parts of Central and South America fallen 
again under Spanish or Portuguese control, or been seized by 
some other European power, docs not alter the fact that here 
British and American policy coincided. We have had only one 
real quarrel svith Britain over the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Venezuela boundary dispute of the 1890’s, and though at the 
time that dispute gave rise to 3 good deal of bitterness in both 
countries, it seems in retrospect to have been no more than a 
lasr fiarc-up 0/ traditional antagonism between the two coun- 
tries. 

The antagonism, in spite of Britain’s support of our major 
international commitment, the Afonroc Doctrine, was real 
enough for over a century to involve us in a number of disputes 
with Britain, all save one of which were settled by diplomatic 
means. The Peace of Paris of 1783, which gave us our inde- 
pendence, left a number of difficulties between the two na- 
tions. Under the loose Articles of Confederation rlie tliirtccn 
separate sovereign states controlled their own commercial 
policy, and no effective commercial treaty between the United 
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States and Bntain \\ as possible Bncun had promised to clear 
her troops from Detroit and other posts in the Nonhwcst 
Termor)— the old Middle West— but she took, advantage of 
the \v eaknesses of the new Confederation to keep them there 
stirring up Indian trouble and postponing Amencan settlement 
of the region, the boundarv of Maine u as unsettled, there were 
claims of British Lo)aUsts for compensanon for confiscated 
propem , which b) the Treaty of Pans \v ere referred to the 
separate states, which did nothing about them. Most of these 
difficulties were cleared up after the new constitution had 
strengthened the federal government, m Jay s Treat) of 1794. 

For It had become <^ifc clear to the business interests of 
the new repubbe that we had to trade with Bntain. Onlj 
from Bntain could we obtain readi!) the financial capital, 
capital goods and manufactures to erpand our own econom) 
Bniam was a useful outlet for our surplus of raw materials 
Ja) did get the Bnnsh to eracnate their garrisons m the North- 
west Temrory, he got the Lo)a!tst claims dropped, joint 
commissions sec up to sereic the question of pnratc debts 
owed to Bntish creditors and to delimit the northeastern 
boundat), and he got trade with Bntam placed on a basis of 
“reciprocal and perfect libert) “ Our protective tanffs were 
)ct to come So great, however, was the hostibt) of the more 
radical of Amencan pames, the Jeffersonian democrats, to- 
wards Bntam that it was onl) yei) begrudgingt) that the Sen 
ate mustered the tw o-thirds rote ncccssarj to ratify the treat) 

This hostibt) pl3)ed a large part m myolvmg us m our 
first World War as an independent nation. In 1812 v e joined 
Napoleon— though not b) a formal alliance— m war asamst 
Great Bntam. Our dilemma then was crtraordmanl) like our 
dilemma in the W^orld War which besan m 1914. We w ere al 
ready a tradmg nation, and we wished as neutrals to trade 
4V«rhtrfe“,n2snmirrr»fce«?/?rrp«»si3iirwnrhaiIVrfcr«xorW 
of the world was at war, and both belligerent sides were at- 
ttmptmg to blockade the trade of the other Economic w ar- 
farc IS not a neyy thing Both belbgercnts yiolated yvhat we 
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considered our neutral rights. As a nutter of facr, in the 
earlier phases of the World War which began in 1791 and 
lasted with a few lulls until i8«5, France, annoyed by what 
she regarded as our pro-Britisli policy in concluding Jay’s 
Treaty, was for a while more bullying than Britain, and in 
J798 and 1799 we fought an informal and undeclared naval 
war agiinsc France. In 1807 Jefferson attempted a policy 
inspired by a despairing feeling of “a plague o’ both your 
houses,” and put an embaigo on all American trade with either 
side. Neither Britain nor France relaxed their measures of 
economic warfare, and the only result of the Embargo Act 
was to leave American ships rotting at their wharves. It was 
repealed in i8og. In the next few years the British did us more 
damage than did the French, largely because the British were 
now beginning to win out over the French. Moreover, our war 
party had its eyes on Canada, which could not be won by a 
war against France. Actually Britain on June 27, 1812, re- 
voked, as far as American ships were concerned, the orders 
in council blockading the European coast. But there was no 
transatlantic cable in those days. On June j 8 we had already 
declared war on Britain. 

The war on land was not a success for the United States. 
We failed in the attempt to invade Canada, and redeemed 
our military glory only by the victory of New Orleans, 
fought, once more because of thcslowncssof transatlantic com- 
munications, two whole weeks after peace had been signed at 
Ghent on December 24, 1814. At sea our infant navy had 
some extraordinary individual successes which gave a great 
fillip to our national pride. The treaty left things pretty 
much in that state we arc apt to think the dear delight of the 
diplomatists, the status quo; but since tlierc was not to be an- 
other world war for a hundred years, and since the British 
navy was to act as an efficient, if interested, international 
policeman for that time, the problem of the freedom of the 
seas for which we had fought did not arise in an acute form 
until 1914. 
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British government a month before the first battle of Bull 
Uun recognized the Confederacy as a belligerent, but went no 
further. Tlierc were two major crises in the course of the war. 
In November i8<3i a Union vessel stopped the British steamer 
Trent at sea and took ofl Alason and Slidell, Oinfcdcratc com- 
missioners on their way to England. In internationa! Jaiv, 
this was a clear and simple violation 0/ neutral rights we had 
long defended for ourselves. Lincoln and his Secretary of 
State, Seward, had the courage to resist pressure from hotheads, 
and conformed to our standards of international law by sur- 
rendering Atason and Slidell. Tltc other crisis arose over tlic 
ilepredatiur}! of the Ahbawa and other Confederate raiders 
whicli had made illegal use of Britijli ports, a use at least 
winked at by some liigh Briiisli officials. Our government 
wisely did not press its case during the war, and in 1872 the 
Geneva arbitration w'as decided against the British govern* 
ment, who paid us an indemnity of Sij.jco.ooo. 

After this stomi, tltc Vcnc/ocla dispute of the was 
hardly a serious matter; h is important only as the last old- 
fashioned diplomatic row between the two governments. The 
Monroe Doctrine had not alTecied the ownership of the rela- 
tively unimportant possessions Itcld by European nations in 
the areas to the south of the United States. One of these, Brit- 
ish Guiana, bordered on (he republic of Venezuela. A bound- 
ary dispute arose, which Secretary of State Olncy sum- 
moned the British government to arbitrate. His language was 
something more than firm: “The United States is practically 
sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the sub- 
jects to which it confines its interposition," The British gov- 
ernment was not used to being summoned. The Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Salisbury, replied by rejecting arbitration and 
denying that the Monroe Doctrine had any application in the 
case. It is possible that the terrific press row which followed 
in both countries served as a necessary means of letting off 
steam. At any rate, the British government shortly afterwards 
signed a treaty of arbitration witli Venezuela, and was by 
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the enstimg arbitratjon atn-arded st-bstantiall) ^^hat it had 
claimed, 

B\ th» turn of th* centDr\ the war of 1914 was brcsn"2 la 
nswgan,agoTism bmien Britain and Germans Tbe threat of 
the crowing German n2s*\ brou‘»h*' the B”tLh cosemir^ to 
their first w ithdraw al fr m their po<*aoT as srorjd wide 
pobcemen of the seas. The\ dccid'^l to ‘hare that tasL with cs. 
In fact, thei deaded that th*^ Ltuted Spates was a world 
power before we ojrs*“hcs ere alto^cth'r ‘U'-e of the fact. In 
1901 thcj concluded \iJi the American co'CTur'‘**tt the Has- 
Paunccfote Treats, abtigatir'T the Qaston-Bulw cr Trca'r 
of i8jO bs sshi'^h Brum and the Ln. ed Spates had deeded 
to control jomils an enfomfied Istbr'-an canal svhen it should 
be built. The new treats gran cd sole control of th* firnre 
Panama Canal to ih» L n.tcd S.ates, and pTm tied us to fortif) 
1^ In fact, Bntaia reduced h*r naral esttbhshm^t in ih* 
Caribbean to a mmunam, allouin^' ns to mabe 1 an Air^ncan 
ULe After fomfs inc hiself in the Pacific b\ an a^Lance w-uh 
Japan was read)— at least from a nasal point of slew— for 
the G er mans. 

2 A H.\LF-CENTUR\ OF COOPER.\TIO\ 

The Bnnsh goreinment mas hare made the re^uncanoa o- 
Tolred in giving up ans pair tn the Panama Canal not onir 
from an awareness of their reed to ctmeenaate their raw 
acamst the Germans, but also from an assaren'ss that ve f-*t 
strong enouch to buHd and hold the canal alone. But ther 
knew thes were not suircndenng th-m ponnon in the Carib- 
bean to z hosrile people For die tt.m of the cer^mv marts 
the becinnmg of the first substantzalls popular fn-ndls rela 
tjons bertvecn th* two p-op’es. When we went to war wirfi 
Spam m 189? we discovered, som*w-h2t to the surprise of 
mans of us, that the Fnnsh peop^- we-c whoIehearteiFp on 
our side. Since sve were cleaz!) cot th* underdog in that con- 
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sjTDpath}’ for the underdog. le is hardfy true that we recipro- 
cated by siding with the British in the Boer War which took 
place immediately afterwards, but compared with the attitude 
of the German government and the German people in the 
Boer War, ours «as friendliness itself. In the flow of com- 
monplaces and slogans which is so useful an index in inter- 
national relations, there began to he heard a new one— new at 
least in the context of Anglo-American affairs— “blood is 
thicker than water.” It was to be heard again in 1914. 

The United States came into the war of 1914, however, noc 
because of her new friendship for Great Britain, but for a 
more traditional reason: defense of her position that, subject 
to a number of dcflnicc rules, such as those covering contra- 
band of war and “effective” blockade, neutral vessels in w-ar 
time may proceed upon their business. As in Napoleonic wars, 
both sides committed acts uc regarded as infringing our rights, 
and President Wilson protested formally to both sides. But 
nothing Britain did compared in seriousness with the un- 
restricted submarine war which Germany, after once abandon- 
ing it under pressure from the American government, re- 
sumed in 1917. We went to war in April 1917 because the 
Germans were sinking our ships and kiiJing our citizens. This 
the British were not doing. It is true enough that from the 
start American public opinion was for the most part with the 
British and the French, and against the Hohenzollern mon- 
archy. It is true that German violation of Belgian neutrality 
outraged the moral sense of the great majority of Americans. 

It is even true, as our de-bunkers of the 1920’s constantly 
reminded us, that Americans had lent Urge sums of money to 
the Allies, and that the Allies had effective means for propa- 
ganda in the United States. Finally, it is true that as the war 
went on it took under the high moral leadership of Wilson 
the form of an American crusade to “make the world safe 
for democracy.” A war which we began under the traditional 
-even, in a sense, isolationist— motivadon of preserving our 
neutrality rights, ended with the American government ap- 
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nomic tangle the average American took it pretty well. At the 
Waihingtort conference of (922 Bntain gave up her alliance 
with Japan, and in the very temporary settlement of tJic 
Pacific question and the problem of naval limitation there 
achieved, there were no major discords between ourselves and 
the British. 

Tim dose identity of British and American policy con- 
tinued in the face of growing aggression by Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. Both Britain and America agreed to disapprov'c 
this aggression and to protest against it; ilicy both agreed in 
practice to do nothing effective about it. Neither has any 
moral right to a holier-than-thou attitude towards the other 
in respect to the blame for letting the Axis powers get the 
almost fatal head start they got in the decade before the war. 
Hie press in each country has done some sniping at the 
other— "If only tlic British had backed up Stimson in the 
Manchurian affair"; "(f the United States had been in the 
League, and backed us up in economic sanctions during the 
Ethiopian crisis”; and so on. But sensible people in both coun- 
tries are quite aware that there is blame enough to be shared 
evenly. 

As the World War drew inevitably on, the United States 
made a desperate effort to keep out of it— an effort which went 
so far that in the Neutrality Act of igjtS we voluntarily in- 
corporated in our own legislation measures renouncing the 
rights for which we had gone to war in 1812 and 1917. When 
war broke out in 1939, American opinion was almost unani- 
mously against Germany. In 1914 there had been the “hyphen- 
ated Americans,” there bad been a strong minority which for 
one reason or another was pro-German, or at least anti-Cricish. 
But in 1939 any such nunority was infinitesimal. We were 
still determined to be at best, however, no more than the 
arsenal of democracy. In the months following the fall of 
France in 1940, the government, with the great majority of 
the people behind it, took measures, such as the exchange of 
the fifty destroyers for Atlantic bases, which scrapped our 
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prc^^ous neutralit) legislaijon and brought us to the edge of, 
if not into, a shooting war The Japanese did the rest 

In this war, the intermeshing of Bntish and American 
agencies, mditaiy, cn ilian, and mixed has been far eJoser than 
in the last war It represents indeed, a degree of collaboration 
closer than ans thing e\ er anempted bs tsv o sov ereign got em 
ments m modem times Lndcr General Eisenhower, staffs 
down to the let cl of armj groups hate been completely m 
terleatcd For the rest, the names alone of some of the opera 
tne boards indicate the extent to which the nvo nations have 
worked together Combined Chiefs of Staff, Raw Matenab 
Board, Mumnons Assignment Board, Shipping Adjustment 
Board, Joint Aircraft Oimminee, Combined Production and 
Resources Board By the Lend Lease agreements wc hat c made 
It possible for the Bniish-and others of the United Nations- 
to sectire munitions and other supplies from us without making 
It necessary to attempt to senic up after the war by the ngid 
methods of cash accounong 

PolidcaKy, then, a rough chart of our relations wth the 
Bntish would show mo wars, the Re\ oludonary War and 
the War of rSu, a long period of coolness mar]{ed b) enses 
m which the hotheads in both countnes at least talked of a 
possible w’ar, the Oregon cnsis the il War, the Venezuela 
crisis and a turning point which coincides with the turn of 
the nineteenth centurv, after which the mo nations fought 
on the same side in two World Wars Our economic relations 
ha% e been more suble than our polmcal, but he-c too there 
IS a defimte trend and a turning pome. E%er since Jaj’s treat), 
each count!) has been one of the other’s best customers. 
But for over a centur) , the Umted States sent to Bntam chiefl) 
agricultural products, cotton, wheat; meats and the like, and 
took from Britain m exchange manufactured goods (in spite 
of our tanffs after i8i6) services such as 'hipping especially 
after the decline of our merchant manne at the end of the 
clipper-ship penod, and, not least important, investment capi 
ral In fact, for a long time Bntam stood econouLcaU) towards 
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the United States as a whole in much the same position the 
P]ii]adclpliia-Ncw York-Boston area stood cowards the trans- 
Appalachian west. Long after we attained poJiticaJ inde- 
pendence we were ccononucaUy a colonial region. Our trade 
with Britain was one of the factors, though not by any means 
the only one, which enabled us to develop so rapidly into a 
mature nation. 

After the Civil War our development towards economic 
maturity was rapid. We continued, and still continue, to send 
Britain cotton, wheat and meats. But our trade with Britain 
is gradually approaching the status 0/ an exchange benveen 
nvo complex industrial economies, like that between Britain 
and Germany before Hitler. Furthermore, the War of 1914 
brought about a striking change in our whole position in in- 
ternational trade. From being a debtor country we became a 
creditor country. The recent war has fixed this change even 
more definitely. In the international money market New' York 
has taken the place of London. This docs not mean that London 
is no longer important, that the Oty lias gone out of business. 
But it docs mean that there has been a major shift in a com- 
plex balance, that economically as in other svays the child 
has outgrown the parent. It means that the problems involved 
in our business relations with the British are quite different 
from what they were only forty years ago. 

The cultural relations between the tsvo countries have un- 
dergone equally marked cJiangcs. They have always been close. 
Americans have been traveling in Britain ever since colonial 
days, and these travels have always !»ad in them something 
of the nature of cultural pilgrimages. Here again the relation 
benveen the United States and Britain has in this respect been 
something like that benveen, say, Kansas and Boston. A 
minority of Kansans have l>ccn so overwhelmed by what they 
find to be its delights that they become more Bostonian than 
the Bostonians; the great majority enjoy its crooked streets, 
eighteenth-century buildings, and seafood, and go back to 
Wichita thanking God that they live in a modern city. The 
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same holds true of most Amencan travelers to Britain The 
Bntish themselves came here in numbers only as immigrants, 
and their children were very rapidly assimilated Bntish lec- 
turers were, however, long an important phenomenon in our 
cultural history They always wrote a book when they went 
back, and as the names of Dickens and Mrs Trollope will re- 
mind us, the record of their discomforts in our rough tronuer 
civilization did nothing lo make Anglo American relations 
more pleasant In British ejcs the Amencan Revolution did 
not greatly change our colonial status 
All this has greatly changed, although, since complete 
social change takes a \ cry Jong tune to w ork itself our, y ou 
can still hear echoes resounding down from the days of In- 
nocents Abroad One good index is the flow of students Only 
so short a time ago as 1904, when the flm Amencan Rhodes 
Scholars went to Oxford, the flow was almost wholly one- 
way, from Amenca to Bntain Now, with the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Fellowships and other funds to bring 
Bntish students to this country, with an increasing number 
of Bntishcrs coming at their own expense, the flow has become 
a nvo way exchange So too with senous literature, science, 
philosophy, painting, music, there is not only free trade, but 
subsuntially equal trade As we have already pointed out, at 
Jess senous but not less important levels, in the movies, popular 
literature, popular music, the balance has so heavily turned m 
our favor since the war of I9i4--i9i8 that many conservative 
Britishers are worried over the Americanization of Bntain 
To sum up whether you think m terms of politics, business, 
culture or just plain human reJations the United States has now 
outgrown its colonial status m its relations w ith Great Bntam 
By a common metaphor which has the weaknesses, for purposes 
of soaal analysis, of all metaphors, but which is here most 
tise/uJ, mdeed otdispensabJe, die chrU has now reached the 
stature of the parent It is, indeed quite a few inches taller It 
would be ungracious, and probably inaccurate, to conclude 
that the parent is doddering to his grave The analogy between 
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the life of an individual and the life of a society breaks down 
before the fact that societies, if they have not been immortal, 
have in the past been able to achieve renewals, rejuvenations, 
uhich have hardly even metaphorical ccjuivalents in the life 
cycle of an individual. In the long course of Graeco-Roman 
civilization, the Greek colonies, though many of them “grew 
up,” did not wiiolly displace the Greek motherland, as a 
matter of fact, v, ere ultimately merged with the motherland 
in the Roman Empire. 

Our metaphor, if sociologically ambiguous, has nevertheless 
a real psychological value. The psychological relation between 
the parent and the child who has just grown up is often a very 
di/Hculc one. On both sides, the recent past hangs with a heavy 
weight. Both parent and child find it hard to alter a relation 
which was once habitual, and which has changed so imper- 
ceptibly and yet $0 finally. Yet among individuals the neces- 
sary adjustment docs usually get made, and well short of 
tragedy. The talc of Saturn and Jupiter remains a bit of 
abnormal psychology. We must hope that as between Britain 
and America the necessary adjustment will take a normal 
and natural course. But there arc no grounds for believing 
that it will be an automatic adjustment. It will require the 
best and fullest capacities of both peoples. 



PART IV. PROBLEMS OF THE 
PRESENT AND THE 
FUTURE 


8. Economic Problems 


The wealth of nations is an essential element in the health of 
nations— and in healthy international relations- We need not 
here involve ourselves in the essentially metaphysical debate 
as to the pnmacy of economic motives m liuman ii/c. J^opular 
distrust of economic theory is not wholly unjustified, for many 
professional economists have not yet achieved the close and 
cfTcctivc collaboration with “practical” men which has, for 
instance, been athieved between medical research workers 
and medical practitioners. But we sliould take care not to 
throw out the baby with the bath; the economic knowledge 
the race has gradually accumulated is a good sound infant, 
and wortli preserving. Just as a good physician knows lie 
must adapt the lessons (“ihcorics”) of the laboratory to the 
complexities of a given clinical situation, so the good economise 
—and there arc such-knows that he muse adapt his theories to 
the political and p^chological complexities of a given set of 
human relations. 

One caution is especially necessary. We ordinary human 
beings do not expect from our physicians any single magical 
formula that will cure all our aches and pains, and bring us 
“perfect” health. Many of us do, however, seem to cherish the 
hope that our economists and statesmen can somehow evolve 
such a formula, for wli/ch the common name is “Utopia.” 
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Economic and political health m this real w orld is as itlauvc 
as personal health. \\ e can hardl) expect a v. orld w ithout some 
economic maladjustments, a world whoU) without gluts or 
scarcities, without waste, without strikes, without at least 
occasional uncmplo\inent. But it is prett) clear that the 1930s 
w ere a penod of relatw c economic ill health all 01 er the ti odd 
'\\'e can— and it is clear that todav public opinion m both 
Britain and America docs— expect something much nearer 
economic health than the conditions of the detade before the 
war 

1 THE B^Sre BRITISH ECONOMIC POSITION 

The basic factor in the economic health of the l/oitcd 
Kingdom is cicaris expressed m a phrase one hears constandt 
in Bntam m these daj'S— “E-tport or die ” The fiftv -odd milLons 
of people in the British Isles lire 10 the ajlc to which thes are 
accustomed onl\ because diet take raw matenals, a Uree 
proportion of w hich are imported, work them up into mano 
faccured goods, and export a surplus of such goods to pa^ for 
the ordinal imports of raw materials, and, of course, for in>- 
ports of foodsrafirs and imnofacrured goods as w cIL Overseas 
trade, a large and complex orerseas trade, is, then, essential 
for the maintenance of the pre war standard of Lmg of the 
British people No exact ^uantitatire sta.-eineat is here pos- 
sible. If > on assume— and it is an urtcrlj unreal assumption— 
the Bnash Isles whoUj isolated from the rcs^of the world, it 
would probably be possible, with perfect economic and po- 
litical planning and execution, for their present population 
to exist, but on a standard of lmn*» somethjjw like that of an 
oriental peasantry No such British autarki — that is, autarky 
of the home islands wnthont th- Commonw ealth and 
—js in ilus world conceivable. It would, because of the lack of 
oil, non ferrous metals, and other necess ties of modem m- 
dostij tn die home islands, mean a lowering: Bnnsh stand 
ards of living which the present generanon of Bnt^hers would 
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not accept, could not, psychologically, accept. Nor is a mass 
emigration of imllions from the British Isles a practical solu- 
tion today. If, then, the British arc to have their meat, tea, 
fruits, movies, radios, and motorcars, it really is for them a 
question of export or accept a touer standard of living. No 
good judge of human nature would deny that under these 
conditions tlierc is more than mere rhetoric in the slogan 
“Export or die.” 

But the British tvant something better than their pre-war 
standard of living. They liavc been buoyed up to sustain the 
sacrifices of this war partly, at least, by hopes of a better 
economic future, hopes expressed in the Beveridge social- 
security plan, plans for full employment, for a dynamic 
economy chat will result in a rising standard of living. To sttain 
this, their economists and publicists are in general agreement 
that Britain will have to increase her export trade some 50 
per cent over tlic pre-war (tgurcs at iq} 8 prices. 

Now Britain attained her present high economic level by 
producing a ividc variety of goods, almost all of which, except 
for coal, were manufactured or processed goods, better and 
more cheaply than any other people on earth. Historically 
speaking, Britain about the turn of the eighteenth century 
got a head start on the rest of the world in the use of machines 
for large-scale production. She could, for instance, buy raw 
cotton in New Orleans, move it in her own ships to Lancasliire, 
spin it into thread, send the thread back again in her own 
ships, and sell it in New Orleans. At each stage in this process, 
some Britisher normally made a “profit,” and some of these 
profits, canalized through the mechanism of banking and in- 
vestment, went into more factories and more ships. Moreover, 
some of these profits went into investments abroad, into 
factories, railways, plantations, mines all over the world. 
Britain was not only the world’s manufacturer; she was also 
the world's investment banker. Her material prosperity was 
achieved, not merely by the export of goods, but also by the 
export of tvhat the economist calls the “invisible” items in the 
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balance of trade, such as paj mcnts made b) foreigners for the 
use of British shipping and returns from Bntish imestments 
abroad 

Tuo facts about this record of Bntish economic success 
must be particular!) noted for thes iargel) expUm the dif- 
ficulties non facin'? Bntish trade First, though in the last 
hundred and fifn \ ears of Bnum s economic greatness there 
has e been m most countries tanfis and other bamers to com- 
plete freedom of international trade, stdl, on the « hole, unt 3 
the unhapps d3\*s of the T«cnt\ \ears Truce, there has been 
something approichrig mtemational free trade Moreover, 
Bntams comparatiie advantaire— her Jon cost of production 
of ke^ articles-u as sufficient to cruble her to leap ov cr mans 
tariff u alls. Second, Bntain’s prospenrs u as itself largeU de- 
pendent on u ofld prospentt , on a grou mg population even - 
w here, on the u hole complex of a dsmamic m orId-«conom\ 
which makes the last ns o hundred )ears unique m the histoi) 
of mankind But this rer\ process, to « fuch Britain as banker- 
mvestor contributed so much, meant that Bntain gradualh 
lost her uruque position relam e to the rest of the w orld. Thread 
began to be made in MTUimannc as u ell as m Lancashire The 
Umted States and Germans began to produce certam manu- 
factured goods more efficiently— that xs, more cheapls— than 
Britain, In our own tunes, this process of mdustnalizaaoa 
has extended all os er the globe There are very few important 
nations todas snth a purely agricultural or pastoral economy' 
Even in the Bnti«h Commonsvealtb and Empire, counmes like 
Australia and India have begun the process of industnabzanoa, 
Bntain's economic prospects are therefore m 1945 very 
different from w hat thes were m 1845 Inassorldwhercotber 
nations, mans of them ssith grearer natural resources of their 
own, hare built up mannfacturmg ss-stems equipped w ith the 
latest machmers, and hare acquired the recessars managerial 
and labor skills to mamtam a mature economs , Bntam cannot 
hope to maintain the absolute industrial pnmacs she once had 
m world trade. Again, the first condition of Bntish pro«peniy. 
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access .to world markets through a system of world trade at 
least approximating to what the economist calls free trade, 
has broken down as a result of the international anarchy of 
the last few decades. To the relatively simple obstacle of the 
tariff human ingenuity, and in particular, Nazi ingenuity, has 
added a host of technical devices in restraint of international 
trade; rjuota systems, cxcliangc control, bilateral agreements, 
export bounties, blocked currencies, out-and-out barter of 
specific commodities, government trading monopolies, even 
peace-time embargoes. Britain herself lias by no means been 
altogether innocent of such methods. Cut we arc not here 
moralizing. It is sufficient to record what everyone, however 
puzzled by the economic technicalities involved, knows well; 
the movement of goods and services across international 
boundaries has in the last few decades been subjected to all 
sorts of restraints unknown to the nineteenth century- Even 
a rough approximation to freedom of imcmational trade no 
longer exists. 

Finally, this war and the previous one have meant for Britain 
the loss of a good part of the invisible items through which 
she balanced her international tradc-that is, paid for no in- 
considerable portion of the imports which enabled her people 
to live well. She has lost through enemy action a large part 
of her merchant tonnage, and though she has been able to 
build some new ships, she has had to rely on American ship- 
ping to a much greater extent than c\xr before. Moreover, 
these new American ships remain as potential rivals after the 
war. Her commercial aviation has been injured in the same 
way, and again she has had to witness the growth of a power- 
ful American air transport under the stimulus of the war. But 
most important of all, Britain has been obliged, in spite of 
American help through Lend-Lease, to dispose of much of her 
holdings abroad in order to pay for two great wars. This 
process, whicli is known technically as “disinvestment,” has 
not gone quite so far as some loose journalistic writing has 
made out. It is not true that Britain has had to sell all her in- 
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\ cstmmis abroad- She has, for instance, managed to keep most 
of her extensive holdmes in Argentina— a fact which should be 
kept m mind m considering Bntish policv* towards that 
countrj'. All told, Britain may be able to retain about half of 
her 1939 holdmss abroad. But against this must be balanced 
pajmencs to foreign creditors; not mcJuding possible cash 
paj-ments on her Lend-Lease account to os. These paj-ments 
inav well be two-thirds of the likely returns from foreign 
investments. 

For those who like figures, Britain’s intematioaal accounts 
for the three years 1936-1936 averaged as follows in round 
figures of milhons of pounds: 


DEBIT CREDIT 

Imports (few re-exports) Exports 


864 Goods 47 ^ 

Shying services 105 

Fiaaacial services 4 * 

Foreign iavessawnt 
(income on) *03 

Deficit ^ 

Totals 866 864 


It is, of course, impossible to predict the figures for post-war 
years. But assuming an equal level of imports, w hich is essential 
to mamtain die British standard of Using, and recognizing ths 
fact that two items on the credit side of the ledger (income 
from flipping services and from foreign invesemeas) will be 
down at le^ 125 to 200 oullions of pounds, h is clear that 
exports must be increased. Boixowms through institutions set 
op bv the implementation of the Bretton Woods plans may 
help Britain over the first few’ ) ears, but this is obviously only 
a stopsap. Further liquidation of forcizn investments, also only 
a stopaap, is sure to be resisted in British financial cirdes. 

This is not the w orst. Brnain ts suffering now from the very 
fact of her eariy industrial primam'. She has indeed some very 
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plant is older and less cfTidcni than that of nations that came 
later to the machine, and her tabor and managerial force, slciltcd 
though it b, less well formed for modem automatic machinery 
and modern productive methods. The situation comes out 
clearly in the cotton textile industry. A report of the recent 
britbh Cotton Textile Mission to the United States sums up: 
“With normal staffing Bnrisli PMll (Production per Man- 
Ifour of labor) is less than the American by approximately 
t8 to 49 per cent in spinning, by So to 8j per cent in winding, 
by 79 to 89 per cent in beaming, and by j6 to 67 per cent in 
weaving." TTie report reveals one csscniial reason why in this 
industry the American w'orker produces from one and a 
quarter to ten times whac the British worker produces in an 
hour’s work; it is not tliae the American worker is that much 
more active and intelligent, but that 9; per cent of the looms 
in the United States arc automatic, and f per cent of the looms 
in Britain arc automatic^nd $0 on down the line of other 
processes, ft is true there are ocher rcasons^thcre usually are 
in matters as complicated as economics. One, less to the dis* 
credit of British industry, must be noted. The differential is 
partly one of product. Afany Bricbh textiles arc so fine that 
their production requires high skills, and therefore more 
time and labor. 

No doubt the cotton textile industry— one of Britain’s 
oldest— is relatively in a worse position than, say, her auto- 
motive industry. Still, the conclusion can hardly be avoided: 
as a whole, British PAlH-pcrhaps the best single index figure 
for large-scale production-is notably lower than the Ameri- 
can. The war has crippled the industrial plant of her chief 
European rival, Germany, but unless the victorious Allies 
decide to deindustrialize Germany— a deebion difficult to carry 
out consistently and over a long period— the rebuilt German 
plant will have all the advantages of modem invention. 

Britain, then, has got to raise her PAJH, and this means new 
machines, which in turn means a large capital investment. 
British financial and industrial leaders arc fuJJy aware of thb 
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nccessit) The report of the Cotton Textile Mission to the 
Lnitcd States had repercussions throughout the country The 
influential London penodical, the Bcononnst, has long been 
insisting that onl) b) raising her PMH can Bntam maintain 
her exports at a level nccessar) to carrj out the large social 
reforms her people has c been promised The task, though dif- 
ficult, IS not impossible Bntish achtes cmcnts m war mdostnes 
shou that production can be made modem and efficient. But 
the task of boosting PMH throughout irdustrj in peace tune 
«-ni demand at home skill, energ), and good organization, 
quabacs the Bntish hat e displaj cd abundantly m the past- It 
xs ill demand a xs illmgness to make expensive changes m plant. 
It nill demand shifting of mdusrn-s, perhaps almost complete 
abandonment of such indosines as the cotton textile It xviH 
demand again the enterprise and onginah*y which produced 
the oncnnal Industnal RevoJotion, but, unless xv e read wrongly 
all the signs of the times these qualities today must soirehoxv 
be reconciled xs ith a much greater degree of collective organi 
2ation— to be frank, s<r.e mtii e nt control, or at least govern- 
treat cooperanon— than m the old da\ s of taissez farre It x^tH 
demand, at least for a cure of transition, a certain continuation 
of avDian abstenuon from consumption, alonjj the lines of 
w ar tunc rationing, in order that consurr-r goods m-ay be 
exported to pa\ for th* raw marenals necessary to the process 
of mdustml expansion. All this, and cspcciallx the last, wID 
be hard to obtain from a population xi om dow n b\ th" over- 
wxirk of war, and desirous of rest and en^oym-nt. But given 
order at home and abroad, Britain may come back. 

Given order abroad— x c return to the fundamental fact 
that Bntam must c:^rt. And to export she must has e ord'nly 
conditions of international trade. She must haxc a world not 
indeed of doctrmaire free trade, but a w orid v tth reas-msb^y 
stable monetary exchange, and without too manx closed doors, 
s n orid rrsdaig as ir did m 1914, nor ss it did m Apa'r 
from this, 'he has only tx o posnbDities fir^r, a mo'c c- Ics^ 
closed tradmg sx'stem of her own, say the CcmmonAcaldi 
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and Empire together with the Atlantic “rim" of Europe, 
France, the Low Countries, Scandinav'ia and their dependencies, 
welded into uhac is usually called the “sterling bloc”— or sec- 
ond, decline into the status of a snull, scif-sufficicnt and inter- 
nationally unimportant nation. This last fate, which German 
radio propaganda beamed to Rritain during the war constantly 
predicted for them, w ill most certainly not be accepted by the 
present generation of Dritishers without a struggle. If they can- 
not get orderly world trade, they wdl mak'c every effort to 
build up as strong and extensive a trading system, a “sterling 
bloc," as they possibly can. 

But most Britishers want a restoration of orderly world 
trade. And most Britishers arc convinced that the possibility 
of such restoration depends priinanly on the policies to be 
pursued by the United States. Tlicy do not discount the im- 
portance 0 / Russia, nor of Europe outside Russia, and they do 
not forget the immense potential of the Asiatic nations. But 
righc now they are fully asvare that the United States is 
emerging from this war in a position of industrial and financial 
primacy comparable to that the British once held in Victorian 
times. With some of the psychological implications of this 
British awareness of American primacy we shall deal in a later 
chapter. It is not pleasant to play second fiddle after you have 
led the orchestra. Some of the people who run Great Britain 
—though not at the present writing a majority of them— find 
the prospect of playing second fiddle so unpleasant that they 
arc willing to ffghc a trade war with the United States to regain 
leadership. These are the people who regard the sterling bloc 
not as a less desirable alternative to world trade, but as Britain’s 
best choice, indeed as her natural choice. Others, though they 
would like to collaborate with the United States and the rest 
of the world in restoring international trade in accordance 
with the aims of the Atlantic C3iarter, are frankly afraid that 
the United States will either withdraw into a sort of economic 
isolationism, or try to set up its own “dollar bloc” in the 
Western hemisphere and the Far Eas^ or adopt a policy of 
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oxit-andKjut economic impcriaUsm Ln an attempt to make die 
rest of the worfd economic tributaries of the United States. 
Even Britishers who believe rfut the United States wiH sep- 
port 3 restoration of sencine multilateral foreign trade are 
afraid that we sstII not do all that is cccessarj' to promote a 
verv* hish volome of international trade, a volume cssenrial to 
Britain but not essential to cs. Thev fear that gomg along untb 
us Tiill hold them bacU Thar some of these fesrs rosy' seem 
to most Americans ni-foundcd and ungenerous does not alter 
the fact that thev- exist in British minds. 

Such fears are certainlv rot vet general in Britain. We mus 
repeat that on the whole the Brirish people have emerged from 
this war with nose of the stigmata of the underdog, bur wri 
a sound, if diasteccd, self-respect. Expert and common mm 
alike art anxious for compromise and asTtemem wfcidv 
preserve and forrify the B.ritish way of life bv' persrssa 
Britain a fair share-co longer a lion’s sharc-of a renewed 
world trade, shall shortly consider some of the concrete 
problems of .\ng!o-Americaa econo m ic rtlarions which caS 
for solctioa But h -o-Sl be worth while first -to ocriine h 
general terms the baric facts of American economr which 
even the most pro-American of Britishers some doubts about 
the prospects for Ai^o-Amcrican ajreemest in matters 
econonuc. 

2. THE B.\SIC AMERiaAN EC0^'0.^aC POSITION' 

Yon do not hear in the Unhed Sates the slogan that we 
must export or die. It b true that most economists and xnsny 
business men arc convinced that if we arc to have fell employ- 
ment and avoid reesrrenr depresitas we must maimain. and 
indeed increase, our forrign trade. Bnr American eipom tradt. 
which in the 1930’s was around 6 per cent of our annual 
cariosal income, b a minor item in our csrional eristence if we 
compare it to the Brissh fiecrc, which is around 33K 
cent. Even if America tsersases her exports, the eccnonnss 
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hold that this increase wUl be accompanied by an increase 
in our national income, so that the relative imponance of our 
foreign trade in our economy is not likely to be vastly in- 
creased in the near future. What this means is that millions 
of ordinary Americans, hose votes ultimately determine w hat 
our gov emment does, do not feel, as do Britishers, that foreign 
trade is an immediate and vital part of our life. 

But thousands of such ordinary Americans in, for instance, 
the shocmaking industry, workers and capitalists alike, have 
in the pass showed an acute interest in protecting by a high 
tari/T that industry from foreign competition. They arc mostly 
Concentrated in a few congressional districts. They have ac- 
quired great skill in lobbying and in other w’ays of bringing 
pressure to bear on their congressmen. Congressmen pressed 
by tJicir constituents to vote for a high tariff on shoes have in 
the past been in the habit of agreeing with congressmen pressed 
by their constituents for a high tariff on sugar or textiles, on 
the basis of "you scratch my back and I’l? scratch yours." The 
result has been a series of tarilTs culminating in the highest one 
in our history, the Smoot-Hawlcy tariff of 1919, which is 
still in force, though its general level has been greatly reduced 
in practice by the scries of trade agreements associated with 
the name of former Secretary of State Hull. 

The United States, then, is traditionally a protectionist 
country. Our congressional government makes it easy for 
pressure groups to protect a particular industry by a process 
of vote-swapping; moreover, not only industrial groups, but 
also groups producing raw materials— sugar and beef, for in- 
stance— have shown this ability to make use of political pres- 
sures to insure that foreigners will not have free access to our 
rnarkets. Indeed, some observers hold that nowadays farmers, 
stock raisers, and other producers of raw materials are perhaps 
more ardently protectionist than is much of American in- 
dustry. Finally, to many Americans whose callings are ap- 
parently not directly affected by international trade, pro- 
tectionism has become an article of faith— not as an economic 
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theorj', for most such ptoplc are ignorant of, or frankl) ds- 
trust, such theor) , but as a basic political sentiment A great 
man) Arrencans ‘ believe m" protection— for the LTnitcd 
States— as the) behevc in the Consnninoa Xot all Amencans, 
of course, the tariff has been one of the great focal points of 
Amencan debate ever since 1816 

That debate is nghi now at a critical point- No doubt 
wntcrs on pubbc affairs are ovcrfond of discovering crossroads 
and turning points m the dcsun) of nations, but it reall) does 
look as if the Cnited States had reached such a crossroads in 
Its pobev tov^ards foreign trade Sonetimc m the near fetnre 
the Amencan people, through its govemment, must choo<e 
betw cen tw o road^ one of which leads to the restoration of 
international trade m sorrethiog like its old runcteectb- 
ceotun forms, the o'her to a conanuanon, and perhaps aa 
accentuation, of the restraints and hmitations to which such 
trade has been subjected at the last few decades. The metaphor 
is no doubt undulv simp’e There are, rather, rw o road sjs 
terns, w hich are not altogether w iihout conneenng b^na a)’s, bet 
which, like communications between mountain vallej’s, get 
further and farther apart as one goes alons them. The great 
ndge of the Amencan tariff is to^) the watershed between 
the two sv-stems Bur here the metaphor breaks down, for we 
can make our ow n geographv as w c go, w c can flatten the 
ndge. In the summer of 1945, with the acceptance bj Congress 
of the extension of the Rcaprocal Trade Aerecirent, we tooL 
a great step towards disposing of impossiblj hish tariffs. Bet it 
would be premature to sa\ that this tanff issue is dead. 

Amencans arc not used to the position of arbiter of o- 
tematioaal economic relaaons, and even tod^ nan) good 
Americans arc not reallv convinced that what we do m these 
matters must vitall) affect the whole world- For well over * 
centar} after w e attained oar political independence we were 
in realii) stiB a “coloniaF canon economic^), that is, wt 
eiqiorted raw materials and imported manufactored goods and 
captaL We did indeed come ont of the war of 1914-1918 as 
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a great manufacturing nation and a creditor nation. We had 
already begun to export manufactured goods, and in bcniccn 
two wars we have lent much abroad. But ue did not, until 
Mr. Hull’s trade agreements, lower our tarilTs, and these 
agreements came only after a u-orld depression had already 
vastly lowered die size and v-aJuc of international trade. 

Just \\ hy docs American policy make such a difference in 
the state of international trade as a whole’ The answer lies in 
the nniUiltiterJl nature of such trade in what economists arc 
hopeful enough to consider its “nacural" form. Now some 
international trade is bilateral; for example, Americans buy 
coffee from Brazilians and sell automobiles to Brazilians, Such 
a transaction could be carried out, bctxv cen two governments 
at least, on a basis of pure barter, without any monetary 
medium of exchange whatever; as a matter of fact, in the 
parlous state things reached in the tpjo’s. the Germans came 
very close to such purely barter transactions. But our transac- 
tion above with Brazilians would still be a transaction between 
individual firms, and would need the mechanism of exchange 
of American and Orazihan money. Most international trade 
is, however, more complicated than the above instance. Ameri- 
cans might buy coffee from Brarilians, sell automobiles to 
Britishers, who in turn would sell textiles to Brazilians. This 
is triangular trade, a simple form of multilateral trade, and of 
course could only be carried on conveniently through some 
method of monetary payments. Actually, iniemational trade 
of the classic ninctccmh century sort is much more compli- 
cated than triangular trade; it is thoroughly multilateral, with 
firms in each country carrying on individual transactions in 
foreign trade with freedom to spend the receipts where they 
wish. These transactions add up to the country’s “balance 
of trade.” 

There must be such a balance. Oimmon sense as well as 
economics tell us that, short of a gift of its products to 
foreigners, what a country sells abroad must be balanced in 
the long run by what it buys from abroad. As a rich and 
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generous country , w c Americans h2% e gi% en our products to 
foreigners— \ntness our chantj to the Japanese at the tine 
of the Tokjo earthquake And m this war v>e have, m the 
form of Lend Lease, adopted the old British device of giving 
outnght subsidies to allies who uc behete, are bj their elf ons 
asainst the enenues of America fighting for th" defense of 
America. But, in spite of what some of our demagogues saj, 
our normal foreign trade— including erpons financed bj 
our commercial loans abroad— is not a form of chant) It is 
parr of international trade, and it must in the long run balance 
Now the technical side of this balance, which mvolres 
complex theories of mtemanonal monetary exchange, k be- 
w Ddenng to the la^unao. Bat lajunen must make an effort to 
understand at least a simple form of economic techiucahnes- 
The econonust ma) be in some senses in a posiuoa like that 
of the ph)rcun, he ma)— indeed in fairness to him we maj 
admit that he does-have specialized professional knowledge 
of the bodv politic and economic that w c lavuren cannot have 
Bat chough a democracy can and mus' make use of expefo 
m econonucs and even m less developed social saerces, it can 
not abdicate m favor of the experts, it cannot sav, ‘^on’rc the 
doctor— go ahead and op*ratc ” After all, even m matters of 
bodflj health, a good physician does not want his patients to 
regard him with supcistJDons reverence, he prefers a patient 
w ho knows enough to help take care of hiii«lf uitelhgentlv 
"We msy hope that simplification here \ nil not be fakifica 
non. Broadl) speakmg, a countiy can balance its exports in 
mtemanonal trade bj accepting as imports goods of an equal 
\ alue, or bj making up for an excess of exported over imported 
goods bj acceptmg the amount of the difference m mone) 
paid by foreigners— and this means by accepting gold, or 
foreign exchange, or temporarily an I O U Similily , it can 
balance an excess of mpoits by paying ont gold or foreign 
exchange to foreigners. If trade m a country is m private hands, 
and dm balance is made by acx*pting gold from fore^ers; 
the imported gold will make money in that country more 
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plentiful. With a great deal of money in circulation, prices 
will go up, native business men will find ir increasingly attrac- 
tive to buy goods in cheaper markets abroad and foreign busi- 
ness men tviiJ find it increasingly attractive to sell goods at the 
liigh prices prevailing in the markets of the gold-enriched 
country. By this process, the said country will gradually buy 
more and sell less abroad, it will correct its original imbalance 
of exports over imports, and, indeed, reach the point where it 
begins to send its gold abroad. 

This is, greatly simplified, the classic theory of international 
trade. It will be seen at once that this “natural” balancing 
depends for its working on the free play of market transactions 
among business men in difTcrcnt countries. Governmental 
action, as we know well from experience, can do a great deal 
to alter the workings of thb “naturar trade. It can lessen its 
volume by imposing larilTs, it can alter its channels by bOatcral 
agreements and all sons of devices, it can, as the American 
govemmenr has done, in effect impound an excess oi gold 
imports, and thus, by taking the gold out of commerce, pre- 
vent or at lease greatly diminish (he rise of domestic prices 
which classical theory relies upon to correct an excess of ex- 
ported goods over imported goods. 

But most of these devices still leave at work at least some 
of the forces operating towards a “natural” balance of inter- 
national trade. It is certainly possible to conceive conditions 
under which very little indeed is left of international trade as 
our fathers knew it. Tliese conditions sound, and arc, fantastic, 
but it is wonh while considering some of them in order to 
get a clearer light on the problems ahead of us. 

A country might entirely close its borders to all trade. This 
is what the economists call “autarky," complete economic self- 
sufficiency, and seems certainly to be as yet little more than 
a theoretical concept. Or a country might continue indefinitely 
to export more goods than it imported, accept gold in payment, 
and continue to impound the gold, or use it to pave streets. As 
long as other countries produced gold, this could theoretically 
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go on. But not e\ en the wisccrachcrs about our gold m Fort 
Knox can really suppose that this possibility is more than 
theoretical Or a countiy might continue indefinitely to gise 
awaj goods abroad, this is die most fantastic possibility of all 
A country might, finallj, maintain indefinitely the opposite 
kind of imbalance it might regularlj import more than it 
exported This is not as fantastic as it sounds, and has occurred 
in history When Rome, for instance, conquered Jt im- 

posed a tribute \\ hich took the form of shipments of com, a 
large part of which was distributed free by the Roman govern- 
ment to Its urban proletariat. A stickler for form might say 
that this was not an international transaction, since Egjpt be- 
came a part of the Roman Empire But the principle is clear 
A nation can enslave another, and exact from the enslaved 
nation goods u hich are a triburc, nor a return for other goods 
or services Bntam, too, has had an excess of imports over 
exports for generations, and this excess represents m part 
interest on invescmencs abroad made long ago Whether such 
payments are ‘ tribute” is a nice question, but for the moralist 
rather than the economist 

All of the abov c extremes arc m their pure form unreal and 
theoretical m the modem world Cut each and every one has 
existed in a less extreme form as part of the complex of inter- 
national economic relations m the contemporary w orld Ev en 
the tribute— for what else was it when the Nazis forced on the 
peasants of the Balkans clocks and toj s the) did not want m 
“exchange” for the food and other raw matenak the Nazis 
took' A brief aside at this point trade betw cen an industrial 
nation with a high standard of Imng, and a pnmitiv e “colonial” 
agncultural nation w ith a low standard of liv mg, though for 
the pure moralist such trade may have some taint of tribute, 
IS for the economist genome trade, and even for the moralist, 
though the record of European trade relations with less ad- 
vance peupibr ET riitf of vioifence anef injustice, it is" abfictnV 
to deny that over the centunes this trade has gradually raised 
standards of living among such peoples, and h^ today spread 
mdostnalization all over the globe. 
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Tliat a restoration of genuine freedom of world trade is ti 
tie preferred to any of the extreme forms of controlled trad 
listed above, or to any mixture or attenuation of them, we ma' 
take as axiomatic. That restoration depends so heavily on thi 
United States that we may say that, if for the British the slogar 
IS ‘ export or die,” for us the slogan is “import or fight anotbe. 
World War.” The dilemma is not as pressing nor as cvldem 
to most Americans as the British ddemma is to most Britishers 
But it is just as real. And it means importing goods, not jusi 
gold, for as we have seen, gold importations cannot go or 
indefinitely. 

But why cannot the United Stares, while exposing as it has 
done, limit itself to the hiiportnig of goods like Brazilian 
coffee, V, hich it cannot produce itself, and which therefore do 
not compete with American products’ Tlic experts answer that 
that kind of importation is not enough, that the place of the 
United States in the great nexus of multilateral trade as it has 
been and may again be is too anpottant for such limitations, 
that under such limitations the other advanced nations, includ- 
ing most cmpiutically Britain, would simply not have a suffi- 
cient supply of dollars to sustain such multilateral trading. 
They point to the example of the 1930'$, when the depression 
brought about a reduction in the amount of dollars put into 
the international pot by the United States through purchases 
of goods abroad, through payment for services, and through 
long-term investments, from more than ieven bxUion doHars 
annually in the late tsveniics to less than tvio and a half billion 
annually in 1931. Tlic effect of the catastrophic depression in 
the United States was like that of the proverbial stone in the 
mill-pond; the waves spread throughout the world. These same 
experts hold that, especially since the great additions made to 
our specialized industrial plant by the war, we must have an 
increased export of thii^s like automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, and similar products of our most efficient industries, 
or we cannot maintain full employment; and if the United 
States cannot maintain full employment, experience shows that 
under almost any conceivable system of international trade, 
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let alone under the unbelievably complex sjstem of mutual 
interdependence of nations that has been growing up since the 
first machine industry began, other nations cannot main- 
tain full cmplo) ment. We need hardly insist that again expen- 
ence shows that extensive unemployment and world depression 
IS one of the surest roads to war 
But why not try something close to autarky, a nice neat 
system in which w e and our neighbors to the south and north 
produce e\ ery thing w e need, and Jet the rest of the world go 
hang' Amencans should be made a bit suspicious of such a 
program by' the fact that it was precisely the program Hitfer 
himself urged upon us before November, 1942 Let there be, 
he said, three great self-sufficient areas in the w orld— Europe 
(Germany), Asia (Japan), and the Americas (Umted States) 
There wdl be plenty of room for each, and none will ever 
compete with the others, and at last there will be world peace 
History' gives a clear answer to Hider States, e\ en the greatest 
and most self-sufficient states, are not the fixed things they 
seem to be on the map, where they' look as stable as so many 
tiles in a colored mosaic, men, goods, and ideas have always 
moved continually across the frontiers and oceans that look so 
deceptively' fixed on the map, and there is no evidence wbarev er 
that this process will stop nowadays when it can make use of 
the airplane and the radio instead of wagons and sailing vessels 
Attempted autarky— that is, economic isolationism— is also a 
road to w ar To see w hy ic is a road to w ar w e shall hav c to 
go bey ond purely economic considerations for a moment The 
Umted States together with Canada and some of its Latin 
Amencan neighbors has certainly the material resources for 
full prospenty under an autarkic ^stem. But political and 
psychological considerations make overwhelmmg the likeli- 
hood that any such autarkic great blocs as Hitler's propaganda 
described (w ere they' to grow up, they w ould not, of course, 
be quire the ones Hirler wanted) would simply nor stay’ put. 
Creatures as mobile, imaginative, adventurous, and grasping as 
human beings will no more obey the rigorous prohibitory 
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measures necessary for full auurky, sucli as trade embargoes, 
than they will obey Volstead Acts. Archaeology and anthro- 
pology show us that in most primitive times men have indulged 
in “intcmational” trade, even when “mtcmational” meant no 
more than “intertribal.** Approaches to autarky have occurred 
only as a result of insurpassablc geograpliicai barriers, or of the 
pretty complete breakdown of law, order, techniques— in short, 
civilization. There arc no insurpassablc geographical barriers 
today, and in spite of the moanings of our prophets of doom, 
our civilization has not broken down. Modem men cannot 
attempt complete autarky and remain modem men. 

We come back to the formula: for the United States it is 
“import Of fight another World War." We have ceased to be 
in the world economy a colonial nation. We may have had 
economic greatness, tike political greatness, thrust upon us; 
indeed, there arc those who would say that because we have 
become economically great we have inevitably become politi- 
cally great Due the fact is inescapable. We must face the 
responsibilities of (his greatness. 

The task will not be easy. One of the hardest parts of the 
rask wj]] be the making of the necessary adjustments in our 
economy by a permanent lowering of our lariifs to permit 
greater imports. Tlic economist, when he is thinking in purely 
economic terms, can arrange matters nicely, suppose they do 
make inexpensive shoes more eJliciently in Czcchoslovalda than 
in the United States. Well, we make automobiles and electric 
refrigerators more efficiently than they arc made in Czecho- 
slovakia. Let us take shoes from the Czechoslovaks and send 
tiicm our automobiles and refrigerators. This will mean, of 
course, that some American shoe factories will have a market 
so diminished that they wtII have to go out of business. But, 
says the economist, our motor and refrigerator factories will 
have more business— and furthermore, this increased business 
in such export industries wrill increase incomes of everybody 
connected with such iadastzks, and thence will spread out over 
all demands for goods and services in the country. There will 
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be plent) of room elsewhere for the displaced labor and capital 
that dnren out of the shoe mdustrj 

Now the economist is not as hardhearted and mhuman as 
some Ia)men think him He knows that it is askmg a lot m 
human terms to expect men and women settled comfortably 
in Brockton or Binghamton to more out to Michigan, or con 
sett shoe faciones into some other kind of factor). He knows 
that even under modem conditions of scmi-automaac or anto- 
maoc machme producoon, it is not easy foe workers and 
managers to change os er from one industry to another In his 
ow n terms he knows that neither labor nor capital is perfectly 
mobile But he can point out to the fact that e\ cn w ithin our 
own country , and wnth httle impulsion from abroad, the record 
of our dyTianuc economic hisrory is full of examples of human 
hardships and displacements quite as great as any that w31 
come from an alteranon m our present tanff policy The crum- 
bling w alls of small, w atcr pow ered New England cotton mills, 
the lilac-bordered cellar holes of abandoned New Enijland 
hOl farms, are w imesses of past adjustments and cons ersions 
Kew England has not— and even ^aikces must conclude, most 
fominarcly for us all has not— enjoy ed tanS pTOtection asainst 
i*«orth Carolina and low a. 

Moreover, it should be possible to make the adjustments m 
our total economy , w hich must be made if we arc to play our 
full part m an expanded world trade m a more orderly and 
humane fashion than m the past of onrestramed pm ate initia 
tive and laissez faire competition. There is, indeed, no occasion 
for easy optimism. Compromise between the traditional de^o- 
tion of the Amencan commnniu to unresmeted pn\ate enter 
pnse and the necessi^ —which really does seem m the iishc of 
historical development a nccessi^ —for some govermr'nt 
supervision of, and cooperation with, pnvate enterprise will 
not be obtained w ithout bitter debate. As w e has e already seen, 
the structure of our poliacs and our political traditions make 
tanfi reform particularly difficult. A group of producers m a 
certain mdostry w ill p ously and m full siacenty pass resolu 
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lions aligning themselves solidly on the side of American 
participation in a new and better world-organizauon to keep 
peace, will ratify the work of Breiton Woods, Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Trancisco— and then work its head off to keep 
high tariff protection for tts own products, thus undermining 
the economic basis withour ulnoh no international political 
organization can work. Many American business men who 
made unfortunate investments atiroad after the last war look 
witli sour distrust on the possibilities of the foreign investment 
field; yet if the United States is to play the part in the world 
ccononi}’ its industrial and financial strength requires it to play, 
we must, the experts icU us, lend dollars to get goods back 
from abroad. For dollars arc today the necessary means of 
priming the pumps of industry m war-tom countries. 

Yet there is no occasion for black pessimism. The democratic 
pwcess demands the airing of complaints, the frank facing of 
difficulties, the hard attainment of compromise. Democracy 
cannot nuke the facile and apparently unanimous decisions a 
totalitarian society can make. Uut it can make decisions, and 
it can carry them out. TI»i$ war has been a democratic victory 
-a hard one, but a clear victory. It should be possible to win 
a democratic peace. 

Such a peace demands a restoration of orderly world trade. 
This restoration demands, of course, reasonably satisfactory 
economic conditions all over the world, for by no mere turn 
of rhetoric, this is one rvorJd, and economic miser}', depriva- 
tion, and disconrenr anywhere arc bound to form a plague spot. 
Plagues spread. Neither the United States nor Britain can, 
separately or together, bring about such a restoration by them- 
selves. But such a restoration is not likely to be brouglic about 
laithout both counirks, without each attaining economic health, 
and without their continued cooperation in economic as in 
other matters. As we have seen, an indispensable preliminary 
condition for this is, In Britain, achievement of an export level 
at least 50 per cent above that of 1958 and, in the United States, 
assumption of full responsibilities attendant upon the industrial 
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and financial leadcrhtp she has attained— or had thrust upon her 
—responsibilities which in\oUc lowering of tariffs, increase of 
imports, and the final abandonment of habits and attitudes 
which grew upon Airericans during their long penod as a 
colonial ' economic state 

Granted such basic achieicmcnts, the solution of the many 
specific problems of Anglo-Amcncan economic relations should 
be, not easj , but at least « hoHv possible TTie groundwork for 
their solution has been laid b\ the frequent and close collabora- 
tion of experts and administrators of both countries on the 
nanifoid economic problems that haie ansen during the war 
In both countries experts and administrators hase also been 
plannmg for post war economic relations, and the \erj impor- 
tant monetary aspect of these relations has had the benefit of 
a fuU-dress mtemational conference at Bretton Woods In- 
eiitabl), perhaps because of the highl) technical character 
of these economic problems, the) have not csen )et reccned 
in either country the thorough combing out in popular, demo- 
cratic debate which their political counterparts hate received 
and are rccciv mg Moreov er, there w ould seem to exist berw cen 
the gov emment and the business commumtv in Briuin a greater 
degree of agreement on foreign economic polic) than exists 
between the corresponding groups in the Uruted States ^ct 
this difference is not as great as some commentators make 
ouC It is not a case of a Bntish united front of gov ermrent 
and busmess facmg an irrcconcibbJc American division be- 
tween goremment and busmess It is a difference in degree 
rather than m kind The British bus ness communitj is b) no 
means willmg to turn over evcI)^hmg to the expert, even if 
he is Lord Ke) nes or Sir William Bev endge, and the Amencan 
busmess communit), if some of its members often talk as 
though dic) thought government and business were mortal 
foes, has show n that m practice it is quite w illing to collaborate 
With the gov emment m mtemationai economic relations. 
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3. PROBLEMS OF TRAKStTION FROM WAR TO PEACE 

First in order of time among the concrete economic problems 
of Anglo-American relations is that of the transition from war 
to peace. Many Mar-tn»c airangemcnts will have to be wound 
up; indeed, “liquidated” is not too strong a word. Many such 
problems, though they present great technical difficulties in 
practice, do not involve serious difficulties of principle. As 
everyone knows, America and Britain have fought this war, 
not only in the field, bur on the supply lines, in so close a part- 
nership as to be virtually one power. The shipping facilities of 
both countries, for instance, have been pooled. The ships in this 
pool will have to be separated. The same is true of all the com- 
plicated mutual supply arrangements. TTicrc will have to be a 
great deal of unscrambling. Ko one seriously questions the 
necessity for this unscrambling. There is. moreover, a general 
agreement in both countries that the experience of the last war 
shows that it is well not to proceed in too great haste even in 
such matters of liquidation as the separation of the physical 
propenics of tlic nvo nations, liritain, whose whole economic 
position is more precarious than ours, will probably be more 
desirous than we to prolong the c.xiscence of many of these 
Anglo-American supply boards. Since her physical plant, and 
especially her merchant marine and her commercial air fleet, 
has suffered more damage than ours, she will wish to procure, 
naturally under conditions as favorable to herself as possible, 
goods of all kinds from the common pool with which to renew 
her plant and facilities. But this is obviously a matter for dick- 
ering between the tsvo governments, and one that can be settled 
satisfactorily to both sides if we can both maintain the spirit 
of cooperation which has prevailed during the war. 

Transition from war to peace involves more, however, than 
the liquidation of war-time controls, ft means positive measures 
to restore orderly political and economic conditions all over 
the world; it means taking the first steps toward world 
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reco\en. To uLe care of the basic ti'^ces'itjcs of ph^Slcal 
rehabilitation of war-tom areas— areas which, especially in 
larce parts of Europe are in a far worse condition than Bniajn 
—there alread\ exists an ntemarioTa! organization, the Ln ted 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
In the creation of this agency the Lnited Stares and Bntam 
had the major ro’e, in its operation the orerw helming portion 
of the burden of proiiding the imtenals for relief and reha- 
bilitation will fall on the Lnited States and on the Enztsh 
Comironw ealth a^d Empire \nd on the LToited States there 
will fall a greater burden than on Bntaci— though not, acco’'d 
mg to plans, a burden greater than the ratio cen the real 
wealth of the tw o nations w ouM prescribe Right here v e 
must fact o^e of the great threats to good relations between 
the United States and Bntam- Both countries enjoy derrocratic 
freedom of speech. Some Bnoshers will 2 n.nounce publicly 
that the Un-ted States is asking Bntam to put more into the 
conunoa pot chan, m her w ar-w eaLened pontion, she can fairlv 
be asked to put m, ^oi-e Aircncans w 31 procla-m that Bnum 
is not pnmng enough in, that like the rest of the world, she 
IS treating the Un.»rf Sates like a mSch cow to be irilLed to 
the last 

Such mutual rccnminanoas hare mdeed already begun. As 
early as the liberation of Pans, and while relief of liberated 
countnes w 2 swhoU^ nitheha'’d$of ri'c militan ,, the Amencan 
amn was much exercised orer the ta'e diat the Bna^h had 
rushed a «inalf but ren' risible feet of arm\ trucks into the 
newh freed cry, wrh large «igns on them inscribed “Votes 
pour Pans.” This marv Airercais rcszrded as a <hocking 
example of commerciallv lomded effro"ter\ , since, the\ sa'd. 
the French oesht to know that we Aircncans arc the o"es 
wFo arc reaDs so-ng to feed them. Indeed, the common fomi 
of the stor\ was that the food the Bntish brought into Parts 
was Amsuc^ food eot throash Lend Lea^e, ^e suprrlanvc 
form of the storv si as riiat rot e\cn the tn.cts vere 
but Amencan— only' the dnTcis w ere Brmsh. Smee then, a the 
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press and in private conversation, many similar tales have gone 
the rounds. 

Only the incurable idealist will believe that this sort of thing 
can be wholly eliminated in human affairs. Certainly censor- 
ship, which is moreover contrary to the habits and traditions 
of both countries, is no remedy; for you cannot stop, and 
indeed you usually stimulate, rumor and gossip by censorship. 
The remedy, w hich can only limit and restrain such backbiting, 
not entirely eliminate it, lies m the full and frank announcement 
by each covemment of the facts and figures of its participation 
in international relief, and in the willingness of the ma,onty of 
the citiicns of both countries to take a fair share of the burdens 


of such relief. . . . 

UKRRA alone, even though that organiwtion 
practice according to plan, cannot put the w'or 
Liberated EuropeNed indeed much of .he res. 
including Bricein itself, needs for genome 
only consumer goods and the few capital goo s s . 

which may be provided them under the heading 
rehabilitarion. but even more the financial 
they can use the mechanism of world-trade to p 
out of the hole. International credit which ^ 

charity, but an indispensable part of world 
be mutually profitable to lender and 

established. The depression and the war 5 ’ , 

Fund, if adopted as now planned. be money 

grave imbalances. There will not, ^ twelve 

Lough in the Fund to -'>«7,VLe sX by 

billion dollars which, accord g Britain is responsi- 

Led Keynes at Btetton 

blc for in sterling balances owed abroad-mosuy, 
to Dominion countries and India. 
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There vill, then, have to be special measures taken m a 
transition pcnod of some three to five j ears at best, to restore 
the financial position of man} countries before the Bretton 
Woods agreements can be given a chance to work normallj 
There is no escaping the fact that, if the creation of special 
currenc) blocs which, as we have seen, are the negation of 
orderl) mtemational trade is to be avoided, the Umted States 
w ill hav e to assume the rcsponsibilit) for prov iding, or at the 
vet} least guaranteeing, a large part of the nccessar} credits 
to nations w hich hav e built up top-heav-v debts durmg the w ar 
This, It must be well understood, docs not mean that the 
Umted States should pay Bntam s debt to Commonvv ealth and 
other countries, nor even directlj lend to Britain the monej 
with which to pa) that debt. But it docs mean that the United 
Stales has to make av adable to the rest of the w orld a suppi) 
of dollars sufficient to ode it over to the time when it can 
produce goods~peace time goods— m quanuty sufficient to re 
pa) us It means that we shall have to be the worlds banker. 
It does not mUn we shall have to be Sanu Gaus As the 
experience of mnereenth-centut) Bntam shows, the position of 
banker for the world can be a profitable one both for the 
banker and for the world 

Finallv , and necessanl) colonng all the other phases of our 
relations with Bntam during the pcnod of transition from v ar 
to peace, is the question of the fenns of settlement of Bntam’s 
Lend Lease account wnth us. The quesnon had better be put 
m brutal simpbci^ shall we regard the billions of dollars 
excess of our aid to Britain under Lend Lease orer Bntish 
reaprocal aid to us as an outnght sobsid) to Bntam, m essence 
and in spite of the elcv atmg language of the agreements identi- 
cal m purpose with the outnght subsidiK Bntam used to pay 
m the eighteenth centui) to Prussians, Austrians—) es, to Hes- 
sians— for fightmg the enemies of Bntam, or shall we regard 
this sum as an orthodox debt to be repaid orthodoxly, with 
mterest' After the lesson of the orthodox war debts owed the 
Amencan government by the Bntish after the war of 1914- 
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1918, no reputable economist believes that Britain could possi- 
bly repay in cash or kind the full amount of her Lend-Lease 
account with the United States. The language of the Lend- 
Lease Act, the iMastcr Agreement uith Britain, and the Recip- 
rocal Aid Agreement with ifncain clearly foresees the 'vrjtfng 
off of much of this debt as a contnbution to the defense of 
the United States. TTe language of Article Vll of the Master 
Agreement with the United Kingdom is particularly explicit: 
“In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to 
the United Stares of Amcria by the United Kingdom in 
return for aid furnished under the Act of Congress of March 
«i, 1941 (Lend-Lease) the terms and condition thereof shall 
be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, 
but to promote mutually advantageous economic relations 
benveen them and the betterment of werld-widc economic 
relations." There is no need to labor the point: the framers 
0/ our Lend-Lease policy, fully aware that our govemmene 
could not possibly collect orthodox war debts, have made a 
statesmanlike twentieth-century adaptation of the eighteenth- 
century practice of subsidization. 

WTicrc then is the problem? I.end-Lcase settlement with 
CriraJn presents several possible sources of discord. First, the 
conception of subsidization of foreign governments is a new 
one to our times and our citizens. TTic American government 
and most of the organs of public opinion and education in this 
country have done an altogether admirable job in familiarizing 
the American people with the principles behind the Lend- 
Lease Act. There is every reason to believe that the majority 
of our people understand these principles, and that they will 
accept the kind of settlement Article VII of the Master Agree- 
ment provides for. But there remains a minority who prob- 
ably do not understand these principles, and a still smaller but 
noisy minority, in control of newspaper and radio outlets, 
who do not approve them. Our professional anti-Britishers 
and isolationists are sure to raise the cry— have indeed already 
raised it— that Britain ought to tep^y us to the last cent, but 
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wiD tn on-'c iro'c to »cL*i o*> h*' d*bt. \ca czs- 

not, in 3 free cot-rti} £i!*^icc ss-**h prop’s, bar \ ou can orrvore 
th-ni. Th^'e ts erery reasKn to b^li'nc tha*- utU b* otr 
\<rcA Bm ih- Bnash p^p'* canno* b* expected to be *016 
aboi.' th-i Rc*^*rd>^''2 kr' nne, incli— d to v.o'ry 

z br aboL' th- poErIb L'^ tha' a d^bts qcKaon once 
irore cJo:,d An 3 lo-Ar^r*c 2 n rebno'is. 

Second, It nost ro* b- fo'^on-n that Le*'d Lear/* is ro- 
qn.*e ontnjh' stbsdrzaaoa. T^^"* arc pronrons fo^ 2 fnal 
recLoning s’l-h.-di uill mvolsc derailed te^hn-ca! dectrons as 
to ssLat ro do si-tfa isoicab’^ sic hafc sent to 

Enraji ard th** Er-pire, as to jer- 1*0*1 iroch tHi or tha' i***^ 
vnll cons' in ih** f nal to'ta*^ cp e mas hop- tha' siallcd 
r-gotato-s on bodi ^dcs can <«n!c thes* makers artcab!) 
Th- danger Les, pss cho’emeaUs , hrr- as throsj^orr the 
process of Lqnnianon d-nrg ib- traarnon pe^'ocL that AmcT- 
cans rnll ss*n to th- Bntssh to be fco^dir*’ the Lend-Less- 
Act as a tsnd of clwb ore- th-*n to fo-ce concesrons, in th- 
tnaitcf of OAT-rdi-p of nasal bases, fo- cstance, ard &az 
Bntsdj-rs s«nll seen to Am-^'cans tnsoSci— tis c-a'-^U ard 
hcnibl- aboc* all sre hare done fc- th-n, 'TTie p-cessatj* 
fo»'nj!a, vhich is ease- to anro-nce than to L e cp to, is fo- 
eip-TS and ord-narv fo!L in both coantr-s to Ltep th-ir 
'e'"p— "s and sro'L pane-tls fo- th- Lad of con’ p ninrge ti- h eh , 
fromth- e"d of th- V> zr of iSi-, has mailed ^nglo-Amtncan 
t^^o asii s r-lanons in gc^'-nl ard in detal 

Th^ ti:- sinrdag i-p of Lend Lease b-*v e-a Bn.a-n and dse 
Unned S^» s no «nnp*e ma-'c- is c*sar fron th- Burs a th- 
Bnnsh parham-nt and press nduii fo!!o* cd th- annotocensnt 
of the Amencan gosema— ' in Anns* 19,, that Lend Lease 
had to tem-nate vnth the formal e''d th- ’"a- in the East. 
In T’-n* v-hi' si e hare alreads* seen of the n-*** Bnaraml 
and eco*'omc «*T22non of B^ta n, nc '^o* 'd no- b- •t.rp'Tsed 
ar the kkj - of an-iorasce vnh vhich both 'Ir Aclee srd 
Mr E'e—cd th- An— aan asr-rnc e-n e n t. So con- 

plrared a Boss as tha* of Ir-d-L«sse esn ha-dlj be canted 
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ofT like water from a faucet. Dut American opinion is firmly 
against using Lend-Lease as a disguise for relief. The 
•will have to find other methods of adjustment during the dif- 
ficult months of transition from war to peace. The undue con- 
tinuance of Lend-Lease would simply give American Anglo- 
phobes capital to work with. 


4. MONETARY PROIILEMS 

Foremost in the public mind among the plans which go 
beyond the transition penod into what we all hope will be 
a more normal state of- international trade arc the plans for 
an elective international monetary system. Here the experts 
warn ihat the hast mcaium of exchange is after “ 

metlium, that no tnonetary system can of itself 
unbalanced, unhealthy trade. Neverthlea “tisfaciov 'n « 
national monetary arrangements are certainly one P' ™ 

necessities for maintaining soeh a balanced 
portance given by the public in both Bntam America 
Ste negotiations at Bretton Woods is < 1 “« United 

It ssdl be recalled that, though more than forty of the Urn d 
Nations took part in the Bretton VVoods J 

materials on which the conference worked as a 

American White Plan and the Bntul, K'X" 

plans dillered, and though the conference 

promise hem een them, the dillerenccs ’i!" f mo 

Lpressions of dilferenees in the °„j f we 

colintries, dilferenees we must ” 'Ue 

are to face intelligently the nee^J for g 

such compromise as that arrived at by the urett 

conference. salvacrc as much as 

Briefly, the Americans tend and the 

possible of the classic gold crandard entirely. Now, 

Litish tend to wan. to scrap “ le Lances 

as we have seen, the use of go ^ ^ p^y for any 

among nations in international tradc-Uut is. to f y ; 
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naoon’s excess of imports over exports-^ ould, m conditions 
of perfect freedom of interruuona! trade, \vork automatical!) 
Under freedom of trade among pnvate firms of different coun 
mes, gold importations b) a nation with excess of exports 
w onld create internal changes first in pnccs and then in pro- 
ducaon m that nanon, which would encourage imports and 
discourage exports, and conversely for a nation with excess 
of imports, "nils process is not a figment of the economist’s 
mn^nation. It exists m many of the phenomena the natnral 
scientist studies. He calls it a * natural tend'mcj to equilibnum.” 
Ph) sicians iKcd to call it the vis medteatnx naturae, the healing 
force of nature If ) ou are a health) person, and ) our di- 
gestive sjvem has a terrporar) excess of acidity , \ our body 
IS so built that it w-ill aotomancally start processes w hich wM 
correct diat excess. 

But 5 ou st31 listen to the advertisers, and dose y ourself vnifa 
some Ijnd of alializer’ Well, old-fashioned economists w ouM 
say , that’s jost the trouble with the w orld today , it has been 
dosing Itself with all sorts of economic patenr-medianes, dig- 
nified with the name of “planning”— exchange controls, mone- 
tary* depreciation, blocL^ CQrrenc*es, quotas and the like, 
xvhen it ought to rely on mtorc’s simple regulanve, gold. It 
IS te mp t i ng for Americans, with their pioneer background of 
reliance on the blessings of nature, to tale the amtude that 
what the whole world needs is less of the economic medione 
of planning and more of the hoped for economic rcgulanve 
power of free indindoal enterprise But it docs look as if the 
present economic sickness of the world is too senous to be 
cored b\ a restored gold standard. For one thin?, only the 
apparently healrfiy Umied Sa*es has billions of gold For 
another, the patients arc in no state of mind for such a hero c 
remedy —and any doctor know3 that the state of hs panent’s 
mind IS a basic clement m his treatment. 

For the gold standard is a heroic cure We say* that its work 
insr IS automatic, but w hat docs this mean in human terms I* 
m eans that, like the drastic application in the Lmted States 
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0/ lowered urifis >vi{h xtitich a return to healthy, balanced 
world trade on a straight gold standard would have to be im- 
plemented, its imposition would throw thousands out of work 
in certain industries, would bring about adjustments in prices 
and production Uiat must be translated into the sufferings of 
uprooted human beings in order to 6c understood. The truth 
is that "natural" freedom of competition among countries and 
Mithin countries is that of "nature red in tooth and claw,’’ 
which, our grandfatJicrs so fondly put it, %vas “very cruel, in 
order to be very kind.” The world today— and that also in- 
cludes the United States which has undergone the Great Dc- 
pression-is not willing to put op with the cruelty. Every na- 
tion wants for its people security, full employment, a pro- 
gressive, dynamic economy if possible, but an economy grow, 
ing in an orderly way, without the great shocks of depressions, 
No nation is willing to jeopardize its own precarious economic 
stability by letting the economic policies of other countries 
have direct influence on its own economy. This would be true 
even under tlic kind of "natural” free competition classical 
economists postulate^ it is even truer today when those eco. 
nomic policies may well, as the unhappy experience of the 
World since 1914 shows, ukc the form of veiled or open 
economic warfare. 

The British and the American positions on international 
monetary problems arc thus by no means poles apart. The 
American tends cowards the pole of the gold standard, the 
British towards the pole of “managed” currency wholly di- 
vorced from gold, but both positions arc in temperate zones 
where compromise is possible, not in the icy wastes of doc- 
trinaire polar extremes. Tire American position in favor of 
relatively free exchange based on gold derives from many 
sources. We arc economically the strongest nation on earth, 
and freedom suits tfic strong. We have a large pare 0/ the 
World’s gold supply, and we would like to use it. We are the 
world’s great creditor, and we hesitate before plans for an 
international managcd.or fiat money which might turn out 
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to be a device for ‘ managing our good dollars into other 
p-ople’s pockets Finall) , and most important of all, « e hare 
M hat IS m man) v. zys the nearest thing to a major nnnccnth 
century economy on earth. We hase, m spite of the New 
Deal, more economic irdividualen and less government ccm 
trol, less collectjv ism, than anv o her great povv cr Cbmpiare, 
for instance, the ti 2 htl} organized Bntish svstcm of labor 
unions with our own, \ h»re th^ question of open versts 
closed shop is s*ill d'“batab’e— and debased We mest recognize 
this condition as a current fact, not to be changed o* cmight, 
re'^dless of what we as indiridua’s mav want So**'e Am*n 
cans, perhaps a majonrv, think that our retention of mu:h 
of nmeteenA-centur) Utisez fare ts a good thing, that, indeed, 
we ought to have more individual freedom in business and 
less gov ernm-mt “taterference ” Chh-r Ax^enesns think that 
a these tnaners we lag behmd other courm-s, and that we 
ought to “mod-mize” our econon) b) more central planning 
ard gov enun-nt control of busm-'s. But the important pount 
to emphasize here and now is that we have, as a nation, habis 
and niditions that incbrc us towards the orhodox, gold*5tand 
ard, soluoon of the problem of latemanona] morxtarj neas- 
ures. 

The British pcrinon in favor of an intemationallv managed 
r’edium of eichange divorced from the gold standard is also 
rooted in BntcH condnions Bmam is. at least rclattvelj, eco- 
noruesD) weak, and the weak distrust Ireedom. She has re^ 
httle gold— not enough to piy the balances s'^e ov cs to h'^ 
ovvn Dorua-o"s. She, ard her cu5to*"ers, badi} need credit to 
^rt producing and cachangin? peace tim* goods, and v o,Jd 
like to be able to draw freely on so*^e kind mo-^— call 
It dollars, pounds, banco's or unitases, or v hatever y ou like— 
mtcmationallj acceptab'e amo^g her customers. Morco'-er, 
Bntam suffered under the coH standard m the 1920 s and 
proofed (compaianrelv^ sifter <*ie w ent off the eo*d «ta''d- 
ardin 1931 Finallv , ard again mo*'- important, her underiv mg 
attitudes, her b,as, if ^ou will, lead h^r to trust, murfi more 
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than the United States can, go«mincnt controls, expert plan- 
ning, a tempered coUectivisni. 

What can, and already has begun to. bring Rritain and the 
United States to agreement in spite of these differences of 
attitude is first of all a willingness on both sides to see the 
others point of view, and to make necessary compromises, 
and second, the fact ihar American trust in individualism and 
gold is tempered by the very considerable modifications of 
doctrinaire /aisscz faire made in the last few decades in actual 
American business life, not only by the New Deal, but by our 
increasingly large-scale business enterprises themselves; while 
British desire to e.'iperimcnt in the ways of collective controls 
is tempered by a ver^' strong residue, especially among her 
business men, of the habits and traditions of private economic 
initiative. Britain, be it repeated, is not a Marxian state. 

T?ic original British (Keynes) plan for an [ntcrnational 
Clearing Union with a liugc capital of thirty-five to forty 
billion dollars of fiat money and the original American (White) 
plan for an International Stabilization Fund of much more 
modest dimensions and tied closely to gold were modified in 
discussion among experts of forty-four nations at Bretton 
■Woods in July, Out of this discussion there emerged a 
plan for a Moncury Fund of about eight and three-quarters 
billion dollars, to which each member nation would subscribe 
a quota; of this quou *5 per cent would be in gold. The quota 
of the United States, which is the latgcst of all, would be about 
two and a half or two and three-quarters billions. Each mem- 
ber would, for the purpose of settling its international balances 
(no: for all items of its international trade), be entided to buy 
from the Fund in exchange for its own currency an amount not 
over 2 j per cent of its quota in anyone fiscal year, and in all not 
over twice the sum of its quota. Note that, though at any given 
moment under this plan the actual foreign transactions of a 
member country would not be tied to its stock of gold, the 
Fund as a whole is based on a gold reserve, and its functioning 
rests on a “bottom” of gold. The Fond is much smaller than 
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the one the Bnttsh granted, 2nd it provides iro’^ cicha:^ 
fleiibiljt) 2nd more controls thin the one \\c nznted. 

There his alread) been much discu« on of this coTipromse 
Fund. Congress eccepted u a Ju!j 1945, znd it is bound to 
be one of the C2ri\ concerns of the new BntnS parisirent. 
Like mo'e compromises, it does not drogefher szasf) sa\ oat. 
•\1ncnc2a5 fear that it na) \ et prove an entenns w edge for 
the drairung anas oioardoMzniarofmiiezneTspxsby loiti^ 
countries to avoid makins econom-c adjustments made n'ces- 
san bs thnr plight (la brutal language, to avo d loTvenag 
their standard of hvins, or ar anv rate so re-allocating them 
national income among their m'lzcns as ro mean 2 lawcr 
standard of living for th-nr upper and middle classes). Britishers 
fear that the Fund will bv no means be la.'ge enough to enable 
counmes dio’t of dollar qtdiange to get on their feet agana. 

This British fear mas be ST«d\ lessened u t!'e ‘ecosd cf 
the Bmton Woods proposals, that for an I-temanonal Baal 
for Reconstrecoon and Development, c adopted. The Bank ts 
geared, as the Fund in its present fonn is not, to the tasks 
the transitional period after the war. Memlicrihip uj the p-o* 
posed Bank would be Limted to cations alreadv r'e'nbers of 
the International Monetars Fund, who would sub«cribe to ns 
capital of ten bHiion doU^ in much the same proportion ss 
to the Fund- Onl} a fifth of that cap tal would be avaHab’e for 
direct lending. Tbt rest v oiJd serve, and very consen anrelr 
widi 100 per cent rano to capnal, reserve zad 'urp’us, as 2 
gajrsTyee fimd for isnies marieted e ther bt the Bank itself 
or by other pchLc or pnvatc agencies. The Bank thus con- 
templates, cot govcrairent investment abroad, but 2 govern- 
ment guarantee or insurance w hjch, it is hoped, w n encourage 
evcn'where private mvesaaent abroad— and m the Un-t^ 
Sates m pamcclar, vrill qo*nae die «pectrc of some of cur 
often unfortunate investments abroad xn the 19'o’s. 

The proposed Bank has met with some opponnon from 
important parts of the Amcncaa bssmess and financial com- 
tnnnit) , but h is safe to that its ctneral appeal to the average 
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interested American laynun is strong. It appeals, as the Fund 
docs not, to the average Amcncan’s belief in private enter- 
prise, a belief in our aw n days tempered by a willingness to let 
the government do at least a little guaranteeing. We have, for 
instance, accepted wiib alacrity domestic insurance of bank 
deposits. But enthusiasts for the Bank should realize what 
they arc getting into. Tlic Bank « ill investigate carefully and 
therefore control the loans it makes to private businessmen. It 
will be an hilcmjiional bank, in the administration of which 
\i c shall indeed has c a great share, but not exclusive control; 
and it will be a bank— there is no use disguising this fact- 
through which foreigners will have a large say in the spending 
of American dollars. Wlieihcr in fact Americans by their 
national habits arc as ready to enter into this sort of ditlicuk 
international collaboration as in our present enthusiasm many 
of us think we arc can only be tested by experience. 

This testing by experience of both the Fund and the Bank 
(though it might be possible, as some Americans wish, to 
separate the Fund and the Bank, and begin, at lease, with the 
Bank alone) muse be made if we choose international collabora- 
tion instead of national autarky or an American “dollar bloc.” 
Discussion is certain to modify the plans for both Fund and 
Bank before they go into operation, and operation is certain 
to produce the need for further amendments. But, as was said 
so often and so sensibly on the eve of San Francisco as to the 
political organization of world peace, we shall never be able 
to work out plans for ilic economic organization of an orderly 
world trade if we insist on theoretically perfect machinery that 
will satisfy at least all Americans. No such machinery is pos- 
sible. We shall have to take the best we can get, and try to 
make it better in practice. That beat is unlikely to be radically 
different from what was worked out at Bretton Woods. 
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5. THE UNITED STATES, BRITAIN, AND WORLD 
TRADE 

Even the best plans for an international medit-m of exchange 
combining the right degree of «t2bdit\ u ith the right degree 
of flcxibiiit), and for an Internationa} investment S)*tcm en- 
couraging sound risks but discouraging « ildczr schemes; can- 
not succeed unless there is an activ c and expanding international 
exchange of goods. This exchange of goods is international 
trade Monc) and banking is us lubneant- Vo sensib’e per- 
son Mould debate Mhetbcr the machine is more “important” 
than the lubricant. Neither is an\ use Mithout the other 
Neither “comes first,” but both together 

VoM a restoration of the solcme of goods m mtcrnational 
trade to the pre-war level would b) no m-ans be enough to 
produce in Bntam and in the United States-and m the rest 
of the world— the pro<pent> we arc all hopung for To con- 
tinue our someuhac obvious figure of 'peech, the whole ma- 
chine has got to be bigger and more pow erful, and it is going 
CO cake more gas and o 3 to run it. W orld trade at the level of 
tiic 1930*5, and even at that of the 1910*5, is snnplv not b.g 
enough to provide for an all-arocad nse in the standard of 
living If th're is no more to go around than there w as before 
the w ar, then Britain and America may w cll be dnven to fight 
the trade w ar w c hear so much about from prophets of doom. 
If there is more to go around, then Anglo-Air-ncan trade 
nvalrv— which exists and zs bound to cns^—should be no more 
than the health} companion cla'^cal economics tells os is the 
basic condition of a sound economv, national a^d mtemationak 
have consistendv wirten “vioHd trade” rather than 
“Anglo- Amencan trade,” for the dject intercharge of goodj 
and semces between the two countries, bo*-h of which are 
mature economies., cannot under present and foresecah’e con- 
ditions suffice the needs of either Anglo-Amcncan jojit eco- 
nonuc autarl^' is so unthmkable that ir has not been suggested 
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even by the small bur aniculate group tvhich believes that 
an Anglo-American political con^mation could practice a 
kind of vinuous and democratic political isolationism in a 
wicked «orld. Nevertheless, direct exchange of goods and 
scrs iccs between the United States and the British Isles is by 
no means an unimportant part of the economies of both na- 
tions, and should be fostered and improved That exchange 
« already far from the simple exchange of American raw ma- 
terials for British manu/acrured goods and British services it 
was in the mid-nineteenth century. In 1939 Britain imported 
from the United States goods worth 1 17 million pounds, j 3 per 
cent of her total imports of goods. Of these, 34 million pounds 
represented foods and beverages, 17 million raw materials, and 
56 million manufactured goods. In that year Britain exported 
to the United States goods worth million pounds, 7 per cent 
of her total export of goods. Of these, 8 million pounds repre- 
sented foods and beverages (a good deal of it Scotch whiskey), 
4 million pounds raw materials, and 16 million pounds manu- 
factured goods. Thus, manufactured goods is the biggest item 
both in British exports to the United States and In American 
exports to Britain. 

This balance of trade in goods alone, 117 to z8, is almost 
certainly in long-run terms too much in our favor. Invisible 
items such as British shipping services to uS, American tourist 
expenditures in Britain, and the like, bring the total account 
nearer to balance. But, especially as long as our American 
producers of cotton, foodstulfs and other raw materials have in 
Britain a market for which American imports of Scotch 
whiskey and British luxury foods like Huntley and Palmer’s 
biscuits can hardly compensate, the balance of trade in goods 
between the United Stares and Britain \yilJ continue to be 
against the British— that is, they will import more goods from 
the United States than they export to us. Balance will have to 
be made up in the multilateral world trade of the tivo countries, 
as it always has been. 

Even though such a balance is achieved through multilateral 
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to give up Victorian solidly and go in for at least a bit of 
modem flashincss. 

We cannot here attempt a detailed analysis of this problem. 
But a concrete example is uorth pages of generalities, and we 
may take as an instance of the British need to adapt themselves 
to the "Amcricanizatinn” of consumers' demands in the modem 
World the problem of Anglo-American trade in moving pic- 
tures. That trade is hopelessly our of balance. The British 
people usually like our moving pictures, even if their critics 
often do nor. During the war, wirh continental moving pic- 
tures cut off from the Brilisii market, and with British pro- 
duction cut down by war-time scarcities of labor and materials, 
American imports got a still greater lead. On the other hand, 
comparatively few British moving pictures arc shown in the 
United States. Tlicrc are many factors in the situation. Holly, 
wood is an admirably organized, $cmi-monopoli$ric industry, 
and it has certainly used its strength to pursue a policy of ex- 
porting as much as possible and importing as little as possible, 
Tlie'mcn tv ho run the British moving picture industry hat'C 
replied by getting their government to impose a quota system 
on imports of American pictures, with a sliding scale which 
permits more American pictures to come into Britain if more 
British pictures go to America. To this Hollywood replies 
that, though an occasional British picture is a success with 
American audiences, most British pictures play to empty 
theaters in America, and tlic distributors therefore shy off 
them. There is thus in this part of Anglo-American trade 
already an incipient trade war, and one that threatens to get 
worse if the British government should, as many of the pro- 
ducers and distributors in Britain want it to do, tighten up 
on the quota system, relaxed during the war. 

The right? and wrongs arc fairly equally distributed. Holly- 
wood has the upperhand, and has shown a tendency to hog the 
trade. But, though it is perhaps exaggerated, Hollywood’s 
contention that most British pictures do not interest American 
audiences is at bottom true. With the aesthetic aspects of the 
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vestment banking along lines more suitable than those of the 
1930’s to a World with a laigc multilateral international trade. 
The politicjl side of these questions, and cspcciallv in that of 
the American taritT, is of first importance. Uut still, in the long 
run, their solution in the nso democracies will depend on the 
wisdom and adaptahihry of thousands of private business men. 

There remain for consideration, before we can close this 
necessarily long chapter, certain problems of Anglo-American 
economic relations in which governmental action is quite as 
important as it b in the making of monetary and banking 
arrangements. We may take as typical of these problems two 
which arc, or have recently been, very much in the public 
eye; firsr, that of cominerciaJ aviation, wbicli, like all forms of 
international transportation must be a close concern of gov- 
ernments; second, that of the oil industry, which may be taken 
as typical of an essential industrial-and strategic-raw ma- 
terjaf which is not found in Great Britain and which threatens 
to run short in the continenul United States. 

6 . COMMERCIAL AVIATION 

Ac Chicago there was held in the late autumn of 1944 an 
international conference on commercial aviation which was 
perhaps the least satisfactory in its outcome of recent inter- 
national conferences. In the absence of Russia, and of course of 
Germany and Japan, the United Sutes and Britain dominated 
the conference. The original plans of the two countries were 
at least as far apart as the White Plan and the Keynes Plan; 
but unlike IJrctron Woods;, Chicago reached no compromise. 
The conference ended "with the United States and Britain 
agreeing, none too cheerfully, to disagree. Technical ques- 
tions— provisions for international codes of safety in the air, 
signals, airport standards and the hire— were settled satis- 
factorily; but the economic— and political— questions were not 
settled. An international interim commission of twenty-one is 
continuing the study of the issues involved, and there will 
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probablj be held before long another conference ^vhich will 
attempt to ac^ue^ c a settlement. 

The threat, and at present rather more than the threat, of 
an open split between the United States and Great Bntam 
exists m the field of commercu! as lation. The focal point of 
the disagreement is oser what is colloquiall) known as the 
“fifth freedom” of the air But pessimists who howl mourn 
fuUj that nothing w as done at Chicago «hould note that, o 
addinon to its achievement of technical agreements and its 
establishment of the mtenm coLncil, the conference did show 
that the Lnited States and Britain, who can carry with them 
most of the other nanons, save perhaps Russia, are agreed on 
enough freedoms to lift intemaaona! commercial avnation far 
above its pre war status. N'otablj, the four freedoms accepted 
m pnnaple bv both countries add up to transit nghs, in- 
cluding right to refuel and repair, m anj count:) that acceps 
the intemaaona! agreement. Agaui with the erngmanc eicep- 
aon of Russia and her satellites, it seems licl) that we hare 
got bevond the daj-s when a country could forbid a foreign 
conurercial plane to land m its temwn , or even to flj over it. 

The “fifth freedom” the United States warts is the right 
for a commercial airlme to deptnt and pick up w ithout re 
smcaons freight and passengers in anv countrv a’ong 2 clearly 
defined and ressomble through roc*r, for a dertmatton ou*side 
tbat coio'^ry An Airencan Ime, for instance, from New kork 
to Moscow with stops at Gla^ow, London, Pans, Berlin, and 
M'arsav w oUd have the nght to take passengers from London 
to Pans. It w ould not have the nght to take passengc-s from 
Glasgow to London- “Nor would it have the nght to take a 
zigzag lire, mduding sa\ Marseilles and Milan en route, thus 
dcviatma from 2 through lire for the purpose of picking up 
local trafic. Bntam docs not, as a matter of fact, w hoU) oppose 
this fifth freedom, she does, how ever, insist that it be resonated 
b} specific agreemenr as to number of fiights and rolcme of 
trafic. She wants to limit freedom of compmnoa bj assigning 
quoms -which will protect her own Imes from what *be thinks 
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will be, at least for a rather long period of transition, unfair 
American competition. 

To Britain, it looks as though the United States wanted free 
commercial competition in the air because American aviation 
has come out of the war so strong that it could, in a free 
market, offer cheaper rates and better service cvcr^'whcrc on 
the globe, and thus force her own lines out of business, or 
make it necessary for her to provide them w ith a prohibitively 
high government subsidy. In fairness to Bntain, we should ad- 
mit that in view of the present state of commercial aviation 
in the two countries, her fears are by no means unreasonable. 
To the United States, however, it looks as if Britain, under the 
influence of a weakness w hich she ought to be able to remedy , 
were proposing quota and other restrictions the net effect 0 
which would be to limit commercial aviation to a small-scale 
luxury trade, and hamper its development into a major form 
of world transportation, . , 

Strategic considerations further complicate the problem. 
Tlicir chief importance right now is a psych^ogical one. The 
Briiish-not to mince words-arc frightened. They cannot po^ 
sibly now luvo iho hopeful, friendly, indeed naive feeh»«. 
about what goes on in the air. which Americans, who have 
never been bombed by hostile airplanes, have. In spite of his 
justified pride in the RAF. the average Briton s heart does not 
leap up svhen he thinits of aviation. Indeed deep rJ""" "‘S 
he may well feel abonr airplanes that the fewer of the blasted 
things about the better. Ills govemment can hardly avo d 
being inilucnttd by his fctlings. But their odicial P"' .7 w to 
maintain a strong air force, and though it is no 
that civil plants cannot be converted mto "J P‘““' * 
factories that make them can he easily conver 
duotion of military plants and the '"■'■'<‘.1’““"“' ^ f f 
invaluable reservoir of manpowcti and '“"hrr™”'. 
as military ttanspom ate of major imponante ■" 8“ w.' 
fate. Th^Iirilish want to maintain at all 
aviation as possible. They believe that at present at least they 
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cannot maintain such a cn il a\ lation m open and free competi- 
tion with Amencan commercial airlines. Therefore the) want 
a quota s\’Stem, the) want, m fact “protection-’ Amenca-'is, 
mmdful of their own tanff histoi) , ought to tr) to restran 
their virtuous mdisnation o\er this British attempt to fl) in 
the face of economic laws. 

Just as the problem of moiing pictures brings oj*’ the 
specific details of human tastes and habits on which mter- 
national trade m part dep^ds, so this problem of cn il arianon 
brmgs out the larger aspects of national polic) on w hich mter- 
national trade also depends. Here, the formula for us would 
appear to be force oblige The idealistic solution of the prob- 
lem of world-wide anation, which was indeed actual!) pro- 
posed at Chicago b) Australia and New Zealand, would be 
an mtemaaonal authonu charged with the actual operation 
of irtemaaonal airlines, and given authonrv sup*nor to anv 
naaonal authontv It is prett) clear that the w orld js not read) 
for anv such abandonment of national “sorcrcignt) ” Our own 
proposed “fifth freedom,” which is certaml) not without its 
idealistic aspects, ma) w ell be the neat best thing, and w e trsr 
■well be able to mate a start towards jt b) agreement with th* 
Bnnsh. But to attain that agreemmt w e shall have to allow for 
British fears and weaknesses, s e shall have to accept some 
qualifications on complete freedom of comp^aoa, allow 
British airlines some runimum of assured business. Mcanwh2', 
we have gone ahead signing "fire freedom” agreements bi 
laterall) , tnlaterall) and mdecd as mulrilateralh as we can with 
nations that will accept them. These arc mostiv Laon Amen 
can nations, and w c have had precedents for such action m the 
earlier development of Pan Amencan airline services. The 
danger from this policv , from the pomt of view of those w ho 
wish to see a genuine multilateral w orld trade is that, if the 
Bnnsh are not somehow brought in, th^y ma) go ahead and 
buOd up bv separate agreements their own arianon bloc. Such 
a bloc w ould be undesirable for the same reason that the estab- 
lishment of semi autarkic dollar blocs and sterling b’oes would 
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Anglo-American agreements in this as in most other issues can 
only be a basis for wider international agreements. 

For extremely important oil beds exist in small and weak 
countries, some of them “backw'ard” countries; further ex- 
ploration may find oil almost anywhere in the wilder parts 
of the world. A free scramble among the great and middle 
nations for such oil beds can lead, whether it is conducted by 
private companies, by private companies aided by their gov- 
ernments, or— as in Russia— by a government monopoly, to ex- 
ploitation of backts ard countries, to the stirring up of their 
internal politics to the point of endemic revolution, to condi- 
tions we know’ by experience to be one of the surest seedbeds 
of w^rs. In the present state of the world, the traditional Ameri- 
can polic)’ of the Open Door— equal opportunit)' for all con- 
suming countries to import oil from a given producing country 
“«ems to be the best solution. 

The policj’ of the Open Door should not, however, mean 
that a country’ is open to exploitation. It should be open to 
guests, not to masters. And this means that the host country 
shoxild hare definite rights, preferably under intemation^ 
guarantee, ro regulate conditions of labor in oil fields, to 
guard against rapid exhaustion of supplies, to safeguard its 
royalties, and in general to keep its house in order as it sees fit. 

The orderly international regulation of the oil industrj’- will 
be difficult; indeed, if such relation can be achieved for oil, 
it ought to be attainable for other strategic materials in pos- 
sible short supply, such as rubber and the alloy metals. For the 
oil industty is traditionally a romantic industry, specularivc in 
the extreme, and subject to unpredictable variarions of supply. 
It is, moreover, an industrv' in which the small man stands no 
chance; he cannot afford the capital expenditure necessary' to 
get started, Ofl, therefore, tends towards large-scale producrion 
which easily becomes monopoly or semi-monopoly. Given 
half a chance, experience shows that such great companies in 
the major producing countries wDl try to overcome the varia- 
tions and tmeertamties traditional in the oQ indnstrv bv petting 
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independent producers competing among themselves in pioneer 
ircctiom. Both countries in fact uc seeking for a middle way 
between private enterprise and government intervention. 

The danger is that Amcncans, not only ordinary citizens, 
but also business leaders and economists, may fall into the habit 
of assuming that tkhenever m specific economic negotiations 
the British propose a restriction (as in commercial aviation) 
they arc seeking, if the affair is primarily a governmental one, 
to impose “socialism” on us, or, if the affair is primarily one 
of private firms, to make us join a wicked “cartel.” On the 
British side, the danger b that whenever we propose greater 
freedom of competition (again, commercial aviation will do 
as an example) they will fonn the habit of assuming that we 
want a fine frcc-for*all, from which, since we arc a very rich 
and powerful nation strengthened rather tlian weakened by 
the war, we shall inevitably emerge with the lion’s share. What 
we all want. British, Americans, and the rest of the world, is 
the increased production modem technology can give us; and 
then, if it would still be impossibly Utopian to talk of every 
nation’s share of that production as a lion’s share, it would 
nevertheless be true that the share of a much humbler quad- 
ruped under such condition would be greater than the lion’s 
share of the pitifully slirunkcn production of the tgjo's. 

9 . THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The classical economists would still seem to be right; the best 
way to get the most out of the resources of this earth is to 
make full use of the varied “natural” and acquired skills of 
all peoples by allou’ing them to specialize on what they pro- 
duce best, and exchange freely these products in multilateral 
trade. We liavc throughout thb chapter emphasized such trade 
as a goal that both the United States and Great Britain can 
Work for to their mutual advantage. But this goal is no easier 
to attain than the political goal of organized world peace with 
which it is so closely tied. It will not be attained at once, nor 
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political arc still essential if we are to build 3 better world. 

Il is not, of course, that economic and political considera- 
tions arc mutually exclusive or antithetical. Neither makes 
sense without the other. Neither really “comes first.” But 
probiems of Anglo-American economic relations cannot he 
settled, even though economists and business men of both 
countries can come to agreement on technical matters, unless 
the two countries can establish mutually satisfactory political 
relations in a world of generally orderly and decent inter- 
national relations. To come back once more to an analogy from 
human physiology; the role of economics may be compared 
to that of diet m human health. We must have a well-balanced, 
varied, and abundant diet if we are to get the best out of life 
on this earth. If we start with good health, such a dice may 
well be in itself enough to keep u$ healthy. But if we have 
fallen into a state of nervous and physical exhaustion, compli- 
cated by serious organic disease, no good physician would hold 
that the best of food would in itself restore us to health. We 
should need rest, medicine, good sound psychological therapy, 
perhaps even a bit of surgical attention. The world today has 
been through a very serious illness. It is, one may hope, on 
the way to health again, but at the very least it is now no more 
than convalescent. Dict-cconomics-will not alone bring it 
back to health; it needs the full therapy of polities. To leave the 
metaphor and return to our facts: in a world where there is 
no accepted rule of international law, where each nation fears 
its neighbors, each will try to protect itself by economic 
restrictions. You cannot have an expanding world-trade in 
the midst of international anarchy. We come, then, to the 
problem of what Anglo-American political relations can do to 
diminish the international anarchy. 
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Soiree h*re in the train of crests leading op to al'ros*’ all w ars 
jou will fi"d a deputed temtorv— the Polish Corridor, Bo'nia 
and Herzegovina, Tn-*^e and the Trernno, -Msace Lorraine, 
Teras. 0 ”e nation t ants a p ece of bnd ano'h>*r has got, and 
goes to war to obtain it. 'Oierc ts ro ise disputin2 oser the 
question as to w hether the aggressor nation is mos cd b) polio- 
^ or econo'nic motives, whether it is out for “power” or 
“wealth.” The fact re*na.as that temtonal dispctes arc ore of 
the siirple*t ard iro*t obvious causes of war There a'c ce-- 
tam regions whjch have long been danger zo^es of dsputc 
between powerfo! states. Such, for ci^^ce are tho<e two 
European fragm**'t2tion zones of «nia!l and nuddle-sized *tztes 
whjch separate th.e German nation fro-n ns French rival on the 
W CSC and its Russian nval on the Ea't. In the five hurd*^ years 
of rrodem European hastorv v ou can find m-ol-ed in almo^ 
even on* of its dozc"^ of wars so^e bit o^ Und on a rough 
semicircle looping down firm E>anzjg to Tntstc and bacL to 
th- moudis of the Rhme and Scht’dt. 

Th*re is no «uch zo^c of fiazxrcrtation and d’hote bet w een 
die Un.'ed States and Grca*' Bntain. As late zs i?40, no one 
could be <Tirc that th* no^diein frontier of the Uruted Sutes 
would cot form scdi a zone We had invaded Onada ensuc- 
cessfulls dunngthewarof 1812 The bou'’ibnes of Mame and 

come and todav the “three thousand miles withom a fortifies 
non” whitii form tie land and lake boundarj b*tsveen the 
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United States and the Hrituli Donimnm of Canada is a com- 
forting platitude of after-dinner &|>ccchcs. This docs not mean 
that there arc no problcnts, and no ctirear of future problems, 
in the triangular relationship of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada. IJui it does mean tJiat one of iJjc simplest and 
surest causes of \iar, boundary disputes, arc at present no 
threat to Anglo-American relations. Nugara Tails is no Danzig, 
Aroostook Oiunty no Alsace-Lorraine, ft is mdeed, possible 
to go further, and say that no important group in Great Britain 
wants tu raise the British flag, or a Dominion flag, anywhere 
on earth where the Amerk'an flag flics nou', and that no im- 
portant group in the Umicd States wants to raise the Amcri- 
can flag where the British or a Dominion flag flics now, Our 
mutual enemies in this war recognized this fact when they 
stated in tlicir propaganda that both Britain and the United 
States arc “satiated" powers. JVobJcins of the degree of 
British or American political and economic '‘influence" in vari- 
ous parts of the w orld do indeed exist; hut neither power wants 
any of the utlier's laml in the sense that Nazi Gennany wanted 
the Sudctenland. 

1 . THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC UASES 
There Is one possible c.Yccpiion to this rule, one territorial 
problem in Anglo-American relations which might conceivably 
come to be a territorial dispute. Tliat is the matter of Ameri- 
can air and naval bases in British territory. With the consent 
—indeed with the delighted conscnt-<if the impcrially-iiundcd 
Mr. Churchill, l)jc United States secured, before Pearl Harbor 
brought us into the shooting war, Atlantic .nir and naval bases 
on a ninety-nine year lease from Great Britain. These bases 
extend on an arc from Labrador and Newfoundland to the 
island of Trinidad off the coast of South America. Existing 
leases enable us to make full use of these bases until the year 
1040, which in 1945 see'** * United States 

docs nor, however, "owti” in strict juridical sovereignty even 
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to coosidcr strategic considerations as overriding political 
considerations. Many of them would like to own the bases 
outright, without having to make and keep making adjustments 
with the Uritisli. IJut our government has hitherto carefully 
avoided sponsoring a demand for outright ownership, and the 
public has not been worked up to any excitement over the 
(question: you hear no slogans like “Fifty-four forty or fight!” 

On the Uritish side, there is sure to be a deep and widespread 
resentment against any proposal to cede Dritish territory. 
Cession to a triumphant ally would seem in some ways worse 
than cession to a triumphant enemy. The Atlantic bases are a 
beautiful example of the very great importance of sentiments 
— irnrional sentiments, if you like— in human affairs. Ameri- 
can annexationists arc right in saying that the Atlantic bases 
arc by no means economic assets to Great Crirain. Her whole 
area of Caribbean possessions has been for some time a de- 
pressed area, and has been a continuing problem to her Colonial 
Office. Indeed, an Anglo-American commission has been 
created to try to find wa)'s of restoring prosperity to these 
oncc*rich lands. Bermuda, if no liability to the British, is a 
tiny island-group dependent largely on the North American 
tourist trade. Newfoundland is a bankrupt state. Even strategi- 
cally, it may be argued that Great Britain as long ago as early 
in this century, when the Hay-Pauncefocc Treaty between 
Britain and the United States virtually recognized the Carib- 
bean as an American lake, decided that she must in face of the 
Gennan threat gather in her widespread navy and abandon 
claim to world-wide supremacy- Wliy should she object to the 
logical conclusion of this withdrawal by abandoning the 
Atlantic bases to the United States? 

But Britishers do object. Trinidad may be no more to most 
of them than a bit of red on a world map which has a lot more 
important bits of the red color inapmakers seem by conven- 
tion agreed to use for the British Empire and Commonwealth. 
They don’t want to give up even the dniese and most exfwnsivc 
blob of red. Reason, commonsense, and economics will not 
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budge them. Once mtional pnde— n2tJonal egotism if j ou pre- 
fer bad names— attaches itself to a bit of rock, desert, or jungle, 
men ill, if necessary , fight fooli^hlj and bcoicallj to tr> to 
hold It. 

must not exaggerate American annexation of the 
Atlantic bases is no more than a possible threat to Anglo- 
American relations It has no' v ct come into actual politics, and 
the odds are that it v iH rot in the immediate fumre Even 
were the American government to prc<s for anrexa'ion of 
some, at lea't, of th- ba-es, it i> b\ ro means i'npo«^ 3 jle that 
a British gov emm'nit m 2ht be v ilhng to let them go under 
conditions not too wounding to British pnd" Bu under the 
best of such conditions, the Lnitcd States v\ ou*d be almo^ cer- 
tain to rouse m Bntain popular feelings that v. ould threaten, 
if not pjt an end to, Anglo-American cooptation. It would 
seem to be the part of w isdom for the Unned States to put 
up with som-thing le^ than absokw sosercigntj over the 
bases, even though su^hsosereigms svojld make their mUitarj 
and naval use much mo'c convenient for us, and trj to get the 
best our of the present leases Tbe> hav c already *en ed us rejj 
well, and will continue to do so Onlv a hostile Bntain, a honfle 
Canada, could impede ou- use of the Atianuc bases, and die 
surest way of making those countries hostile to 13 v ould be 
for us to go m for l^dgrabbjig at their expense It w o-ld be 
^ cry hard indeed foe an Amencan demand for the islands to be 
so couched as not to seem to Bnmh,ers and Canadians land- 
grabbing 

The Umted States has during the course of this war es- 
tablished land, air, and nasal bases all over the globe Most 
of these bases w e shall, of course, gn e up after the w ar There 
will be a few problems in wmding up our European bases. 
No one supposes that w e «hall try to keep our great nav al base 
ar Londondem in Noiihem Ireland, for instance, or our 
numerous auhelds in tSie ^ntiAx and on fre catsnrx^^ 
There will be difiicnlties— th^ have already arisen— about the 
rate at v hich we get out, about the terms of the adjustmess 
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to be nude for the value of the pernunent improvements uc 
have made, which will accrue to Britam or other allies, about 
the extent to w hich American-built airfields and other instal- 
lations will be available to American air-borne commerce in the 
post-war period. We have, with the aid of our allies, built air- 
ports, laid out beacons and other safetj* installations along air- 
routes, built great harbors m Africa, the Middle East, India. 
Britain is likely to be the chict bctieficiaiy of all this labor. 
The United States will expect, not outright osvnership, but 
at least such commercial use of these facilities for international 
trade as is consistent with the sovereignty of the countries in- 
volved. The best of tenns we arc likely to get will not satisfy 
onr iingoist and anli-Btitish press, but we ought to get terms 
that will satisfy reasonable Americans. The point is that all 
these marten arc the kind that can be settled by negonanon, 
by a process of give-and-take which ought to leave no serious 
wounds on either side. , 

Ascension Island, the British-owned rock to S”u* 
Atlantic between South America and 

a case apart. Tlic importance of this island, w hich w e made into 
a gteae'^aMeld for our African snpply-roo.e '» 

Middle East and India, has only recently emerged 

rime secrecy. The island is in some way in the 

as the Atlantic bases. It is essential to the defense of 

hemisphere under modem condiunns of warfare ^e 

bound^ro mke rheasnres to see that ,t ouno fa “ 

hands. Most of the Pacific bases we have bmlt "P 

Hawaii are either in islands formerly f " 

the territories of our Pacific elite. Great “ '""b ^7“; 

Australia, New Zealand, China. \Vlutt to do »‘'l' 

is part of the whole Pacific problem m "I"* “ 

obvious interest, and en which we shall come si ortly Mem 

while, ic should be pointed out here that at least 

islands taken at grea'e cost of Amencan bves, 

tioned as a suitable permanent L t/nritain. 

to the Japanese occupier, but was mandated direcUy to ur 
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This IS Tarsvia. An''‘nc 2 "s s»ho s-iroijice ths- h-^ccfoTii 
Tarawa is ours oa 2 h’‘ at least to hasc tr** grace to add, “wnh 
Bnta jjs conscuc.** 1/ o-r naiad eip^rts decide that v.e irust 
haie Tarav a, it is Iikch tha Bi.ain ill relnqu-h h-r cla-ni 
to the island. But wc *hoiJd rcaliz.'^ tha*’ in t^teriaticnal la*— 
and ^1211*% —ICS «tati.s is diffenr't from tha* of Jzpszssa <r 
Japanese mandated tsla'^ds ULc Iao Jima o- Sa-pan, 

\MJi th* exception, th**n, of cc'tam a-r a^d nasal bas-s, 
there are no direc* teftona! confers b«me**n the Lcnrd 
States and Bntam. Neither uarts ternton bclons’-g to tr* 
oth-r There rc*nain, ho-werc- po« 2)3 „*5 of ctr'^ct ove*' d'C 
di'pontion of forme*’ e'''~’'\ or e"'Tn\-h'’Id temtones, and, m 
a wodd whc*e the be<^ obtauiJ)’c mte*7iaron2l o'sanizat’on 
•will still lease »on* «ixn-odd “so-crrmi” nations, th** pos- 
sibilin tha* Bnta m and th* C nred Staxs v. 21 fall into ih* Lnd 
of nralrv suss's'ed b% the term "^heres 0^ infceace." BoA 
th'*s- po^iliti*s must be cons-de*-^ 

2 EVEM^-HELD TERRITORIES AVD THE 
TRLSTEESHIP PROBLEM 

This tim* there are no Geman o-c’seas co''on “S to gre 
trouble The Nazi empire was cnarch in Europe. In th- d»* 
position of Its con'*’iti.e-t parts bo h E'^^.^ri a''d the Ln.ned 
States hare a great, but 00* a direct, interest. Tb' p-ob^-m is 
essentially pair of th** w **0^6 p’obl*ni of what to do w nh 
many, to which we ^hall co*t later B^t th» d »po^on of 
Italian and Japan's^ orcr^s po’^sc'^ons p*e5-nts p'ob’ems of 
th“ kmd faced, not too «ngcgs^clly, m 1919. On the rere^'n 
of some parts of die teirpoiarv Italian 2,nd Japa— empires 
to the independert nanons they foir'‘’-h b“^on<'ed to, bodi 
Britauj and me Lnited States are pre*ur'abK am^d. Ethiopa, 
mdecd, has already b^en rccoasn" ted. Japares* h'ld Chma 
will become Chinese a*^ n. "^et eren Ethiopia is no ind*p*''d 
ent nation m the vrs" diat S’Ritzeiiand. ^or trstarce is ind- 
pendent, and most of the Lnds f-om wh-ch the Tw^isns bare 
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been driven, and which the Japanese have evacuated, bring up 
clearly the problem of colonial, dependent, backward peo- 
ples— Eritrea, Libya, Malaya, Borneo, and the rest. 

We Iiavc conjc to the problem of the treatment of such peo- 
ples all over the world. I-ands in 19J9 under the Italian or Japa- 
nese flags form only a small part of the territories of depend- 
ent peoples— Lib)'3 and Italian Ease Africa, scattered Pacific 
islands once belonging to Germany and under Japanese man- 
date since Versailles, earlier Japanese conquests like Formosa 
and Korea. Oiina has a historic claim to Formosa, Korea was 
until 1910 at least scmi-indcpcndcnr. and Ethiopia was actually 
a member of the League of Nations; but the rest of these lands 
may be considered as disposable. Not so, of course, the recent 
Japanese conquests of lands "belonging to” Britain or a Do- 
minion, Holland, France, Oiina, the United States. These arc 
much less clearly disposable. 

Ncvcnhelcss. to many Americans, and we must admit, to be 
fair, to a certain number of Britishers, Dutch, and French, the 
opportunity seems present for a general settlement of the whole 
question of dependent areas. Since the tenn “mandate” has 
shared the discredit that has come upon all the works of the 
men of Versailles, advocates of a thorough reform of the sys- 
tem of colonial governments have adopted the term “trustee- 
ship.” Now the world-wide ramifications of the problem of 
treatmenr of dependent areas, its complexity and delicacy, make 
it one of the most serious of contemporary problems; and 
there is no use disguising the fact-though there is also no use 
over-emphasizing it— that on this question the United States 
and Great Britain arc probably further apart than on any 
other major issue. In neither country is there anything like 
unanimity, but by and large we stand at present for a large 
measure of reform, for the establishment of as far-reaching 
international trusteeship as possible, for the gradual but steady 
preparation of backward peoples for eventual independence; 
and Britain, followed by the other European colonial powers, 
stands on the vihole for the present colonial system, with each 
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colonial pouer managing its own possessions in accordance 
with Its own conscience and its own sense of international 
moraht) 

At the let el of interchange of comment m press and radio 
the question unfortunatcl) lends itself to the kind of mutual 
reproaches that arc so easy when we think of nations as indi 
\iduals— as, alas' we all ha\c to do no matter how aware of 
semantic difficulties we maj be The United States, we hear 
from Britishers, is bemg 'clf nghtcous about trusteeship She 
hasn t, and doesn t need, dependencies She 11 take good care to 
see that e\ en an mdependent Philippine Commonw calth won’t 
be too independent, and besides, she isn t talking about trustee- 
ship for Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico Until she 
does, she shouldn t be so damned pious about Bntish sms m 
Hong Kong and Smgapore Bntam, we hear from Americans, 
IS the same old unregenerate imperialist she alwa)S was, sclf- 
ishl) grinding dow n subject peoples to ennch herself 

The two nations are fortunately not as far apart on this 
question as they would appear to be from such mutual re- 
proaches among their citizens The American go\ emment has 
net er espoused the extreme point of \ icw of the idealists who 
thmk that w e can seize this occasion to do aw ay altogether 
with the old colomal ^stem, abolish all “empires’ and the 
t ested rights meorporated m them, and set up a smgle mter- 
national authontj over all dependent peoples The Amencan 
navj —and it is almost certain that the majority of the Amencan 
people back their nat’j m this— is firmlj set against acceptmg 
anj international trusteeship over the bases w c shall acquire 
from Japan If only for this reason, w c shall be forced into 
some sort of compromise On the Bntish side, though there are 
certamly a few die hard Tones who want to preserve their 
Empire exactly as it was; the Labour Party, the S oung Tones, 
and the great majonty of independent % oters are full) aware 
that changes must be made, and are prepared to make them- 
The^ are sensitii e ro Amencan cnncism, and they do not w ant 
to appear to be y leldmg to Amencan pressure Thev do not 
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want to scrap the Empire— not even the Labourites want that 
-because they arc patriotic Britishers and because they arc 
fully aware of the economic and strategic value to Britain of 
these ovcncas territories. But they arc prepared to continue, 
and perhaps improve, under the new intcmauonal organization, 
something like the mandate sptem of the League of Nations. 

It is risky to attempt to predict die ultimate disposition of 
the Italian and Japanese osxrseas territories. British statesmen 
and the British press have been pretty firm in asserting that 
Italy will get none of her Empire back. The United States 
wants no African lands, and. save for some Italian-Amcrican 
groups who would like to save at least Tnpohtania for a re- 
formed Italy, and some anti-Bntishcrs who resent any acces- 
sions to the British Empire, even under the utic of tru«ccship. 
the problem docs not excite great interest m America. Trustee- 
ship, probably British, perhaps international, for Italian East 
Africa outside Ethiopia, independence for Ethiopia, and for 
Cyrcnalca at least, some sort of dependence on Egypt, seem 
likely solutions. Tripolitania presents the most serious prob- 
lems. Some Frenchmen ccnainly want it. and most Bn -shers 
do not want the French to have it. The region might well sc^e 
as a testing ground for genuine international trusteeship. Few 
in America will protest if Britain takes over the imy is ands of 
Pantcllcria and Lampedusa as adjuncts to her Base at Ma ta. 
Whatever disposition is made of Italian overseas terri ones, 
America is bJund to press for as great a degree 
tional responsibility on the part of the power or ^ 

signed those territories as can be obtained, and f 
urec the Doliev of the genuine open door. To be quite frank, 
SlfunScKLs doet®not nJotjter Italian overseas pos- 
sessions to bccoinc a British sphere of influence. 

3i SPHERES or influence: the middle east 
This, and the ptohlen. 

quests, brings us squarely to the prouicm o i 
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Amencan conflict, not over annexations or even over trustee- 
ships, but over that vague but very real extension of national 
power known m the jargon of international politics as spheres 
of mfiuence The term is imprecise, and usually derogatory, 
but if w e keep m mind that such mflucncc means at a minimum 
economic measures serting up the kind of ‘bloc” w e have al- 
ready seen as a major threat to world trade and world order, 
we shall not go far wrong in our use of the term. There arc 
three main areas in the world where the threat exists that 
Anglo-Amencan competition for trade— which is inevitable, 
and can under proper conditions of restramt be good for both 
countries— maj become nvalrj, damaging to both countnes 
and to the peace of the world, for “spheres of mfltience’" 
The areas we have in mmd arc the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Latm America, 

The Middle East w c ma) here define broadly as the irregular 
quadrilateral w hose four comers arc Turkev’, Persia, Ethiopia, 
and French North Africa. This old Afoslem core-land, once 
more advanced than most of Europe, felt bttle, or none, of 
those extraordinary forces that gave Europe the leadership of 
the modem w orld-the Renaissance and the Industrial Rev olu- 
non. As a result, for the last few centunes every European 
pow cr that counted, from Spam to Russia, has pursued its ‘ in- 
terests”— there are harsher words for this pursuit— m the Mid- 
dle East. Spain is long since out of the scramble, though even 
Spam clings desperate!) to a bit of Morocco German) ’s bid, 
fresh m our mmds as “Berlin to Bagdad,” is finished for the 
present at least. So is Italy's France clings foriomi)— and to 
most of us, anno) mgly— to the last shreds of her mfiuence m 
the Levant, and faces a senous name problem in North Afnca 
Russia, indeed, seems far from finished in the Middle East. 
Those who hold— and th^ mclude many Bnrishers— that 
Stalin’s Russia is pursumg traditional Tsanst aims in foreign 
policy', fear that Russia mtends to “penetrate” the Middle East 
m the time-dishonored fashion. But nght now, as a result of 
two w orld w ars, Great Bntam has emerged w ith a position m 
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the Middle East so strong as to tempt imperially minded 
Britishers to make it even stronger. 

Jr is asking too much of Oncish human nature to expect that 
Britain will adopt in the Middle East a policy altogether free 
from any taint of the sphcrc-of-influcncc methods which have 
marked European relations with this part of the world ever 
since the Crusades. You simply cannot destroy that much his- 
tory ovcmigJit. Britain has two major interests here, among a 
hose of others, the Suez Canal, about which it is enough to say 
that Britishers feel towards it as we feel towards the Panama 
Oinal, and oil, for wluch the region is an important source of 
supply. She will not, especially svuh Russia in the offing, hand 
over the task of protecting the Suez Canal to a weak power 
like Egypt, nor will she give up her rights in the produetion 
and transportation of oil in the Middle I^sr. 

Aforcover, the whole region is stirring with the desire of its 
peoples to catch up with Western civilization. If you arc a 
pessimist, you may well fear that these nationalistic stirrings in 
the Middle East mean that the cycle we of the West have per- 
haps begun to emerge from— industrialization, labor troubles, 
economic and political rivalries among so-called Independent 
nations, racial and religious quarrels— will all have to be gone 
through there, to the great detriment of international order. If 
you arc an optimist, you may hope that the Middle East can 
skip a few stages, and emerge fairly soon as a modern well- 
governed federation, a United States of the Middle East. At 
any rate, the recent modernization of Turkey and the rise of 
nationalism in the Arab states holds a promise as well as a 
threat. If Great Britain, as the dominant outside power in that 
region, can use her position wisely and temperately to promote 
the union and enfranchisement of these long-exploited but 
clearly gifted peoples, if she can moderate without suppressing 
their aroused nationalisms, if she can avoid the temptation to 
secure monopollsric privileges for JiencJf, thus closing the 
door to international trade, the Middle East may not be what it 
threatens to be, a plague zone and breeding ground of world 
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irars. Her ^nsdozj vrill be c^pccnliv tested n Palesdrte, crer 
she 2 !readi ho’dsanittdsrcfronjtheLea^ecfXetJcts. 
The quarrel btr^eea Jrs^ £ud ^rzbs over Palestuie ts oue of 
those prob’er::s the resist, to the inressc 121:222103 of the ideaS- 
ct. u fond of “msoicble."’ The ouiy effective solsscn 

\souid be for the Jr-nri and the Arabs to case to hate orte S3- 
other, couip’ete retnoval of esher peop’e from Pa’estme Mould 
have the lumtdste c 5 ect of csensd’s'mg radier than Ussesinz 
ths h atr ed. The prescription of federalsny autonomy, msrcsl 
tolersaea and cooperaatn bera-een Jtsr and Arab is net cue 
tharcss tale e 5 ect tsmtdtttgjs , bur c should be one on tejudi 
bodi Bntam and the L'nsed States can acres. 

The Ucsed States dearly ctyht ret to tale parr tn spher?- 
of-afcencs polmcs tn th.e .Middle East. We have an econorre 
Etsrest in tnamta.nirg jest terms of mtematfona! trade in the 
area, and mc base a polT.eal carest in serina that the area 
does cot become a bresdme-ground of v.ars. Almo^ any svar 
can become a svorld svar, a.nd smes, beg hm ing v. hh the wodd 
war of the 1550*5, onr ptrt of Miudi we tnovr as “Ksa; 1 ^* 2 - 
laaj’s M ar,” we have finally been dtawa into evKv worid 
war, we can hardly afiord to disinterest cmtMlves in anv pceen- 
rial bresxhng ground for sndi wan^ The L'mted States; cipe- 
ctiUy throngh its educational and mrdonaij' aenvines, enjoys 
a g<^ reputation among the peoples of the Middls If we 

csi our po-iSon to snppotr Brinsh polcj' there when it seems 
genuinely directed rewards a sduaon of Middle Fyg-f-m prd>- 
lems conustem with the benrr intetnational ootalirv we a 3 
hope for, and to restrain BniiA poliy when it sKsts to be 
veeihy towards the trxdnxma! j&iropieaa em’ohrdcn of the 
Middle East, we shall have dene the best we can- This wO cct 
be easy. We shall have specific trcnbles, suds as fhrr of jnodse- 
anng the demands on the Palestine is^ of the fringe 

of clir 2 - 23 onh 3 in America- Me ^hall have the ceseral trozdde 
of seenfng to want to su p plant Britain in the Middle Ea^t even 
though we wish bur to ressain her; and. if we Irten to seme of 
our more mivc-or perh ap s merely disingenuous— feieuds in 
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the Middle East, we may c%-cn be lured into the adventure of 
attempting to supplant her there. 


4. SPHERES OF INFLUENCE; THE FAR EAST 


The history of Western intervennon in the Far East is 
briefer, but in its broad lines nor very dilTcrcnt from that of 
Western intervention in the Middle l^t. We may define the 
Far East as the islands and lands adjoining the immense area of 
the Western Pacific. This region is much bigger, and politically 
and culturally much more varied, than the Middle East. It has 
produced one great modern power, Japan, and one potential 
great power, Oiina. Put, however great some of its cultures, it 
has historically been subject to penetration by Western en- 
ergies armed and spurred by the Industrial Revolution. And 
it is now stirring with the desire to catch up with the West, 
and to put an end to this penetration. You may feel it reset- 
table that people who produced Confucius should wish to 
follow Adam Smith. Henry Ford, Karl Marx or worse 


prophets; but they do so wisli. . , u » 

Now, we Americans feel that we have on the whole had a 
good record in our dealings with the peoples of the Far East, as 
indeed we have. But it must not be forgotten that we too have 
had a share in the historical process of the penetration of the 
Far East by Western industrial civilization. We too have had 
lands under our fiag-thc Philippincs-in the Far Last; we too 
have enjoyed extraterritoriahty and other privileges in China 
we too contributed armed forces to the suppression of the 
Boxer Rebellion. Morally, our sliarc in the struggle for spheres 
of jnfiucncc in the Far East is better than that 
nation; but we have taken part in 

deeper than we arc. She had, until she lost it to J P ’ 
sovereignty over Chinese territory in Ilong o g. ’ 
Auitrdi, l..d poMSiioM in M*ya. Borneo, N™ 
inluWtcd by bockword peoples for wliom n n ■'“‘‘'l' 
sble to consider, as it ii reasonsblc to constder for the F.I.- 
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pmos, independence Her Far Eastern economic interests were 
great, and because of her dependence on export trade, of 
greater importance to her than ours were to us 

Again, however much many Americans may wish it, pro- 
posals for the immediate liquidation of this heritage of Western 
penetration of the Far East are not acceptable to the British— 
nor to the Australians, French, and Dutch The idealistic solu- 
tion IS clear absolute sovereignty, with no vestige of foreign 
rights over customs revenues, for a China to whom not only 
Manchuria and Formosa, but Hong ICong, Shanghai, Macao 
and the other treaty-ports have been restored, an independent 
Korea, an independent Philippine Commonwealth, a great 
Indonesian international trusteeship for all Central and Western 
Pacific Islands, the Netherlands Cast Indies, Malaya, and French 
Indo China, an independent Thailand Against mtcmational 
trusteeship for all the islands our own navy has already made 
a firm protest Britain, Holland, and France have already op- 
posed With vigor the proposed mtcmational trusteeship for 
Indonesia 

Britain will certainly go parr of the way with us towards 
this idealistic solution, and the other colonial powers will prob* 
ably follow China can no longer be treated as a much less 
than sovereign nation. ExtraterriionaJjty and rhe rest of the 
stigma of Chinese inferiority should be abolished by interna- 
tional legislation, as they have already been as far as the United 
States IS concerned Some measure of international supervision 
of colonial administrations in the Far Cast, extending to tern- 
tones not affected by the former mandate system of the 
League of Nations, should be attainable If we cannot, as seems 
likely, get the full open door to such colonial possessions, we 
should be able to secure Britain’s cooperation for the open- 
door policy in China, Korea, and Thailand— and the Philippines 
But, if these nations are to be really independent, no other 
nation coufef prevent tfieir putting on tariffs and other forms 
of trade control Nor could an international authority do this 
There are more ways than one of shutting a door, mosc oh- 
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viously, it can be shut from the inside as well as the outside. 

The important thing is that, in the Far as in the Middle liast, 
the United States and Uritain should in fact cease to play the 
game of spheres of tnllucncc and should collaborate to main- 
tain full and free conditions of international trade. This will 
be difficult in the Far Cast, perhaps the more difficult as the 
Qiincse and other nations attain real independence. They may 
in the enthusiasm of triumphant lutionahsm choose to adopt 
towards the Anglo-Savon peoples a policy of “a plague o’ both 
your houses." They arc more likely to try to play us of? one 
against the other. They have lud long experience of such a 
policy, the natural \\ capon of Oriental peoples in tlicir strug- 
gle against Western penetration. Such a policy may well be 
shortsighted; it may, as folk wisdom has long since noted, re- 
sult in the substitution of King Stork for King Log. But it is 
too nacunl, and too babitual m the Far East, not to tempt the 


Qiincse. . . . 

Tlic United States and Britain arc. then, in a sense rivals m 
the Far East. To keep tlut rivalry within bounds will require all 
the commonsense and moderation both peoples can muster. 
The danger here is that the United States, urged on by the 
Chinese, will take a very high moral tone with the British, and 
insist on the rapid liquidation of all British interests, economic 
as well as political, in China. Tlic British will not like this, espe- 
cially since they themselves have so long been used to taking a 
high moral tone with others. Tlic general problem may come 
to a head in a specific point, as such problems usually do. In 
this ease, the point may well be Hong Kong. Britisi pos^ssion 
of Hong Kong is an affront to Chinese pride, m«ch as British 
possession of Gibraltar is an affront to Spanish pride. Gibraltar, 
however, has great strategic value, and almost no economic 
value. Hong Kong has great economic value, 1 

spite of recent experience British strategists . 

under present conditions of warfare relatively 1 c E 
value. It is inconceivable that Britain should re inq 1 
braltar; it is just possible, cspccblly if the whole Pacific prob- 
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Ito v/crc *o iszdtd *s to sccsj to fcir to be ctsjr g ' g e sstTfic- 

CoisJ. B-Ji B.-irsh cii2s«nrsSTcs tore i^rtxdv tf:st 

tin' jermd tf poni!? to boiJ <ki to Kenz Kenz for 2 tfrr^s at 
Is£ 5 t, rr--^ tin' fetl this buinns cf gmiig cn c 5 CH22 
oTcmiit h orerden-. We ibil! hare to aie a csgtnrt cf 
ferlngt. 


5. SPHERES or DOT-UirS'CE: LATIN' AMERICA 
A third region of porecth! Anglo- Armicaa rrralrj' is La t i n 
Arereica. Tfcr probltms here are indeed qn-re diner mt freea 
the probletrs in d:e .’diddle an-d in tie Near Eisr. 'ILogsh— 
and this naj* surprise sona Atnericanv-a great cc t' cocs- 
nensd Eewssns a^it. ' . ' j e c5c£.nd the Latin Acafnea ts 
» old-fehkned “sphere cf tnSnenre” cf the Uchsd Sees, 
the BnSdi rer.' penereHy do cot; cr if the;/ do, the;/ tare 
been cacdhl en-r:^ cc: to sr/ so. Erraia has, ssre fer the 
fiire-cp crer tie \'enezuf!iti bonndi:^' es-idi Brithis Gcera cs 
the i?po'«, aecepred the .\fc?aos Doccrine. Tf:e pereadtS diS- 
edr/ here ss raiser eccnonde dan polinctL Brhhh trade ^xh, 
and snrtstreisnts in, Latin America ts-erc before the var core 
considerthle, at rr^ rare sonth c: the Cariibecn btshi, thtn 
oer?. Briain cerdd tale from cariens file Amenrina the carde, 
hades, and grein that tre cetdd cto tale vrhenT rahinz a mm- 
pns amorrg: enr otm producers cf these gcods. This war has 
forced epon Britain a partial, riyanA by no mans cct n plece, 
Dqnidsrion cf her inrestmenrs in the rezicn. It has meant the 
con rin ngrioa cf exports cf food and ether rrs' rrsteriris fnetn 
the Ts^cn to Brhain, and, became cf the sfrnnr^ o5 

cf ether sources of Eriridj snpp!-/ Nazi dtcrinarion cf 
cersnries file Denmark, darir increase. Net cn!r has Brirahs 
conrhmed to tale most cf Arrenrina's beef; she has, for a~ 
srence, ccnrra.rred' to tale tie w5o3r or' the snzar crop cf chr 
Donnmcxn Rcp'/blic, Bn: Bri ri sh exports to I^yrirs .^iteritan 
conmries hrrs dried cp oo a mere trirJde as Brirish tndnstry 
vns tmned to the prodncaon of materials cf trar- In spire cf 
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the fact that American industry too has been turned to war 
production, our industrial capacity has proved so great that 
we have been able to fill, partially at least, the gap in Latin 
American imports produced by the virtual cessation of British 
exports to Latin America— and, incidentally the complete ces- 
sation of German and most other European exports to the 
region. A single instance: before the «ar, j8 per cent of Cosu 
Rica’s imports came from the United States, 23 per cent from 
Britain, 23 per cent from Germany; during the war, 81 per 
cent of Costa Rica's imports have come from the United States 
alone. Tlie figures would vary for each Latin American coun- 
try, but there can be no doubt as to the fact that during the 
war the United Sutes has taken Europe’s place in the supply- 


ing of manufactured goods to Latin America. 

The British arc naturally worried about the restoration of 
their Latin American export trade, all the more essential to 
them, since, as u c have seen, they ntust raise their export trade, 
and Latin America is an almost irreplaceable irarkct for their 
expons. The problem is potentially a political as well as an 
economic onc-as, unfortunately, ate most eeonom,c problems. 
In a nutshell; Dtitain has substantially abstained from polinca 
meddling in Latin Ametiea-that is. she has respected the spit 
as seen as the letter of the Monroe Docttme-in part at least 
because she has had satisfactory economic relations with the 
countries of Latin America, If she finds that she cannot re- 
store those relations, and especially if she comes to ft the 
not her own ability to produce efSciCTtly 
the United States, even though aided by that of La 
can countries, is preventing such restoration “ 

he tempted to try political ptessutei /'f ““ 

Monroe Doctrine by Dtitain is “"•'“"“'i „ 
methods are possible. We have only to think of Atgenti 
rcalite what some of those possibUities ate. 

Americans who pride .hemsd.es on their teahsm ni V say a. 
this point, "Well, we got Lam Amet.ean mrfe ^ly 

didn't we? It’s Britain's hard luck she lost i . 
we'll just hand it back to Britain on a platter? It might, now 
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ever, br trcH if w c could be a bit less hanhl) realistic m this 
rsstzer Strre of oar rm etpot trsds to the sooth v.c ‘haQ 
ir'docb'edl) Leep Sotr- of Bnta-n's export trade si 21 fovr 
naru'all) bacL to her, not oil) because even m cconcraic 
acssTties habit and trad aoa are «troa5 forces, bet because 
Bntan can take from Lann Amenca greater quantities of 
food and other raw ruatsruls chan we can. And the ideal so^o- 
COT, as for all aspects of Acglo-Ar'encan trade nvalr^ all 
over the globe, svou’d be the gradual buOdcig up of a 
dy-vstTLC c co " 0 "i> in Latin Amenca, a nse cj her popnlaaon, 
her indcssial as shtII as a^ncnlmral prodccnon, and her stand- 
ards of bring, «o thnt u"der free and o^derf) mtcmational 
trade Bntam’s total exports to Lann Anenca, ^ough propor- 
ttonxiely less, nocld be ab*o'u*eiy greater than b^o'c th^ 
war Bat th^rc wUl be a cere of transrtioT, denrg nhich the 
United States v. cold be wee rot to pTss m Latsi Aj"fnca, 
cma.n!) no* far goremny*T£ accoa, the rerj’ real trade adraa- 
tages orer Brttam it h^s gar*^ n this war Untfl the^ a 
enough to go around, we ‘ball be wee to share what there is— 
a fcimda whxh fco’ds true for Anglo- Ar-mcan eeo m y ^ ro* 
laaoas all orer the w orid- It wBl be a ha'd foTTula to app’r n 
Larm Aire^ca, «mcs we hare for Ion? wa*'ed to mcrcase cur 
eipo*t trade wnb rfat r^on, ArJ let us not d.s?CKe the 
d^culr., ‘'NaruraL" unbndlcd eccpet it ion in ^e Latm 
Am'^caa csirLec bers eea Amencan and Brurh pTratc firms 
w21 not, especially n the transtion period, asromatically ar- 
nre at a reasonable ‘harms of the inajLrt. We ‘hall h^ve e^er 
to accep*- sonse agrcemesi between pirate firms, fo- which 
the bad came is “cartels,” or ‘ome desree o^ Gorerement con- 
trol, fo' winch ch-ie are all sorts of b 2 d 

6 THE TREATMENT OF JAPAN’ 

Near tbeat occrey tie rents pesiderts ahe tnusd Stsess 
srd Biram tmrr face m tfcesr rriatxons wch the defeated Axts 
pow CIS. Japan p^'Kents the surplest of these prcii’ems. The ihs- 
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solution of the Greater East Co-prosperity Sphere opens 
up the Far Eastern question, which we have already treated 
in its major aspcct-that of the gradual liquidation of the 
“colonial” situation brought about by the penetration of that 
area by the industrial civilization of the West. As for the 
treatment of Japan proper, there is as yet no evidence of 
any serious rift berw cen British and American policy. Both 
countries at the Cairo conference agreed, and reaffirmed at 
Potsdam, that Japan is to lose all her overseas possessions, in- 
cluding Korea, and to be reduced to the lands she had before 
she started her imperial career in the Sino-Japanese war of 1894. 
Both countries arc agreed that Japan must be disarmed. Both 
wish to end the menace of a revival of Japanese imperialism. In 
neither country is there apparent yet agreement as to how this 
last end is to be achieved. Undoubtedly public opinion m the 
.United States is far more aroused against the Japanese people 
than is public opinion in Briuin. You will hear much more 
often from Americans than from Britishers assertions bke 
“There’s only one way to treat those bastards-kill em all oft. 
It may, however, be safely assumed that the United States and 
Britain will not attempt to cariy out towards the Japanese peo- 
pic a policy of extinction which the Nazis were not able to 
carry out successfully against the Poles. 

The problem is sometimes put, for Japan as for Germany, 
as a choice between a "hard” and a “soft peace, or 
country is this simple polar distinction an adequate one. a 
you find in actual discussions as to the treatment of Japan is a 
whole series of proposals from cxtiocuon to f^rgiveni^ and 
help for a “democratic” Japan. There are those woo 
the population and productive capacity ° . 

so reduced that it will be possible for the Allies, a ^n- 
imum of regulation, to keep Japan to a poo , 
economy incapable of further harm. There are 
hold that, since even at the best-or wont-there wiU prob- 
ably still be some seventy or eighty million th 

homeland after the peace, Japanese economy can be regu- 
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L<«J bi \h,^6 O' <n so as to p'odrcs 

Ear-fztrt^d goods fo ptac*. b^' rrr fo- ^ 4 ' 2 r 'n’*'e zr* 
tho^' v.ho b**’ tha to get a <t2i> - J^p’n capab** of cres* 
nnl coops'ztjoT in o Id org2T2Z*a<n. u ts c^vnna! to rctzrj 
h*r bzT'' foL i 2^*5 and econir” c *tn.''n*rr; 2nd m fei^cclzr 
Shn:toi«ni«i''d if ro B •<h-do-2nd ths' tbts: 

c’^T'^nts J2pz- bfe can dno csd from rill-a’TS'n and 
nrp^rulnm. Th»T arc thos* * fao beL*n e t*i_* si e r~osr a-d cbc 
Japsr*^ to a ftJJ rad-ca) rcro’in’^ to the e«t2b!i‘*~"'n*’ o^ 2 
republican form of go e'er"-;!* ntccssarv to th* d're’op^.cnr 
of a tnd\ demo^ti'" so"*^ nh ch can b* jn-£"'’aicd c “s- 
g.alh n.j 3 the 'oc'n of free nztio^' Em th* edroca.es of 
the softer’ o^^»cco’_rscs. bo-eve arca'^rsed th^' th'r** *3 
hare to be en ^ed imL-arv oampation th* Jaj^nsse 
ho-vland. 

ItTJ vrill find res e^atjrcs of all these po*n3 of n*Tr and 
of deaHed tarntjorn o^ th*n, ci both the Ls- "d S-ates and 
Bntaa, It is p*rh 2 ps cn.* that Brti.h op n-oa on t*"? tieatmsss 
of Japan ^sohef' than do-s Airmen- Th*^ ar* cs- 

rezes'Ta^ ps n B^tan— th* same c»xi ps s^fco 
th*. ih* dat of •phsTG-cf .25c*3cr nr Jr a &- F*r E*^ a 
bs ro means past—’n'^'o efc^'nh tier so ven far baci. a then 
beads d'" hop" ths' Brtam mai b- zb’" to Us" Japan ** * 
‘baiznee** to Arrnesn posie' in th» Ptcife, znd srho tsO 
ti"'rfoir p-n for a so*’r po’ — touznis Jzpzn. Bjt a 

co""p’"te b"sjldoATa a ■\ii-»*o-\rmcan coop^^rron fc 
srodd pezee, .^nd th* md-^sr et<b!rhm"nt of Bniidi and 
Am-nezn *b’oc*’ (the s"vr imm* *’o" the old balzncc-o^-po^rer 
pobnes) It ‘^€cr*s bids rtu Bntzm zn** ih" Lr States can 
agree on a pohes to »2 d J nan ssbxh ei es us *--bst-nns-'7 
•vi’har vre decide vs t *» ^'rrr , 

7 EtTOPE WD THE TREATMEVT OF GER^EtK^ 

The prob’®m of Br-tuh gnd Aia"rc2n reLtioss tcra'zrds cco- 
q -^ed Germans rezUi tnro’ics tb" larger p-x>b!e*n o*' B'tcsn 
^d Am"neaa pohes towards &s whole o*^ the Enrc?pe Gef 
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many so nearly organized in her New Order. For convenience, 
however, we may consider in turn British and American rcla- 
rions with the liberated countries and Italy, with Russia, and 
with Germany itself. 

No one need be reminded of the much-publicized differ- 
ences between the United States and Britain in their relations 
with the govcmments-m-cMlc and the liberated peoples, dif- 
ferences which came to public attention in 1942 in connection 
with Anglo-American relations with the trench and which 
reached a crescendo over British troubles in Greece in i944~ 


1945. problem brings out better than this one the need for 
clear patient thinking by citizens of both countries if they arc 
to continue to work together, and above all, the need to get 
beyond the excited formulas of day-to-day journalism. It is 
hard to gee even an unexcited formula that will fit the com- 
plexities of the situation. A formula popular among American 
—and with a few variations, with British-Lcftists is the 
ing: Britain, especially under the leadership of Mr. Churchill 
(a wonderful and no doubt indispensable war leader, but at 
heart an unreconstructed Tory-so runs the formula) was try- 
ing to prcscr\-c in Europe as much of the Old Order as pos- 
sible, royalty, aristocracy, vested economic interests and 
rest; the American people want a democratic, republican Eu- 
rope; they believe that if liberated peoples in Europe are given 
full, free opportunity to choose their own form of government 
they will choose democratic republics; at the very least, Ameri- 
cans believe that the opportunity for such a free choice is one 
that can be denied to none of the liberated peoples; t cy e 
lieve that their Department of State should insist on such tree 
elections everywhere in liberated Europe as soon as 
but— we arc still dealing with the Leftkt formula— they is 
some elements in the Department of State as at heart sym 
pathizers with the Old Order in Europe, and unwilling to come 
out frankly in opposition to the apparent British po ' X 
restoring that Old Order, even against the wishes of the pc p 


concerned. 

This Leftist formula will not do. The situation 


is far too 
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ancplcx for 2 n\ 'i.cH ‘in'pLaacs. Soir* Bntch^rs are vzirt 
cnoush to viTsh to «« nniluplied in Enrop® coisnamonal xroa- 
arch-cs on the Brtuh pattern son^Air^ncansarcnai^ee^os^ 
ro wish to see m Jnp' 'd tn Bxrop^ d^Trocrsac repubLcs <rj rfce 
Amcncan partem. Bt.’’ the pohcies of n-ith**’ cowntr\ ill b“ 
dcemuacd b\ 'cch poliDcal innocence Moreoier, Bntisii 
pohcv m dns pmb’*^ raar ti c!l b- a!^*ed to so^-dnns nearer 
the American b) th* victon of the Labour Pam There rs 
indeed an underlying basK o a'tteeir^t \4hich th** p*op'es 
and govemT'cnts bcdi cosnti’es can and do accept. Both 
knon tha*- European peoples, even th* <n;a!!er' of th*m, resent 
ocTS'd* ntcrfcreace syith th-tr domestic concerns, and that 
th-^o-e crcn in this L''te*pv~*d-n*‘ irod'm vro'^d Exi^opssn 
canons ir^ on th- mrhr to d^rmme fo- th‘~tselrcs the 
form of gorerimm*' and <oc:m end*"' vh ch li*^ Lvr bet 
n“H'‘T Bntssh do- Am—icsns v ar- anrw**e-e on ea-th Naaa 
o- Fascjr t'ore-rr'-sts, and cent— -1— cs be f-anl.— sraa: th» 
cn-nnon to Central and W esttia Ecrop* the form of gor 
e-nm^n- and soc*-y esnaSr called Connmnnn, 

Tfc*?e IS thtts 3 coa£-ct benre-a the pmcrple ronrttr- 
STKtsoa and th- desre of bodb B-ttajj and ^nienca fo- *3 
o-d-rlr Europ- vmh srfi.-h diev can Irre and trad*^ m peace. 
We enst rej«a- idiat yre ha*-e sa^d bH’om, pedsps tuesome^j’ 
m tins real chabned •wodd ti- polar atremes male ro «eme. 
Neither ■we co- th- Brtnh can d ctzte the fo-m or etr'-'ti- 
m-nt and ‘oc'Trxjf France; for mstarce; b”- D-*th— can we 
avoid having any sort c onc e- a wnh, o” rr® -nec upon, the 
form of goveism-n- and ^otr'-v of France. V c ^all have to 
trv to seer a d.£:ccl- conrsr bc-weea th“ dtrrmes. a 
conr« ^ocld be so~^**'wbs- cm t tfum c was dcims th* "war, 
’trh-n mlmrv peces^rr bad to b* pnr ahead c' lomr 
po^'Ccsl oonrde’-ations and i- msr b“ ea^-* wrfi a Lacenr 
than wni z Ccnse-rairre goremnimr in B—tan. 

c canno- po-db’r atte nn r- anr tho-c* trtattaent 

the p o5'*tns facri'^ both th- Cnned 5.2t£s a-id g-rtam m ctr- 
tmental Ecrojs. Fo- tins, th- -ead-x is refer-ed to separate vol- 
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umcs on the various European countries in this scries of studies. 
The heritage of the last few yean cannot, of course, be wiped 
out. It is not possible to start ail os'cr again, as though there had 
been no pact U'jth Darian, no Sforza incident, no strife faetu cen 
the British government and the Bui it is possible to try 

to Icam from what we have gone through in Europe what will 
work there and what won’t. And in formulattng a policy to- 
wards Europe, and in particular liberated Europe, which we 
can carry out along with the British, wc should keep con- 
stantly in mind that these European countnes have been 
through hell, that they arc faced with grave soda] and eco- 
nomic problems, that they constitute a continent of very great 
importance in the world, not by any means to be dismissed as 
“done for,” and, most important of all, that their peoples, and 
certainly their ruling classes, arc proud, civilized, and resentful 
of interference from outsiders-even when that interference is 
extremely well mant. Nor should we forget that for over five 
years skUlful German propaganda has been telling them that 
Americans are ignorant and aggressive barbarians, bent on 
destroying the fine flower of European culture. 

Relations, present and prospective, among the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and the Russian-liberated countries arc ex- 
tremely puzzling. We in the West have little accurate infor- 
mation of what goes on in Russia and in Russian-occupied lands. 
Moreover, it is very hard to be objective about Russia, not 
merely for the dirca reason that sentiments roused by the 
Russian Revolution arc still alive, but also and more indirectly 
because many moderates and lovers of peace in the Western 
World are afraid that any criticism they may make of Russian 
policy will add to the noise the extremist Communist-baiters 
arc making. Such people seem almost in a superstitious state of 
mind about Russia, as if the mention of possible difficulties 
with that country would help to bring these difficulties on. No 
doubt the excited exaggeration and contortion of them for 
partisan purposes, in Russia and outside, will help to bring 
them on. But pretending thc^ do not exist will hardly elimi- 
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nate th'^n j o j camo' appH the folL •WTsdo'n of 
do^ b“” to a vcrv t ide-awakc bea- 
With the rcUtJon of the Ln. cd Sates, Grea*’ Bnom, and 
Russa to th* btoad-r p ob'ens of oarnajonal ord*^ v, c ‘hJI 
be concerned m a 6 nal chapter H'TC w c reed on!) ocrtS’ji"’ 
ho ^ Bntam and th* Ln. cd Sates tnav differ in their imnedi- 
a’^e poLci-^ cow ards Rl- a. In b<rh coi.'**nes th*re exists a 
pjbLc opjuon a who’* eatm-t of !r*Tts towards Rttrta, 
from fascir temp ed con-e^^aaTes who fe*l, and have fc’t all 
thrOw'^h the war tha»’ Res a, ro- the Axis nations ts t*** res! 

to rad cals fo* who-n Rn^ja ts r*'* hop* xnanVed- 
Thc eamot is indeed a ctrcl* fo* ns citr*~”cs x"**t- th* extreme 
consenraave group ss jomtd tn is haaed and fear Riosa b) 
small gro-ps of Troabn i-c and «rher rad cals, iroitls tmel- 
lectuals of th* Itmaac fn"*e fo* whom “SaLnot” Ru^ ts tha 
i.nfo”givab!* betraver of th* pti’etanan cause of wer^d- 
rero’jaoa. In c*-h-* Bmaa no* th* Ln-ned Ssos are these 
enremr* groups rum*rous. In boJj coo'a^es r*edaa groups 
of major tnpo*tarce admae Ru-sias a*h-rvcme"S n th* 
dutnot b*r as c*-*n-ha:g expanrono* amb nons, but la the 
bala-ce ccL''* to th* hop* diar if «*’* can bel.*re h** carssro 
frona*r ts secure sh* vnll accept the Lrrnarons oa h*f cipsa* 
^-on recessa's to p-csCTc the peace lb* v odd. In th* Lnitsd 
Saos there are no < -^s thor ant ir-portan* polmcal p-n w 23 
be kno% m as “p o-Rcssax” la Bmam there are alr^\ 
that the Labocr Pam basmg its po^mon on tha Lefns* sweg 
of p-b!ic op nioa and on the strong feelir'»s of g ra '^nide to 
Russia wh:^ arc widespread amo*'** th* Bntssh p*op’e, cov 
find irs*lf Ubelled p'tvRcssxa— and In2^ lr*c u’p to th* Ub*l- 
Tfus w o j!d be a exqu* and in mans vas'S nnoomforeab’e posv 
non fo*a Bnirsh pam , even la die ^7905 onli a tjr* mmonri' 
courted unpopularrr b\ dom<» so cn-B'TKh a dung as ides 
tiftnng its“h as p o-Fr*ncju Bet, as we h_v* seen, th* B-mh 
labour Pam is b) ro means far to the Le^t, and ir a 
ceJiLn’r /z .1 cs Cfae-'Ssd-oaa cf izseh 

Russia. 
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Hitherto British and American authorities, both military 
and civilian, have been cautious and conciliator)' towards the 
Russians, fully aware that the years 1917-1941 bred in Russians 
a distrust of the Western pou'crs at least as great as, and perhaps 
a bit more naive than, Western distrust of Russia. Many Ameri- 
cans and Britishers feci that their authorities have been too 
conciliatory towards the Russians, but so far the Russians have 
by no means had things wholly their own way. Indeed, there 
are two possible dangers in the situation— first, that a solid 
Anglo-American bloc should seem to stand against Russia, thus 
inviting the near-war among the victors that followed the 
triumph of the Grand Alliance over Napoleon, or second, that 
either Britain or the United States should seem to set itself up 
as a mediator between Russia and the other, thus bringing in 
balance-of-powcr politics in one of its worst forms. Qose 
Anglo-American cooperation in the bst few years makes the 
first danger scent more immediately real, but the second danger 
is in the longer run more bkely to be serious. 

It is to be hoped that Britain and the United States can con- 
tinue their very difiicult task of working together to bring 
Russia into a world organization based on intemarional law 
and justice, and that they can do this without seeming to Rus- 
sians to be working together in a power bloc against them. The 
task, hard enough af present, may be made harder if, as many 
commentators believe, the United States is moving to the Right 
just at the time Britain, as evidenced by the Labour victory in 
July, 1945, is moving to the Left. Whatever happens, Ameri- 
cans must make the effort to understand one underlying condi- 
tion of all British policies towards European countries. Such 
countries— of which Russia is one, no matter how much you 
juggle geographical terms— arc neighbors of Britain, a pare of 
British life, an immediate threat or promise to Britain, as they 
cannot be to us Americans, no matter how aware some of us 
may be of the oneness of the world under modem conditions 
of communication and transport. Our relative detachment in 
space may perhaps give us a rdative detachment of judgment; 
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we may sec Russia more dearly and more objccrively than the 
British can. But that same detachment should also be applied 
in our judging Britain’s position. War-exhausted Britain is too 
close to Russia, not only in Europe but in Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India, to risk the active hostility of the Soviets. 

This same consideration applies even more strongly to Brit- 
ain’s relation with her neighbor across the North Sea, Ger- 
many. To put it in a way that will no doubt odend Britishers, 
but that seems consonant with the facts: the British are afraid 
of Germany, and we arc not. No German bombs have fallen 
on New York. An American historian can let himself play 
with the idea that no matter what sort of peace is made now, 
Germany is unlikely ever to take the leading parr again in a 
world war. Granted that such predictions can be no more than 
speculation, history and demography make the speculation 
very plausible that Germany has shot her bolt, that, like France 
in 1815, she has made her last attempt to master the world. 
Few Britishers are now In the mood for such thoughts. To the 
great majority of the British people the problem of the treat- 
ment of Germany is to an overwhelming degree the major 
problem of their foreign policy. They usually put it very 
simply: Germany must not again be in a position to make war 
on us. Of course Americans today feel strongly that Germany 
must not be allowed to rruke another war. But Germany simply 
has not got under our skins as she has with the British. British 
feeling about the German problem has got down into the level 
the psychologist studies under such names as the unconscious, 
the subconscious, conditioned reflexes; ours remains in com- 
parison much more in the upper reaches of the Intellect and 
emotions— and is therefore much less strong and stable. 

Or so the British fear. The more candid of them will say 
something like this: “\Vc were wrong about the Germans in 
1918, and the French were right. The Germans should have 
been made incapable of renewing the war. We let the French 
down in 1918. Frankly, we’re afraid you Americans are going 
to let us down this time.” This docs not mean that the British 
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are unanimously agreed on a specific program for a hard peace 
svith Germany You will find m that very mulcanimous nation 
currents of opinion running all the way from advocacy of 
measures to prevent by international or at least Allied force 
and supervision any kind of German recovery calculated to 
allow her to wage war (in the public mind this attitude is usu- 
ally called Vansittartism though there arc harsher programs 
than that of Lord Vansittart for the treatment of Germany ) 
to advocac) of a softer peace than Versailles But adherents of 
the latter extreme are few indeed in Bntam An occasional 
sentimental radical like Mr H N Brailsford, an occasional let- 
ter vvntcr to The Times, will urge that m reaction against 
Wilsonian distmction between the German government and 
the German people w e should not give up the attempt to con- 
V ert the German people to peace lov mg democratic w ays The 
majority of Britishers, including Liberals and Labour Party 
men as well as Conservatives, would like to find a way to allow 
Germany to achieve a reasonable degree of economic pros- 
perity while remaining mshtanly impotent and politically quire 
out of any possible renewal of traditional struggles for power 
among the great nations But if the^ cannot find a way which 
seems likely to achieve this difficult combination of ends there 
IS no doubt that they consider the btter end the dominating 
necessity of the tunes 

There is, however, little likelihood that the policies of the 
British and the American governments in the negotiations for 
settling the status of Germany will be v ery far apart, nor is 
there much doubt that in the mam the peoples of both coun 
tnes now want a hard rather than a soft peace with Germany 
France wants even more xigorously than England to make 
sure there can be no Third German War in our time and she 
most certainly wants a voice in the final settlement But unless 
there is a falling out among the United States, Britain, and 
Russia, France is m no position at present to make fundamental 
alterations m the settlement with Germany It is difficult to be 
sure of Russia’s policy towards Germany, but ttiere arc no 
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good grounds for believing that favors cither a peace of 
annihilauon or a peace of full restoration. There will be much 
jockeying, and many concrete difficulties, but the main pow- 
ers concerned— the United Sutes, Britain, Russu, and France— 
can come to agreement over the treatment of Germany. 

What the British fear is that the Umted States will not be 
willing or able to continue the agreed treatment, which they 
think will mean Allied military occupation of Germany for a 
period at least considerably longer than last time, and— more 
important— will mean that the United States as a major member 
of any international organization set up to maintain the peace 
will have to assume permanently the kind of responsibiliues it 
refused to assume in 1920. No question is more commonly ad- 
dressed to Americans m Bnum than “Arc you people really 
coming into a League of Nations this time, or are you going 
bolacionisc again.^'' So worried are the British that they are 
often most untactful in the way they put questions of this 
sore It must be recorded as a factor in Anglo-American rela- 
tions that right now the British can’t get rid of a carking fear 
that the United Sutes, howev'cr firm in her actirude towards 
Germany at the moment, will not continue that firmness. Even 
the favorable reception in Congress of the charter for a world 
organization has not wholly allayed that fear. 

8. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

We have in a hasty survey swept through the world to trace 
the more imporunt problems of Anglo-American political re- 
lations. There remains a class of problems, by no means the 
least imporunt, and indeed in many ways the most evident and 
pressing to ordinary people in both countries, that of the atti- 
tude of each to the domestic affairs of the other. In a perfect 
world no doubt neither of us would concern ourselves with 
what is going on in the other’s yard, but in this world we do— 
and usually with what is going on in the other’s back-yud. 
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Not since the unwise partisanship of the Bntish ruling classes 
for the Confederate cause during our Cnil War have the 
British come close to an}'thing that might seem like official 
meddling in our affairs As we have seen they accept fuHj the 
political implications of the Monroe Doctrine They may regret 
the extent of American influence in Canada— though not half 
so much as do the stalwarts of the Canadian Umied Empire 
Lo) alists— but the) hav e accepted it. Franklin Roosev elt w as a 
hero to the British people and in 1944 many of them made no 
bones about declarmg that they did not regard Mr Dewc) as 
a hero and that they hoped he would be beaten But m general 
the Bnashcr takes no sides m American politics— he doesn t as 
a rule know much about them- and most certainl) his govern 
menc docs not take sides m American domestic issues 

The Bntish government does, however mamtam m the 
United States an increasingly elaborate s)’stem for securing in 
formation on Amencan opinion about Bntain and for dissemi 
nating to Amencaos mformation about Bntain This informa 
non 1$ quite nacurall) mformatioa favorable to the Bntish 
causev and we might as well agree to call it propaganda. Now 
there is nothing wTong or unusual m this practice We our 
selves during this war through our Office of War Information 
and the Public Relations Officers of our arm) , have begun to 
disseminate Amencan propaganda m BnUin. Partly as a hen 
tage of the debunkers of the 192011, who made out Bntish 
propaganda as a leading faaor m getting us draw n mto the 
First German War, partly as 3 constant obsession of Amencan 
Anglophobes, the touchiness of Amencans to Bnnsh propa 
ganda activities m their midst has come to have a certain im- 
portance in Anglo-Amencan relationships The Bntish gov 
emment is full) aware of that touchmess, and their experts m 
propaganda have on the w hole w alked circumspectl) There is 
a small group of Amencans w ho regard the rmldcst and most 
moffensive Bntish exchange student m Qassical Archaeology 
as a Bntish agent. But it seems likel) that most of us rcall) hav e 
come of age in mtematjonal politics, and that the wickedness 
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of British propaganda in the United States no longer bedevils 
Anglo-American relations. 

It is indeed Americans who have done the major share of 
interfering in what the British regard as their domestic con- 
cerns. That interference has indeed not been ofBcial and gov- 
ernmental, or at least not executive and diplomatic. We must 
remember that to Britishers, who are usually very unclear 
about how our government works, what a Senator or Congress- 
man saj*s, sounds very official. (So of course does what a 
Member of Parliament says, but government members arc 
under very good control, and what a back-bencher says doesn’t 
usually get much publicity.) And then there are our countless 
societies and pressure groups, who manage to seem to for- 
eigners at least semi-official. All told it makes quite a chorus, 
which has for years been calling attention to the evil doings in 
Britain’s back-yard. There is no British stereotype correspond- 
ing to “twisting the lion’s tail”— though it may be evidence 0/ 
America’s attaining full growth in the eyes of Britishers that 
when in Jinuary the London Economist replied with a 
sharp counterattack to American criticisms of British policy 
in Greece someone suggested that this was “pulling out the 
eagle’s feathers.” 

Our own generation has seen the Irish Question almost van- 
ish as a public concern in the United States. But the Indian 
Question has come to take its place. Freedom for India is one 
of the favorite causes of American Leftists of all shades, and 
they will join a committee, go to a luncheon and sign a reso- 
lution any day for India's sake. Euch people, are, incidentally, 
nowadays quite cool towards Eire; what Mr. De Valera’s Eire 
has done with freedom is not what they would do with it. 
Their disappointment over what India does with her freedom 
when she gets it will probably be at least as great, but unless 
the British Empire breaks up altogether, they will always be 
able to find something wrong with it. American Leftist criti- 
cisms of the British Empire may be considered a constant but 
minor factor in Anglo-American rdations. They are balanced 
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b) British Leftist cnticisms of the waj we treat the Negroes, 
of the wickedness of our monied claves, of the crassncss of 
our HoU)’^sood cisilization. WTut is sastiy more important is 
the fact, brought out clearl) m the press, m public opinion 
polls, and most evident to an\ one w ho had anj thing to do w ith 
the American soldier in Bntain, that ordinary Amencans, nor 
mall) no fnends of radical causes feel that India has had and is 
getting a raw deal from rtic British. They think India has the 
same sort of naht to mdepcndcnce we had in 1776 And thcj 
are distrustful of the mildest arguments m faior of Bnrish 
policy m India. Indeed, the most skillful propaganda m defense 
of the Bntish position m India tmds to defeat itself m this 
countt) and gn c nse to the remark— w hich is not usuall) made 
of propaganda b) Indians a propaganda among intclleciuals 
m this countrj sety active mdecd-^hat if the Bntish cause 
w ere really just it w ouldn’t need all this propaganda. 

This attitude of the Am-ncan public towards the Indian 
question is bound to be reflected, not only m Congress, but in 
Ae administration. Our diplomacy, no matter how respectful 
of conventions which forbid direct mtcrference by one great 
nation m the doiresuc concerns of another, simply cannot be 
indifferent to the fate of India. We ought not in so debcate a 
maner put crude ‘ pressure” on the Bntish, and in spite of some 
newspaper accounts of Mr William Phillips’s mission to India 
m 1943, have not done so But we must do what we can, offi 
cially and unofficully , to help m the solution of a problem vital 
to w orld peace 

Our help cannot be very real, and our efforts nia> mdeed 
turn out to be a hindrance, unless Aircncans arc better in 
formed than they are now about the complexities of th* Indian 
problem. Hard though the task may be for m'm and worr‘*n 
bus) over th»ir ow n pnv ate concerns, citizens of a democracy 
must make the effort to base their opmions on matters of for 
eign pobcy on knowledge rather than on sentiment alone. 
Fuller knowledge may reinforce the sentiment and the opinion, 
or It may brmg about some tcmpcrmg of both. American synTj- 
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paihy" for India is no doubt founded on a sound instinct- but 
that sympathy would not be lessened, and it would be made 
more clTcctivc in action, if it were nourished on a greater 
awareness of the di/ficulrics India faces. \Vc can here outline 
tlie Indian problem no more than sketchily. For a fuller treat- 
ment the reader is referred to the volume on India and Burma 
in this series of studies. 

The British government in an act of Parliament passed in 
1942 has promised the Indian people dominion status fol- 
lowing the war, with the right (which all the dominions 
have in law) to secede from the Crown. Indian leaders, who 
wanted immediate independence, refused to accept British 
offers in 1942, and at present there is a stalemate in that coun- 
try, which is in fact being run by the British military, The real 
crisis, then, will probably not come until the peace treaties are 
made. With the exception of a small group of imperialists, the 
Labour Party and the British public arc walling to carry our the 
promises of 1942, and it seems likely that India will be granted 
dominion status within a reasonable time. We can only aw'ait 
the event, and hope that internal Indian difficulties, of which 
the much-publicized rift beexveen Hindus and Moslems is only 
the most conspicuous, will not be used by the British to delay 
their withdrawal to the point where it is no withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, Americans should note three things. First, with 
the best British will in the world, there will be some delay; you 
cannot peacefully liquidate a partnership— even a partnership 
unwilling on one side— of two centuries’ standing at a single 
stroke. Second, we cannot expect that the British will cut them- 
selves absolutely off from an independent India any more than 
we shall cut ourselves off from an independent Philippine 
G)mmonwealth. We cannot let a hostile power get a hold in 
the Philippines, and we cannot entirely cut our economic ties 
with the Philippines. As long as Britain is a great power, she 
has to try to defend strategic and economic interests in India. 
She will for obvious reasons have a much harder task doing 
this in India than we shall have with a similar task in the 
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Philippines, but we ought not to bUrre her for making the 
attempt. Third, uc should aixept Bntjsh touchiness o;er 
American ‘ interference” in the Indian question as w hollj natu- 
ral Not so Ions ago w e had, in the epoch of mterv ention and 
the marines, our oixm troubles in the Caribbean basin. To those 
troubles the “good neighbor^ pobt^ has happDj put an end- 
But vhile the) were going on we should ccrtainl) hare re- 
sented the best British advice, let alone British criticism. 

\^’hat holds true for India holds true in general of the place 
of the Empire proper m Anglo-Amcncan relations. Our Left 
we hare 2lwiys with us. Should India gam its freedom from 
Britain, the sNnnpathics of our Leftist groups could readfl) find 
an outlet m the w rongs of odier peoples under the Crown— 
perhaps m South Africa, where the Negro Question is at least 
as acDtc as ms in Alabama. The ordinary Axrencaals feeling 
that the Bnash Empire ts not A Good Thing is probabl) a 
constant of \nglo-\mtncan relations, but under normal con- 
ditions does not <T2nd tn the wa) of eff entire cooperation be 
tw een the two countres. Bntain, under either a Conserratirc 
or a T-ahour gorenunmt, w 31 try to hold the Empire together, 
because without the Empire she cannot be m tie contemporary 
world a great pow er ' 

Fin3ll\, dierc arc the Doauaiois. Just as most Americans 
hare trouble undertanding the real position of the King in 
the Bnmh CoTunonwealih and Empire, so thei hare troii’e 
understanding the real person of the Doiniajons. The <Torr 
the Amencan wio ask^ his tan-dnver in To*oato “k^Tien are 
the British going to stop oppressing j oo p^p’r'” rs no donb' 
a bit of ^encaa humo- But the Amencan does hare a hard 
time understanding the fact that, though he sees the face of 
George "kT on Canadian po^gc «tairps, and lea's of Canadians 
as “subjects” of the KuW, b) the Satute of Westmmster of 
1931, Cinada is an independent nanon, Tnrfi the right, if 'h* 
wisbes, to secede from th* Crown. He w HI contmee to bel *re 
that Canoih^s vote m an mtemational assembi) is in fact 2 
Bnash rote, and will not be mip 'c ss ed when a cn-de Ru^.2n 
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or an inconsiderate Britisher announces his beJicf that Cuba’s 
vote in an international assembly is in fact a United States vote. 

But the Doininions-Kirc, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Afriea-do have the full diplomatic apparatus of 
independent nations, and we can and do deal with them in 
the usual «ay of diplonutic negotiations, 'flic really im- 
ponant political prnlilcin of our relations with the Dominions 
is whether or not we shall be temptcd~or they be tempted-to 
actions that do in fact break up the apparently tenuous bonds 
that hold them together among ihcmsclvcs and with the 
mother country. ’Fliat they are now in fact strong bonds 
this war has shown; but they certainly arc not conventional 
bonds 0/ “sovereignty" and they cannot be strengthened by 
British use 0/ force. If the United States and Great Britain 
should fall into outright rivalry in a world of blocs and 
balancc*of-power politics, we sliould certainly be driven to 
attempt the capture of some of the Dominions^noi necessarily, 
of course, their annexation-bur their assimilation into a power 
bloc dominated by the United States. Canada is so near us 
that, though the attempt would be bitterly resisted in some 
quarters there, it could liardly fail. South Africa is at present 
so far outside our orbit ibat we should hardly make the at- 
tempt. Australia and New ZcatamI, however, though distant, 
are key countries of a Pacific area in which, no matter how 
successful we may be in creating international authority in 
place of the international anarchy of the iijjo’s, we cannot 
entirely give up some reliance on separate negotiations and 
old-fashioned diplomacy. The normal expectation is surely that 
w’c can protect our strategic and economic interests in the 
Pacific withour political interference in the affairs of Australia 
and New Zealand, and without affecting relations between 
those commonwealths and the United Kingdom. New Zealand 
is intensely loyal to the I Ionic Country most New Zealanders 
iiavc never seen. Australia, however, if by no means disaffected, 
is at least a more restive dominion. In the midst of the in- 
vasion scare of 1942, there was some wlk among Australians 
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to the effect th 2 t the United States could gi\ e the protection 
Bntam uas not gning, and that Australia might well in the 
funire come under some Amencan * sjstcm.” Such talk appears 
to ha\e died down, and though we must work closely with 
Australia in the task of presen ing peace m the Paafic area, 
we should be unwise to encourage the resnal of such talk 
Politicalh, then, the immediate problems of Anglo-Amen 
can relations are not of the threatening sort. Neither cosets 
lands of the other Neither differs radicallj with the other o\cr 
the trearment of the de/eared A.tjs posveis. There arc all sons 
of detailed problems— trusteeship of backward peoples, restora 
con m liberated Europe, the future of India and manj others 
—on winch the\ differ, and about which there will have to 
be the gire-and take of negooauon. Amencans, in particular, 
have long shown a concern oxer Bntish unpenal problems 
which imtates mam Britishers But the goxemments and 
peoples of both nations wish to build out of the present 
disa^ers, not a joint Anglo-Atrencan hegeiron) oser the 
world— that, as we shall see, is hardl) more than a crank’s 
dream m either countn— but an eficient intemaaonal or 
gamzation in which all nations, great and small, will find 
order and justice The) feel, and quite nghth , that although 
Anglo-Amencan cooperation cannot b\ itself alone build such 
an orgamzaaon, '^thaut a degree of Anglo-Amcncan coopera 
don no effective mtemaaonal oigamzadon can possibl) be 
built. The possibilit) of such cooperation depends on the 
soludon of economic and political problems of Anglo-Am*n 
can relations W’C has e been discussma: m the last twT3 chapters, 
th-ir successful solution depends m the long run and most 
fnndaxrentallj on the abilttx of Americans and Bntishers, in 
private life as well as in positions of governmental respon 
sibilitt , to understand one ano*her and to get along with one 
another To this psj chological problem w e now turn. 
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There arc, then, grave economic, less grave political, issues 
benveen the L'nited States and Great Dntam. Perhaps, in this 
time of troubles, the mind is tempted to dwell too much on the 
possibilities of conflict which the history of our modem sys- 
tem of nation-states shows clearly to exist between any two 
members of that system. It is certainly unwise to bend over 
Anglo-American relations as if they were on a sickbed, but 
it is c(]ualty unwise to assume that they are in a state of per* 
feet health which can be maintained if we repear, in the man- 
ner of the lace Dr. Couc, a few formulas like “hands across the 
sea." Statesmen and experts of both countries in the last few 
years have formed the habit of close mutual study of the 
issues between us. Tlicy dilTcr, not always on national lines; 
but up to this time, on all important problems except that of 
commercial aviation, they have managed to come through dis- 
cussion and compromise to tentative agreements. 

These agreements must go through the democratic process 
of popular discussion in each country, and will become bind- 
ing only after the elected representatives of each people ap- 
prove them. For some, like the Bretton Woods plans, the 
American Congress has already given a first approval. The 
British elections have necessarily postponed such action in 
Britain. But the process is never ended. The working-out of 
the plans sets up new problems, and tliese problems, though 
they can sometimes be settled in specific details by the ad- 
ministrators, sooner or later pile up into what we call a “po- 
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challenge of our time: we have got to do better as human 
beings, we have got to exercise harder virtues than patriotism 
—which docs not mean that we cease to be patriots— or the 
best international plans and organizations will fail. VVe have 
got to find a halfway house between an impossible world- 
state based on a world-patriotism and an impossible world of 
sbrty-odd sovereign states inhabited by men and women 
brought up to believe in, to feel in, formulas like “my country, 
right or wrong." 

Once more, it will by no means be enough if Britishers and 
Americans alone find such a halfway house in their own 
relations. But again once more, if it cannot be found by 
Britishers and Americans, it is not likely to be found by the 
rest of the world. The chances that it will be found by the 
rivo peoples arc good. They have, indeed, already found it 
during this war. They have, quite humanly and therefore 
very imperfectly, been able to get along together in the war 
against the Axis. In any estimate of their chances of con> 
tinuing to get along together, their attitudes towards each 
other, not only as they have been affected by this war but as 
they have grown up through long years must be reviewed. In 
a brief survey of psychological elements involved In relations 
benveen British and Americans, we may well begin with an 
extreme— the extreme for which our common language has 
adopted the sometimes awkward Greek suffix "-philc,” as if 
to mark the thing signified as foreign and abnormal. 

1. AMERICAN ATTITUDES TOWARD BRITAIN 

Anglophiles, lovers of England, we have had in the United 
States from the very start of our national existence. They have 
been commonly misunderstood by the mass of their fellow 
countrymen, who usually assume social snobbery to be the 
prime motive of their love of England. It would be foolish to 
deny that there have been, and perhaps still are, Americans 
who think of England as a land where, among many things that 
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are nght, k the fact that one can be a gentleman there, and 
of the Umted States as a land where, among many things that 
are wrong is the fact that one cannot be a gentleman there 
But such simple snobbery has ne\cr been the mainspnng of 
the American Anglophile s attachment to the old countrj It 
IS a sennment compounded of many ingredients— longing for 
traditional, ell-cstablished ^vaJs of life consecrated by the 
centuries, admiration for the npeness of English culture, de 
sire for the leisurelmess and assurance of an England assumed 
to be free from our American hurl) burly, abo\e all, perhaps, 
respect for Britain as possessor of the cn ic ^ irtucs, law-abiding 
ness, tolerance, love of fair play In its more extreme forms, 
such affection could find satisfaction c\en in British weather 
and m Bntish cooking 

Some of the elements m the Anglophile’s lot c arc elements 
m the milder affection which most Amencans nor actnely 
hostile to Britain feel for that count!) marks off the 

Anglophile is (he strength, intensit) , and uncritical nature of 
his feelings coward Bntaim At the extreme, he seems to feel 
that eserything is rght m Britain and everjnhing is wrong 
in Amcnca He is not, of counc, hied b) the British, whose 
strong sense of fitness is deeply shocked b) his dislojal be- 
havior and whose sense of self-esteem is so well rooted as to 
be proof against ordinary flatter)' Indeed, a bnght )Qung 
Englishman once remarked to an American admirer of things 
Bnnsh that he had been much happier traveling m the Middle 
West than among certain circles in New York and Boston, 
‘because, )ou know, m Amenca as elsewhere the Englishman 
prefers the natis e to the half breed.” As for the a\ erage Amen 
can, he has been m the past infunated bj the behaMor of his 
Anglophile fellow counti) men, and has somesvhat irrationally 
blamed the British themsehes for the existence of the Anglo- 
philes Naturall), too, the average Amcncan has been m 
chned to believe the Bntish ceah^ all the more wicked by 
contrast with the perfection the Anglophile saw 

Thus the more extreme Amencan lovers of Bntain are a 
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handicap to good relations between the United States and 
Kritain. Afany of them arc incurable, but they arc no more 
tlian a small minority of Americans. The more sensible Ameri- 
can Anglophiles should, it only for reasons of policy, moderate 
their enthusiasm and admit a few imperfections in the object 
of their alTcctions. Tlicy might thus liavc more innuence over 
(heir fellow countr^’men, who are by no means unfavorably 
disposed towards Hritatn. 

Indeed, it is clear that good solid patriotic Amcrieani of all 
classes in the balance admire and respect the Dritislt. One peo- 
ple probably never really "likes" another. The psychologist 
Dr. A. Roback has made an interesting study of the nicknames 
peoples have for other peoples. We arc familiar with many of 
our own-limeys, sijuarehcads, wops, bohunks, and tlic like. We 
know the Rritish call the French frogs, and the French call the 
Germans bodies. (Tins last, by (be way, seems to come from 
cabochc, a square-headed nail.) Tlicsc are all bad names, there 
simply arc no good names in the list. Yet we do not often 
nowadays call the Dricisli “Itmevs," and insofar as a people 
can have generally favorable sentiments towards another, it is 
fair to say that we liavc such sentiments towards the British. 
A curious and important piece of evidence of this, since it 
springs from levels of the American people who arc not so 
articulate as the rest, comes from a study of the pulps, the 
cheap magarincs of fiction of horror, mystery, adventure, 
miraculous pscudo-scicncc. In this fiction the Englishman and 
the Scot conic out scry wxlf. Tficy arc almost never villains, 
and arc often heroes. At the worst, the Englishman is the but- 
ler type, or slow to see a joke, anti the Scot penurious. The 
favorite type is the clever, daring, urbane Englishman, straight 
from the pages of Ouida or Oiristophcr Wren. The ardent in- 
ternationalise should not Jkt unduly encouraged by this pulp 
fiction; Latins, Slavs, and of recent years Germans and japs, 
come out very badly, and provide more than their share of 
villains. 

We have, of course, better evidence than the pulps that 
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Anrncans are predisposed in favor of the Bnash. Airencans 
were, especuUj after DonkirL, whoicbsartedlj onreutral m 
favor of the Bnnsh. The Brinsh gain^ Ar^ncan esteem dcr- 
lag the Batde of Bntam rroch as ih^ French lost ir during the 
Battle of France. Moreover, there is a d'*cper laj cr of 'entur-mr 
fas orable tovi'ards the Bnnsh than this one bom of their coura- 
geoi.s resistance to the victonous Germans This is a fceLng, less 
intense among the masses of Amencans than among oar An- 
glophfles, but recognizabl) th** same senon'mr, that on the 
whole and m spire of doLes, butlers, diplomati st s, and Inda, the 
Britisher is a decent fellow— rehabJe, ordcrh, poIiDcallv and 
morall\ on the right side. AduMaaon for the BTnsh*T as a 
poliDcal animal, as a man who has b*eo ah'* to reconcile free- 
dom and autfaon^, goes m Ainenca far bevond namrv An- 
glophSe circles. 

Not that the avenge Aroercan’s feeing towards the Bnash 
are camiied, far from iL Mor of h,s doubts and dsHles sre 
have alread) eacouiteTed. There ts a widespread d auu s*' of 
Bntssh doags m India, and throeghont the Empire. Th»m is 
punlemmt over the BnnAei's retcanon of so rmsch that ts 
apparend) cndmiocraac There is the scsp.cioa tha' the Bru- 
iser, above all when he is bem^ n3csa2lJ% co’dial, mil feels 
ptronaangh towards cs as colomals and is reall\ trying to use 
ns for his own pnrposes. There ts th" foil Jeecad of die wSr 
Bnash iLplomaast, polisbed and tmscrnpnlous, who, if ewen 
an} chance at all do wha*" be liles wndi our honest, nn- 
sldll-d American n*gon3tors; let alone widiont ^hallow snob- 
bi^ Anglophiles so imm-rocs m the State Dcpartmmt. That 
rh.s foil legend is almost wfaoUv at variance wrh the facts of 
our diplomatic histo’} does not seem to have lessened its bold 
over the Ammcaa people. 

MTiat are to most Amei’cans mere doubts and qnaIi£csnons 
of their generally favorable seanmmts towards the B^ndi are 
articles of faith among our Aiglcp&obes. Hamrs of Bnam 
arc IHe love^ of Bnram, a vmall mmo'i'V of the Amencan 
people. Bur both g rou ps are nossv and aettve, and both are 
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factors in the complex equation of our relations with Britain. 
The British public tends to exaggerate the strength and im- 
porunce of /Vnglophobia in the United States. The normal is 
not news. Inevitably the British hear more about Mr. Hearst 
and Colonel iMcCormick than they do about John Doe. Their 
own newspapers arc not altogether guiltless in this matter, for 
they tend to play up unduly the antics of our twisters of the 
lion’s tail. Like the extreme Anglophiles, the extreme An- 
glophobes arc incurable. They arc by no means wholly re- 
cruited from Americans of Irish or German stock. There is a 
long-established native tradition of distrust of Britain, which 
Can easily ripen into dislike in troubled rimes. Even in Boston, 
which most Americans believe is, save for the Irish, rather more 
than half British, there is a strong Yankee heritage of mingled 
admiration and dislike for the British, which comes out neatly 
in the history of the Adams family. Native American popu- 
lism or progressivism has in it a definite strain of hostih’ty 
towards ricli and monarchical Briuin, the inevitable ally of 
Wall Street. In our own rime, a good many Jess clearly home- 
spun American Leftists, though riicy may have some hopes of 
the Labour Parry, see so impressed with Tory wickedness in 
India, the Middle East, and indeed throughout the world, that 
they act like outright Anglophobcs. If the difficulties of setting 
up an effective intemariona] order in the next few years can 
be overcome, our violent Anglophobcs can hardly do much 
damage. The danger is tliat in a time of troubles their hatreds 
may spread and infect the whole countiy. The best specific 
is for ordinary sober citizens to recognize Anglophobia for 
what the psychiatric origins of the urm imply— a diseased state 
of mind. Any form of xenophobia— obsessive hatred of foreign- 
ers— is a disease, all the more dangerous because it is at least 
as contagious as typhoid. Some day we may treat xenophobes 
as we treat typhoid carriers— instead of rewarding them with 
handsome salaries as columnists. 
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2. BRITISH ATTITUDES TOWARD THE UMTED 
STATES 
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Tlic mass of Bruislicrs arc ccnainly favorably disposed to- 
uards tJ>c United States. 'Hicy arc grateful to iis for the aid we 
have afforded them m two wars. Some oversensitive Americans 
who have been in Uriiain during iliis war believe they arc in- 
sufficiently grateful. Hut the Bniish— like the Normans, whose 
attitude many Americans also misunderstood— are a most un- 
detnonstrathe people, schooled not to display their emotions. 
Tliey arc, furthermore, unused to being in debt, literally or 
figuratively, to another nation. Some Americans thought that 
the llritish in public gatherings responded more warmly to the 
mention of Kussia iJiao jo the mention of iJjc United Srafcs. 
Tliis may have been so, and was not at all surprising in 194J, 
when Russian successes seemed 3 miraculous gift of the gods. 
Britishers expected us to succeed eventually; but they were as- 
tonished when the Russians succeeded. Alorcover, Britishers 
were in daily contact with American troops almost every- 
where in tiic islands; and though familiarity need not breed 
contcrrijit— tlie bcir observers arc convinced that here it did 
not— it docs take the sliinc off the miraculous. 

Tltc British are also convinced that, for all the differences 
of accent and behavior they know listinguish the two peoples, 
we and they share political and moral liabits which make col- 
laboration easier chan it commonly is between separate na- 
tionalities. Tliey have been told often enough recently that 
the United States is a great melting por, by no means “Anglo- 
Saxon” in the sense that New Zealand, save for the Maoris, 
is Anglo-Saxon, i^ampblcts, books and newspaper articles 
during this war have cautioned them not to expect from 
Americans the kind of reactions they would expect from them- 
selves. Intellectually no doubt a good deal of this has sunk in. 
A few Britishers have learned the lesson too well, and arc 
habitually on the lookout foe new and startling differences be- 
tween our bebavior and theirs. But most of them continue to 
feel chat after all, we’re still membera of the family, and that 
they can expect from us a lot more in the way of wordless, 
habitual understanding than tliey could from Frenchmen or 
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Russians This aranide, Mi-hich »s not rccjprocall) ‘hared Ii) 
mo^t Amencans, is one of th** senous pS) chological di^ 
cuJacs of Anglo-Anencsn rehaors Es en Bmi hers y isc in 
American va\s expect— not in their conscious thinking, b-t 
deep down m their subconscious— that v c s ih w art to do v hat 
dies want us to do because ne do mnirelly vhat din do 
Thej have no such illu'io'is about the French or the Ru^ians. 

There is also among the Bnttsh common peop'c a milder 
form of the admiration for Aircnean w ea’ h and Am'^can 
w a\ s, for the American “standard of In ms ” uhich marks off 
the more extreme Ent* h losers of the Lm*ed Spates. Thn 
admire our educational s)'stetn, which thc) ccmuronl^ dunk 
IS more nearly perfect than it is- The\ admire our zhlence of 
class distinctions, vduch the^ taim'ron]) b^Lcie is a total 
a^ence The) arc not real!) afraid of ih* pro«pccarc Am^n- 
caruzat on of Great Bnsui. Th*) \ cry iruch want th-nr 
econom) modernized, and arc <till <trong enough n ««lf 
esteem to belies e that dies can adapt Am^ncan siavs to their 
owTi rather than be submerged b) Am-neanizanoa. 

The ascrage Bna<her has his doubts about us. He has at 
moments unea^ feelings that perhaps after all s c are as dif 
ferent beneath as w c seem to be on the 'utfacc, that perhaps 
SI e aren’t rcall) memb-rs of th- famD) But at the moment 
dies* doubts are ovcrwhelmina!) corJxnTii.jed on thc pos- 
Eibibt) diat the Liutcd Spates will resert to an rsolationi'*- 
policy in mtemanonal affairs. Thc Bn chcr ts qc famHiar 
sintfa isolanomsm. His own Lord felisbun popularized th* 
term “‘plerdid isolation" to desTibe Bruams po!.x^ towards 
Europe m la^e ATctonan times, and he knoAs ^c ten’ptauo-s 
of the poke) He is usual!), either because h* has a fnd con- 
science in th* matter or mereh because that is hts v-aj, ict) 
fair minded about prospective American rsola'iomsm, Aon vfll 
not find Bntidiers, as \ou w3I find Frcnchmm, querUo'-s, in- 
jured, and whoU) wnthout undcTtancLng when the) discuss 
th** matter with Amcncanu The\ will often tell )oj, "after 
all, wh) shouldn’t )ou pcopi- want to keep our of dus rnsrs 
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—it’s perfectly natural.” They very much want us b, howe\-er. 
They cannot quite persuade themselves that we shall really 
commit ounclvcs to permanent membership in the United 
Nations, and their /cars have made them— for Britishers— 
almost sensitive and jumpy. Notably, they feel they must 
reinsure cUcuhcrc, that they cannot afford to put all their 
faith in the United States. 

We Americans naturally hear about British Amcricano- 
phobes, just as the British hear about our Anglophobcs. 
The minority of Britishers who really hate us— and it is a 
minority— arc mostly upper-class people, or at least intellec- 
tuals, and they arc likely to place great emphasb on the hor- 
rors of a possible Americanization of Britain. They have all 
read Mr. Lewis's Dibbitt, and they see a George Babbitr, or 
Worse, in every American. We arc to them Hollywood in- 
carnate, out to make Britain, and then the world, into one vase 
Hollywood. They arc mostly nervous and complaining souls, 
and they do not cruse the mass 0/ their own Ullow country- 
men, whom they suspect of being quite willing to turn Lyme 
Regis or Lichfield into one of those horrible places they have 
read about in our novelists. Afosc British extreme Tories have 
of course always disliked us, because along with France we 
stood for those democratic “principles of 1776 and 1789” they 
regard as the ruination of the world. They arc joined in their 
dislike of the United States, though outwardly in little else, 
by a very few doctrinaire intellectuals of the extreme Left, 
who regard the United States as a bulwark of anticommunism 
and reactionary economic and social policy. Yet if you scratch 
beneath the surface of most of these Leftists, you will find 
that what they really dislike in Americans is substantially what 
their Tory opponents dislike— what is to them American vul- 
garity, brass, and aJJ-too-evident worldly success. Political 
extremes really do meet in this wofld, in the simple, systematic 
conviction that whatever is, is wrong. 
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3. WAR-TIME COLLABORATIOV 

This S4-3J has been a working CTpcnrr'*nt m direct Anglo- 
American cooperation, in which several million people hase 
uken part. But it has been in tmay was s an eipenment ear- 
ned out under abnormal condnons, and should not be taken 
as final csndencc of the nature of peace-time relations be- 
meen the mo peoples. Most obiiomlv, the need to stick to- 
gether to wan the war worked to curb national selfishness and 
intransigeance, and this need was grea'^er for the Bmish, or 
at an) rare was felt bt them to be greater, and has made them 
more conciliator) than the) can be expected to be svhen the 
presmre of war is rcmoicd. And then, the experiment has 
been one-sided m that millions of Americans hare hied in 
the Bmtsh Is’es and the Dominions or fought beside the Bntish 
in man) pares of the « orld, w hile onJ) a few Bnersh air cadets, 
other specialists, and refugee women and children, have lired 
m the United States 

There have been alanmst reports of how badl) our boj'S 
in the "Amencan arm) of occupation” m Britain got on with 
the Bnnsh people, and there lure been soothing reports of 
how well the) got along Homan nature being what tt is, 
stnkiag and painful madcnis are more Ukel) to make head- 
lines than the rooune of da) -to-da) relations. A case of rape 
im oivnng an Amencan soldier is new? It is of cour^ also revrs 
when an Enghsh village puts up a plaque to honor an Aircn- 
can flier who crashed to his death rather than nsk killing 
arilians b) a forced landing on the village green. Bur ir ts 
not news when a Britisher entertains Amencan soldiers on 
leave, or stands them a drmk in a pub Our socul statistics, 
m spite of Gallup polls, ^la^s Observ^oon, and die like, are 
stOI imperfect. We record the thundernorms and the rain- 
bows, but have onl) rough and subjective estimates of the 
general course of the weather, the “clima’-e” of An 2 lo-Amen- 
can relations m Bntam during this w ar 

It is true that a great manj Amencan soldiers w ere unhappy 
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in Oritii’n. They complained about the weather, the “cold- 
ness” of the British, the thinness of British beer, the lack of 
soda fountains, the glumncss of the British village or town shut 
down for Sunday. TIjcir complaints were endless. But uhac 
most of us forget is that they would undoubtedly have com- 
plained had tiicy been stationed in a Garden of Eden. A con- 
script army, unlike a professional army, is not composed of 
adventurers. It uproots men whom nature meant not to be 
transplanted. This is not a reflection against the courage or 
competence of our armies; the record of what they have 
done puts these qualities beyond a doubt. But the experience 
of the war makes it clear that, for all our reputation as a 
people of rolling stones, a very great number of Americans arc 
really well-rooted, fond of home, set in their ways-in short, 
quite like the rest of the human race. The Army and Navy, 
the Red Cross and the USO, did an extraordinary job in sur- 
rounding the transpUnied American fighting man with as 
much 0/ his home soil as could possibly be moved. Bririshers 
commented on how successfully we moved American folk- 
ways, from Coca Cola to rebroadcasts of rial (American) 
radio entertainment, wherever we went. But we couldn't 
move evciything. So American boys, in their leisure moments, 
took to lounging most unmilitarQy on street comers in once- 
smart Mayfair, commenting on the girls who passed by, and 
othenvisc behaving as if they were on the comer of Main and 
Elm in the home town. 

The British were a bit surprised, and a bit hurt. They 
found it hard to understand the depth of American homesick- 
ness. They did their best. They organized all sorts of com- 
mittees to provide entertainment for the Americans, and all 
told, as individuals, they did a good deal to make our men 
feel as much at home as possible. But they are not an un- 
reserved and openhearted people, and many of their folkways 
clashed with ours. A single concrete example; you don i 
thumb rides and hitch-hike in the British Isles. There were, of 
course, very few civilian motor&ts left, and these were mostly 
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doCTors, nurses, clerg)’inen and trucl dnvcrs on their regular 
business Thej w ere not in the habit of picking up strangers, 
and to most of them it ncter occurred that the American 
soldier thej passed would like a nvo-mile hft to the merne in 
the next towm The) didnt offer a lift, and very often the 
Amencan didn t make a gesture to shm\ that he wanted one 
Indeed, the average Amencan in the Bnetsh Isles display ed a 
rather surpnsmg reticence in such matters, so much so that 
man) Bnoshers commented on how shj Amencans were' 
This ma) hate been due parti) to the warnings given by the 
Amencan Arm) m pamphlets and talks to prepare our men 
for life m Bntaim The) w ere good pamphlets and talks, but 
the\ ma) hat c ot eremphasized Bntish dislike of backslapping 
and made the Amenezns a bit too self-consctous about getang 
on With the Bntish. But that Amencans should be regarded 
as sh) w ould also seem to be further etndence that w c hate got 
well past our frontier boisterousness. 

B) 1944, the Bnosh Isles were pretty crowded. Amencan 
men, ships, planes, and suppl) dumps were et erj’where. No 
sensible Bnttsher was ever an)’thing but delighted at our 
presence, but one could hard!) expect them alJ to take os m 
stnde, on top of the hardships and inconveniences thej had 
had to put up with since the beginning of the war A good 
deal depends on how much jou expect of human nature If 
) on arc not a perfecoomst, ) ou w ill conclude that the Airen 
can occupation of Bntam passed off as well as could be ex- 
pected. 'ITiere seems to be no reason to bebeve that it has left 
an) permanent scars on either people, and it has undoubtedly 
given both British and Amencans more first hand knowledge 
of the other people than the) have ever had before. That 
knowledge is still imperfect, but it is better than ignorance, or 
the niusions of second hand expcncnce 

More senous is the kind of nvalr) that developed once 
w e w ere both m action on the continent. There was tcndenc) , 
reflected m the press of both countries, for nationak of each 
to cnncize the military effort and achievement of the other 
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The Britishers were holding us back; Montgomery was too 
cautious at Caen; ssc were doing the really bloody work. Or 
the Americans were hogging the limelight, taking all the 
credit, keeping the British out of Vans; they were careless in 
December 1944 at the time of the German brcak*through in 
the Ardennes. And so on. There was certainly a lot of such 
talk, stemming from that aspect of nationalism Clutton-Brock 
called “pooled sclf-cstccnv” heightened by the irritations of 
wartime. It can, we must hope, be appreciably reduced by 
another kind of talk directed at the eternal task of the moral 
education 0/ the race. It may yer be in our own times at 
least in part sublimated into something like what William 
James called the “moral equivalent of war.” And, as the ex- 
perience of British and Americans working together in this 
war also shows, national feeling may be in pan sulfordinarcd 
to the practical needs of a given task. 

For, in spite of national jealousies, British and Americans, 
soldiers and civilians alike, have during this war worked to- 
gether in hundreds of e/Fcctivc teams. Not all the talk about 
“here there arc neither British nor Americans, but only Allies” 
was bunk-far from it. The tale that General Eisenhower sent 
an American olHccr hack home, not because he called a su- 
perior a son-of-a-bitch, but because he called Iiim a British 
son-of-a-bitch, may well be apocryphal, but like most such 
stories it is symbolically true enough. So strong indeed is the 
old Adam in men that these joint Anglo-American teams some- 
times developed a team-spirit that found an outlet in rivalries 
with other Anglo-American teams. At the height of one of 
these jurisdictional disputes, anyone listening to the partici- 
pants could have no doubt that nationalism can be transcended. 
The cynic might reflect that thb really was the Jamesian moral 
equivalent of war. But the transcending, the fruits of which we 
all now enjoy in victory, was a positive as well as a negative 
thing, or there would have been no victory. 

The jealousies and the quarrels between Britishers and 
Americans which marred their war-time collaboration muse 
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seem to all but the obsessed idcalis*’ msignificant m comparison 
«ith the closeness and eSectneness of that collaboranon 
measured in terms of actual achiesemenL The extraordinary 
experiment of completely tnterleased staffs called for super 
human efforts from officers and men trained in 1 cry different 
routines and etiquettes, soldiers— and this is said in explanation, 
not condemnaaon— mentably at least as desoted to set forms 
as any cinlian bureaucrat. A certain surface efficiency was un 
doubtedU lost in this joint staffing but it seems likely that his- 
torians will conclude that on the whole we fought this war 
more cffectireh than the last, when a supreme allied command 
under Foch was established only scry late m the war, and was 
neser really a joint staffing 

Whth the pressure of war removed, this sort of actual union 
of the two countnes in sp-cific tasks cannot possibly be main 
tamed, though it is to be hoped that the joint boards of supply 
will not be liquidated m too great baste, and that the Ailied 
Control Comnussion mas succeed jn integrating Bncish, Rus- 
sian, French, and American admiiustranon of occupied Gcr 
many TTus last points up the problem of extending Anglo- 
Amencan collaboration inro mtemanona] collaboranon, which 
inevitably means lessening the degree of specific Anglo-Amcn 
can collaboration. For—and this can hardly be insisted on too 
much— Bntish and Americans should not umte, or e\en ap- 
pear to unite, against the rest of the world as they had to 
unite against the Axis. 

4 FUNDAMEVTAL PSiCHOLOGTCAL DIFFICULTIES 

The\ must, of course, “get on** together In terms of very 
broad pss chological generalizaaons, the main prospeem e cLffi 
culties of such gemng on together would seem to be, on the 
Bntish side, adjustment to 3 new and snil, perhajjs, insuffiaently 
felt w ealmess, and, on the Amcncan side, ad/usimenr ro a new 
and stili, perhaps, msuffiacntls felt responsibOm for strength. 

The Bnash n'rd us more than we need th-nn. Autarl^ is in 
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the long run an utter impoisibilky for the United States, but 
something like autarky is by no means impossible, however un- 
desirable, in ilic short run. But even in tlic sliort run, autarky 
is impossible for Britain. Some Britislicrs believe that, in a 
world as near international anarchy as the world we liavc all 
grown up in, a sclf-sulllcicm I'lnpirc and Commonwealth can 
be built, and will in our lime enable Britain to keep her status 
as a great power. In terms of pure economics, such an Em- 
pire and ConimonwcaUh is by no means impossible. What 
makes it a mere dream is its strjtc^c impossibility. \Vc can al- 
most rule out tlie fantastic prospect of a jiuKlcrnized, efficient 
India thoroughly loyal to the Crown. Without India, the Em- 
pire and Commonwcaltb simply has not got the manpower or 
the material resources accessory to de/end alone in a warring 
w orld hundreds of bits of territory scattered all over the globe. 
The United States b by no means as strong in sheer manpower 
nor as self-sufficient in all the nutcrials necessary to modern 
Mar as our unthinking jingoes assume; and more scientific 
progress (whicli seems Incvitalilc unless we arc really entering 
the new Dark Ages prophets of doom threaten us with) is 
likely to expose even continental United States to hostile at- 
tack in a way our unthinking isolationists refuse to admit. But 
in comparison w ith the Briiisli Commonw calth and Dnpire the 
United States is a compact and yet extensive unit, economically 
and stntcgicajjy capable of cltccmc defense. 

Britain, then, cannot stand alone. It is true enough lus- 
toricaily that she has not stood alone in the past, All her 
major wars from the sixteenth century on have been wars of 
coalition. But she has usually been the dominating, and cer- 
tainly the richesr, ally in the coalition, and the coalitions have 
furthermore always been patclicd-up affairs, put together 
hastily according to the need of the moment. Once the war 
was over, Britain resumed her “indcpcndcncc’’-an illusory one, 
like our own present one, but none the less real and important 
in Oritbh minds. It must constantly be kept in mind that 
Britain, and especially in those Victorian days still so fresh 
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m British memories, thought of herself as in “splendid isola« 
non- Onl^ jesterda)— this simple, concrete fact should fix 
the matter clearly —Britishers could take as a norm of their 
strength the “tw o-poi* er^ standard for their nav) This meant 
that the Bntish nav) alone should be at least equal m strength 
to the combmed natal forces of the mo powers next m 
strength- Nor all the shrpj'ards of the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire could toda) restore the Ro) al Navj to its lost suprema^ 
and the tv. o-pow cr standard. 

Bntam cannot stand alone but her people are used to think 
mg of her as standing alone, or at an) rate, as standing on top 
of the heap The) have not the habit of dependent:) 'nie),and 
in particular their statesmen, diplomatists, publicists, and busi 
ness leaders— their ‘ ruling class* —arc nor used ro w oouig other 
peoples. And the) have got to woo somebod) The) nught 
woo Russians, French, etcn Germans, and this the) ma) well 
do But nght now it is pretty clear that th^ hare got to do 
a certam amount of woomg of Amencans. Let there be no 
misunderstanding The Bnnsh are, as peoples go, realisac and 
adaptable and the) hat c <howTi signs of plcnt) of ability to 
make in mtemiaonal affairs the kmd of sensible and necessary 
compromise the) have learned so well to make m their own 
domestic polmcs But in that admittedl) vague and ill 
explored, but ret) real and important aspect of human life, 
the unconscious and the sub-consaous, there is still a good 
bit of Kjplmg m the Bnnshcr He is used to running rfungs, 
used to leading the league His mtclligcnce and common sense 
tell him that m an imregubted free for-aU among “sovereign” 
rutions Bntam cannot survive without pow erful fnends- He 
sees clear!) therefore that it is in his own mterest to regulate 
die stmegle, to make it something better than a free for-alL 
AH things considered, the Bmish are probabi) more sincere!) 

‘ mtemanonabst” than an) of die great people of the w orld 
rodai Bar they cannot be expected to sioash o5 o)d habirs 
overnight; dies cannot get nd of dieir hisior) kVhen that 
bugabw of the mtemationalist, “national prestige,” comes 
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into p!ay-as it must constantly come into play in our time 
for none of us can get riil of our history-Ku/e Dritarmia, and 
a lot else, comes Hooding into British minds, and they arc 
tempted to behave as if Britannia stiH did rule the waves. 

We have been brutally frank about the British position; to 
equalize matters, let us be equally frank about the American 
position. We now arc stronger than they. We face the dangers 
all parvenus in tiiis \soriil face. Folk svisdom has plenty 0/ 
words for it: we may "feel our oats,” our nc\v power may “go 
to our heads,” may try to “rule the roost." To use high- 
brow instead of lowbrow terms, equally threadbare and 
equally true; we may take over the privileges of greatness with- 
out taking over Uac responsibilities of greatness. Towards the 
British in particular, though to a certain extent to\vards “old” 
Europe in general, many Americans have long had a certain 
feeling of inferiority’. In matters of culture this feebng has not 
yccc/Ktedy cAW cfcn*. U V JKlaiocc/dft ktttf osnrftcnsscmg Ar 
such feelings. One whole aspect of our isolationism was such 
a compensation. Some, perhaps most, isolationist feeling in the 
United States springs from the simple human desire not to 
go through the hell of war; it b of a piece with the isolationism 
of Eire and Quebec. But some of it had less simple origins in 
the belief tliat we were “above” old-world intrigues and wars 
—an honest belief, but one not wholly unmxcd with the feel- 
ing that we should come out second-best in any such encoun- 
ters. TIic notion of American diplomatic innocence and in- 
competence face to face xvitli the suave British devds in frock 
coats betrays the fact that some of our past bolatiordsm sprang 
from a sense of inferiority. 

Such isolationism can easily turn into jingoism, far it has the 
same psychological origins. Americans may be as cjvcrbcaring 
towards the British as we have been in the habit Qf thinking 
they have been towards us. We shall have to learn tact, 
moderation, ability to put ourselves imaginatively in the other 
fellow’s place, and see ourselves as others see us-none of them 
virtues natural to the parvenu. We shall have to practice as 
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much as we can of genuine humility, the Chnstian virtue 
most difficult to reconcile cv«i with the purest patriotism. 
The task wll be the harder, since, as has been pointed out 
already m this essa), wc Americans share with the British 
to a high degree an intensificaaon of the universal human 
tendency to believe that our national policj ahvajs coincides 
with the highest morality Were ue as a nation to pursue a 
course of selfish imperialism, ue should ne\cr do so m the 
name of crude concepts like that of the Germanic master 
race, ’ or ‘ Might makes Right,’ or anj thing of the sort. Nor 
should ue, like the French, do so m the name of the universal 
It} of our culture We should simpl} take over from the 
Bntish the White Man’s Burden. The ironic spint might then 
have the satisfaction of recording the fact that the British 
called us h} pocrites, and the French called us per fide Anteri- 
que 

There has long been great debate as to whether ue Ameri- 
cans are more like or more unlike the British- The debate is 
endless, for national traits can never be fixed m any formula 
But the mere fact that there is a debate points up the ines- 
capable truth chat the two peoples are tied by their history 
m no Oidinary relationship We do not often debate whether 
Americans arc more like or more unlike the Turks The con 
cept of a parent-child relationship between Bntain and the 
Umted States is admittedly a figure of speech Such figures 
are fine for rhetonc, and dangerous for anahtical thought. 
But, though the narrowly rationalist intellect may try to get 
along without them, onl} by the use of such figures of speech 
can we begin to fathom our way through the complexities 
of human relationships 

If we are willing to use it as guide, m full awareness that it 
IS no full description of realit}, not even of psychological 
rcahty, the figure of the parent-child relationship between 
Gscit BsvSiw- aw4 sfr/t \JwxA Sfiatts t/tlp vis kv sVa 4vf5.- 
cult adjustments we must make in our dealings with the 
Bntish. The child has outgrown the parent. It has set up its 
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own household, and is fully independent. All this the parent 
knows, and accepts. But the tic exists, not altogether without 
Freudian touches. Tlic child must have its moments of want- 
ing to assert dramatically, conspicuously, and often unneces- 
sarily, its independence; it must be tempted to remind the 
parent that he is beginning to show some of the weaknesses of 
old age; it must feel some fears that it will have to take care 
of the parent, fears not made more generous by a not-so- 
sccret satisfaction that the role of the dependent is being 
reversed. On the other side of the rehtionship, the parent can- 
not help feeling himself wiser than the child; he can never 
entirely forgh-e the child for growing up; he must have ev'cn 
less generous fean than the child about the prospects of a 
reversal of dependency. Happily, both convention and moral- 
ity intervene against these Freudian undcrcurrcnts-a fact that 
Freud himself fully acknowledged. Parents and their grown-up 
children can and do gcr along together in this svorld. And 
we should not forget that our figure of speech breaks down at 
a most important point. There is no prospect that in any 
span of years that need concern us Britain will "grow old” to 
the point of helpless invalidbm, utter senility. Britain need 
not be, economically or in any other way, a charge upon 
us. She is quite able to take care of herself— in a world in 
which Anglo-American cooperation supports genuine inter- 
national order. In a world of international disorder like that 
of the last few decades, we arc both likely to be caught up in 
destructive passions for which even the popular conception of 
Freudianism has not colors black enough. 



U. The United States, Britain and 
World Order 


There are almost as man) prospecurc permutaDons and com- 
binations among the maon-states of the uorld as there are 
^\T^ters— and tallers— on the stib|ect of mtemaaonal relanons 
For the sake of clant) in anal)-sis, \%e maj sute the wo polar 
ertrcmes, noting again that the) cannot be Ined m b) haman 
beings. At one extreme is a single sovereign world-state, to- 
ward which each presenc-da\ sorereign state would stand 
as each of the fort) -eight states of the United States stands 
towards oar federal govemmeoc >*o such world-state can 
possibl) emerge from the present crisis At the other extreme 
IS complete mtemaaonal anarch), no sovereign state admitting 
an) linutaaon but that of force on ns freedom to conduct 
as It bkes its relauons with other states It will perhaps not 
be clear to the confirmed pessimist lha*- this concept too is 
uttcrl) imreaL But bad as mtemaaonal relaaons among na- 
nons have been smcc the modem s)stem of states emerged 
out of the ALddle Ages, thej have never been wholH an- 
archicaL Treaaes have been violated, but there have a]w3)'S 
been treaaes Concepts like that of the brotherhood of man, 
natuial law, and intemaoonal law have been denied m pnn- 
ciple and m pracace, but the) have alwa)^ guided the acnons 
of some men somewhere, the) have never whoU) given wa), 
as a descnpaon of reah^, to the Hobbesian formula, “man 
IS a w olf to other men.” 

In between these two impossible extremes bes the region in 
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wliich inccmatioru! rcbtions in our time will develop. The 
world may draw nearer to the pole of mtcmational organiza- 
tion, or it may draw nearer to the pole of international an- 
arcJjy, All the signs of the dmes show that the great majority 
of the peoples of the world arc desirous of drawing closer 
together in some form of world organization tliat will not, 
however, he a sovereign uorld-scatc. But it would be folly to 
neglect the possibility that these desires may be cheated, and 
that mankind may fall back even further totvards the pole 
of international anarchy-or what would to us Westerners, 
children of the idea of progress, be quite as bad, continue 
more or less in its present condition. There arc, broadly speak- 
ing, two real possibilities each presenting in practice an al- 
most infinite number of concrete combinations impossible to 
forecast in detail: ilrst, that even under the new international 
organization die United States and Britain will have to ad- 
just themselves to the realities of a world of competing and 
almost unbridled nation-states, held together by nothing 
stronger than die old rules of "balance of power"— that is, to 
a world in which international relations arc essentially what 
they have recently been; and second, that the new international 
organization really doer "work, and tlius makes it necessary for 
the United Sutes and Britain to adjust themselves to an inter- 
national situation in part nev). 

1. THE POSTULATE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ANARCHY 

Under the postulate of continued-or increased— interna- 
tional anarchy, there will come to the minds of some Ameri- 
cans the old, consoling formula of American isolationism. The 
formula ought not to console anybody, for in the three cen- 
turies of our history as a colony of Britain and as an inde- 
pendent nation, we have never been able to hold to it— though 
w’c have tried hard enough at times— in any of the great crises 
known as world wars. Historians may differ a bit as to the 
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numbering of these crises, but they would agree that since the 
discos enes of Columbus rounded out the world, there have 
been at least half a dozen world wars We Amencans have 
tak.cn part m all we possibly could, beginnmg with “World 
War II” (the w’ar against the then current Hitler, Lotus XIV 
of France), at the end of the setenteenth cenrui^'. In our tmy 
contemporarj' world of miracles of transportation and com- 
mumcation, it would seem a truism that we cannot hope to 
escape mvoJiements we could not escape m 16S9 or 18/2. Bur 
you cannot effectively argue with the com meed American 
isolationist, and w e shall not anempt to do so here. The de- 
sire not to undergo the horrors of w ar seems normal among 
all cn ilized peoples, among Amencans and Bntisbers as « cU 
as among Swiss, Sw edes, and Insh, and a flare-up of isolation- 
ist sentiment m the Uruted States is perhaps even likely if the 
world swings again towards a general war. But nowadajs, all 
the indices of public opinion in the United States riiow that 
the kind of isolationism that produced the ineffective neu- 
trality legislation of the ipjo’s is as dead as the kind of tee- 
total!^ that produced the ineffective prohibmon legislation 
of the 1920*8 The American people still undoubtedly regard 
alcoholism as an evil, just as thej' regard war as an evil, and 
they would hTce to cure both- But, in spite of the pessimists 
who maintam that in such matters we human bemgs never 
ieara from experience, the American people does seem to have 
learned that great social enls cannot be cured merely by com- 
prehensiv c legislarion or agreements abolishing them on statute 
books or in treaties. 

There exists in some American mmds a variant of the simple 
formula of isolationism for the United States. This is henu- 
sphere isolaaomsm, the establishment of some sort of self- 
sufEdent bloc or union amoi^ the states of North and South 
America which could stay out of the wars of the old w orld. 
We need not linger long over this unrealistic proposal, which 
is a perversion of the Monroe Doctrine The economic, po- 
h rif^k and cultural ties windi bind Canada and Larin Amer- 
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ica to Uie old world arc in some ways closer than those which 
make it impossible for the United States to (juarantine itself 
against the infection of world wars. There is already an ef- 
fective regional agreement among the states of the Western 
hemisphere which can and does do its work 'uAthin the frame- 
work of world relations. There arc no good grounds for be- 
lieving that any such agreement could be transformed into a 
union outride this framework. In cold fact, a self-sufficient 
Pan American Union m the kind of international anarchy we 
arc posrularing would have to be, not just a “sphere of in- 
fluence” of the United States (which is how anti-Americans 
even now translate the Monroe Doctrine) but an Empire of 
the United States. Wc could hardly build up such an Em- 
pire peacefully in a world of nakedly competing nation-states, 
even if we wished to try. But we clearly do not wish to 
try. 

There is still another proposal for something less than world- 
wide International organization, which may not Ulogically be 
considered at this poinc-thar for a full federal union between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
In fairness to the small but enthusiastic groups which, under the 
original impetus 0/ iMr. Clarence Streit, have been formed in 
this country, in the United Kingdom, and in the Dominions 
to work for this federal union, it must be admitted that they 
sincerely believe that such a union would not be a union 
against the rest of the world, but for the ultimate benefit of the 
rest of the world. Afose of its proponents are nor Anglo- 
Saxon imperialists, but well-meaning internationalists, for 
whom the union of the Anglo-Saxon peoples would not be a 
closed union, but rather the nucleus of a world-state which 
other and non-Anglo-Saxon peoples could, as they gave evi- 
dence of fitness, voluntarily join. It should not be forgotten 
that Mr. Streit’s original concept, before the fall of France 
in 1940, was a union of the democratic states of the Western 
World. 

As an immediate posfibility, Anglo-American federal union 
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There is, of course, a fallacy in the assumption that a mere 
mathematical reduction in the number of sovereign states 
would diminish the likelihood of war. If the newer and fewer 
states were no more than the present nation-states enlarged, 
but still essentially unchanged in their nationalist habits, there 
would be no progress towards lasting peace. Anglo-American 
union would nor in itself diminuh the possibilities of world 
wae. A minority of those who advocate such a union arc, of 
course, at heart Anglo-Saxon imperialists in the tradition of 
Cecil Rhodes and Rud)'ard Kipling; what they really want is 
for the English-speaking peoples to get together and set up, 
by means of war if necessary, some sort of modem equivalent 
of the old Roman Empire. The majority of the advocates of 
Anglo-American federal union, be it repeated, think of their 
proposals as part of the whole complex of plans to outlaw' 
war, as essentially part of what we have called the postulate 
of international organization. Yet there arc grave reasons to 
believe that in fact proposak for Anglo-American union should 
rather be considered as leading in the direction of inter> 
national anarchy. 

To the rest of the two billion human beings who are not 
Anglo-Saxons— that is, to 90 per cent of the human race- 
proposals for an Anglo-Saxon federal union already look like 
proposak for Anglo-Saxon world domination. Such an attitude 
on the part of the rest of the world k natural, not to be rea- 
soned away, and by no means unrcasondDle. Were the grave and 
perhaps insuperable obsfaeJes to the construetJon of such 
an Anglo-Saxon union overcome, and the thing created, the 
temptation to use it as an instrument of imperialistic power in 
world politics would be very strong indeed for the men who 
ran it. And these men would not— the lessons of history are 
crystal clear in this respect— be kindly and idealistic pam- 
phleteers and propagandists like Mr. Streit and his followers. 
They would be successful politicians. 

Anglo-American federal union is not enough. It is not even 
a first step towards the transcending of the sovereign nation- 
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/or support. TIic stIlJ imperfect social sciences, as their more 
modest practitioners well know, give no such exact forecasts. 
But this docs not deter the cr^'sial gazers, who arc in no sort 
of agreement about what they see m their crystals. Were all 
this mere private speculation, we might dismiss it as unim- 
portant But most of these crystal gazers are also publicists and 
propagandists. Each is convinced that he really knows the 
Jinc-up of (he next war, and each is determined that his own 
country shall be on the winning side— which, of course, he 
also knows in advance. And so, if we arc Americans, we arc 
told that we have got to heat Russia, and therefore that we 
must have at least Britain and Qiina on our side, or that we 
cannot beat Russia, and that therefore we must have Russia on 
our side even if we <]uarfcl with Briuin, or . . . but the thing 
can, and docs, go on indefinitciy. 

If you will examine the arguments of such people, you will 
Bnd (hat ah hut (he few very c/everest of (hem arc obsessed 
by some one single faccor they have fastened upon out of the 
many factors that influence the interactions of human beings. 
Some think that sea power must fight land power; others think 
that sea power can't figlie land power. Some hold that a show- 
down muse come between capitalist societies and collectivist 
societies. Others predict that the next Armageddon will be 
a struggle benveen tlic white race and the yellow race. It is, 
of course, impossible to predict future combinations of powers. 
Granted that war is 3 disease of the body politic, it is surely not 
a simple disease, like yellow fever, traceable to a simple cause; 
it is a very complicated disease, in whidt diagnosis is difficult 
and prognosis almost impossible, at least in detail. With the 
wisdom of aftcr-thc-fact. we can tell ourselves we under- 
stand the behavior of Russia and of Italy in the last two world 
wars, but we should have been very wise-or very lucky— to 
have predicted that behavior in advance. 

Nevertheless, the history of the fivc-hundrcd-ycar-old sys- 
tem of nation-states permits a few first approximations, a few 
very rough generalizations which seem sound, and have at least 
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the negame value of being effectue checks against the \\ilder 
prophets This s^ stem of nation states grew up m Europe, and 
with the development of the United States, the British do- 
minions, Latin America, Japan, and Qiina, and with India 
and the Arab states becoming nation states m our own day, 
has now spread throughout the world Its extension from 
Europe to the w hole world has brought new complexities, espe- 
cially those imohnng verj backward peoples, but has b) 
no means invalidated what we can learn from its earlier history 
m Europe 

First, It IS clear that the members of the sv stem will, though 
usually with great difficulty, coalesce against any member who 
seeks to destroy the system by absorbing any considerable 
number of its consutuent members Attempts to “dominate” 
Europe and then the world by the Spam of Charles V, the 
France of Lotus XIV and Napoleon, and the Germany of 
WUUam II and Hitler have all been defeated by coalitions of 
threatened states, big and little If y ou approv e the process, you 
will say that eventually mankind unites against the bully, if 
y ou do not approve it, y ou will say that mankind is jealous of 
the strong and effiaenc, and has m modem times ganged up 
against pow ers w hich might hav e brought to a divided Europe 
and a divided w orld a new umty like that of the old Roman 
Empire Most Americans will feel that fortunately mankind 
mutes against the bully, that whatever makes nation-states want 
to be "free ’ is at bottom good, that if the system of nanon- 
states IS to be transcended, it must be transcended by the 
method of consent (federalism), not by*^ the method of force 
and gufie (imperialism) 

But what about the record of Britain m this process' Hasn’t 
she pvt together an Empire greater than anything Charles V, 
Louis XrV% Napoleon, William IL or Hitler ever succeeded in 
grabbing’ Hasn’t Bntam merely been a successful bully ’ The 
answer is yes, m the same sense that the Umted States has 
been a successful bully towards the Red Indians Ever since 
the day’s of Joan of Arc, Bntam has renounced the attempt to 
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tnakc conquests in Europe, and has intervened in Europe only 
to prcscn’c the “balance of powcr”-thac is, to prevent the 
destruction of the system of nation-states. She has expanded 
only at the expense of backuard peoples outside the system, 
as have France, Holland, and the ocher colonial powers— 
as \s c have in our West. But nowadays there it nothing outside 
(he systent. Any attempt by Britain, or indeed by any great 
power, to make further considerable acquisitions of territory 
would produce a coalition against her. This really is a “lesson 
of history." 

Second, die record shows a persistence, a vitality, among the 
constituent nation-states in the system whicJi ought to give 
pause to the prophets who tell us that nowadays only the great 
pow-ers, indeed, only the "super-powers,” count. It is very hard 
to kill a nation-state. Eire has emerged into independence after 
six hundred years of dependence on England or Great Britain. 
Poland has stood four partitions tn a century and a half, has 
disappeared from the map, and has been twice reborn. Korea, 
a very latc-comer to the system, is about to be bom again. 
It may be that only die rivalry of the great powers has enabled 
the small and middle-sized powcis to survive. But it is precisely 
the condnuadon of rivalry among the great powers that we 
arc postulating in this section of our study. The burden of 
proof is on those who maintain that under modem condidons 
the smaller poivcrs cannot survive, and ibcrcfore can be neg- 
lected in our thinking. They can point to economic and tcch- 
nalogidl changes u ft/ch nuke the small sate sn anomaly; but 
they cannot point to changes in human nature which make a 
Dutchman want to cease being a free Dutchman. 

In a contest between economies and technology and human 
nature, human nature wins oftener than our more naive 
prophets will admit. These same prophets announced in 1940 
that under modem conditions guerilla vvarfare was impossible, 
that none of the lands Hitler had conquered could repeat the 
effective role of Spain in riong against Napoleon in 1807- 
J814. Jugoslavia, and even "effete” France, gave them the lie. 
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TanIvS, airplanes, specdj comnmnicanons, all the most efficient 
weapons for keeping conquered peoples do^vn, still need to 
be handled by human beings It is probabl) easier to control 
conquered populations than it was m the daj's of Napoleon. 
All things considered. Hitler perhaps came closer to success 
than an) other would be world-conqueror To use the gUb 
phrase of the prophets, next ume a w orld-conqueror ma) 
succeed. 

\ er) few Amencans indeed w ant that alw a) s possible w orld 
conqueror to be an Amencan The) do not w'ant a world put 
together b) force, even though it is the) wiio do the putting 
together Our brief review of the growth of the present S)S- 
tem of nauon-states shows that the S}^eTn does hate a tendency 
to persistence, a rough and alwav's prccanous cquflibnum, for 
which the cant term is “balance of power Most Amencans 
probabl) behere that even balance of power is better than an 
authontanan world-state put together b\ force and held 
together onlv b) force and the deadening hand of force hard 
ened into cosrom. If w c cannot do better— and perhaps w e can 
not— we should do well to guard the good elements of the 
present state-ssstem b\ an intelligent and farsighted pursuit 
of a poh<^ of balance of power 

There is, however, no such smipljf)mg formula for the 
pursuit of such a polic) as some of our publicists discem. 
This IS the field of sp-culaaon above all dear to the prophets 
and prognosticators, and thc) have come up wuth some ex 
traordinai) suo’gcsnons There are onl) two prominent two- 
pow er combinations conimonl\ brought fon.^ ard, at least for 
the present Anglo-Amcncan or Russo-Amencan joint domina 
non— for the good of the world, of course M^e have ahead) 
etanuned and rejected Anglo Amencan federal umon, m part 
because such a union would in fact be vei^ llkel) to turn mto 
an attempted Anglo-Amencan domination. Mlthout a formal 
union, such an attempt would be jest as unfortnnaie and 
perhaps even less IiLel) to achieve temporal) success. The ad 
vocates of Russo-Amencan world rule do not usually assume 
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a fcdcra) union between tJw two powers. Tlicir favorite ar^- 
ment is that these two great powers cannot fight each other, 
any more than a whale can fight an elephant; that they have 
hardly any more real field of competition than have those 
two animals; that therefore peace iictwccn them is “natural"; 
that each is so strong iltat it can prevent any third power, 
or group of powers, from disturbtng the peace. TTic advocates 
of joint Russo-Anjcrican donfinatHin commonly dismiss the 
British CotnmonwcaUh and Empire as so weak strategically, 
and even as so weak economically and politically, in spite of 
the imposing stacUtica! strength of the whole agglomeration 
under the Uritisli Crow n, that it can be more or less disregarded, 
equaled with the lesser states. Tin's risky assumption alone 
should make us suspicious of their arguments. But history— 
not just modern history, bur history tvay back to the days of 
the ancient empires of the Nile and the Tigris* Euphrates basins 
-shows that their basic metaphor of the whale and the elephant 
docs not hold. Sooner or later, two great nations left alone in 
competition seem bound to fight. No ocean is today as wide or 
as hard to cross as were once the few hundred miles of desert 
fhaf separated the Nile and the Euphrafcs-and which oiganircd 
armies crossed nearly four thousand years ago. 

Of all the popular simplifications of balance of power poli- 
tics, the most sensible is that of a three-way balance among 
what arc fashionably called the “super-powers," the United 
States, Russia, the British Commonwealth and Empire. Meas- 
ured by almost all statistics relevant to actual war-potential, 
tlicsc ilircc seem to deserve die tide of “super-powers.” They 
arc clearly stronger than any immediate rivals, the French or 
the Chinese agglomerations, or the two beaten Axis powers, 
Germany and Japan. Tlic United States, Russia, and Britain 
arc not crowded together in Europe as the great powers in the 
eighteenth century were, when die balance of power required 
almost continuous wars to be kept alive. Space is not what 
American isolationists used to think it was, but it cannot he 
entirely neglected in our calculations. Let us, tlicn, grant that 
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in the present war exhausted state of the world the three 
super powers, if really willing to cooperate, and if reasonably 
tactful, especially towards the almost super powers, could 
probably presets e the peace for quite a while Certainly m this 
transition period after the war the three base got to work 
together so closely that they will in fact be carrying out the 
role assigned them by the prophets of super power ” 

Nevertheless, in a longer run, a sy stem of super powers, even 
though tactfully and skillfully managed, does not seem to be 
the best we can get even for the purposes of balance of power 
politics Three arguments, among others, stand out against it 

First, the whole system is an affront to the ethical pnnciple 
of the equality of nations, great and small It is fatally easy, m 
the kind of discussion we are now carrying on, for the best 
disposed of us to fall into the vocabulary, and thence into the 
moral tone, of the deliberately cynical and hard-boiled It may 
be nonsense to maintain that there is any w’ay m which Holland 
or Colombia is an “equal’ of the United States, and that to 
talk of the “nghts” of nations is as silly as to talk of the 
‘ nghts” of man But even Amencans who try very hard to 
be cymcal and hard boded betray at umes an uncasyr feeling 
that there may be something m such talk, something that 
escapes statistical analysis, something, indeed, that seems to hav c 
in the long run an extraordinary ability to add even statistical 
strength to itself The cxpenencc of Hitler should make us all 
chary about the use of “super” to overcome our ethical 
scruples 

Second, not even modem militaty dependence on large scale 
industry and great economic resources has altogether equated 
mere size and nubtary potential It has taken a huge coalition 
to beat Germany , w hich in terms of area and population is not 
m itself a “superpower” Technical progress has probably 
made the modem world safe from the incursions of mere 
nomads like the Huns and the Tartars, but it has not made it 
safe from a modem equivalent of tiny, disciplined Sparta In 
deed, yon could do worse than summarize both Japan and 
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Germany as modernized Spartas. Tl\e three super-po\vers-by 
definition exercising a sort of control that puts them into a hier- 
archy of their outi, above aM odier states— would have to be 
extraordinarily alert to prevent one or more of their "inferiors” 
from becoming once more the eternal Sparta. Here again, we 
must distrust the simplifying formula. It may be true that at 
present no bauxite equals no aluminum, and no aluminum 
equals no airplanes, and no airplanes equals no Sparta. But if 
docs not follow that any simple control over materiel by the 
three super-powers, even if it could be long continued and 
effective, would prevent the rise of rivals. Human ingenuity 
under pressure has done wonders with substitutes— and the 
pressure of exclusion, added to other pressures, has done won- 
den for human ingenuity. Tim, too, we can Icam from the 
experience of Hitler's Germany. 

Third, even were the three super-powers to hold together 
for a >vhile, they would-remcmbcr we arc still postulating a 
world 0/ nation-states much like the present-ineviiably attract 
the small and middle-sized powers into a new series of combina- 
tions like those we are unhappily familiar udeh as the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. They would, in short, not 
share the power, but quarrel over It. And it is in precisely these 
conditions of two or three very strong powers with attendant 
trains of client-states that balance of power politics is brought, 
as in 1914, to the point where the slightest “incident" makes 
war the only possible solution. Here again, ancient history re- 
inforces what wc leam from modem. War was never more 
endemic in the Alediterrancan than in the days of the Hellen- 
istic "super-powers” in the centuries just before the birth 
of Chrisf— Egypt, Alacedonia, Rome, Cinhage. The famous 
Roman triumvirates were really geographical divisions of 
power. They did not keep the peace. 

There is, then, no really effective simplification for the subtle 
and difficult task that confronts the United States if we fftust 
play the old game of balance of power. If we must play the 
game, we should play it well, and not rely on anything— not 
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even on the miracles of modem science and technology— to 
make it easier than in the old days, for it will not be easier 
Such a policy ^\ould in fact make us the heir of Britain in 
international politics Like Britain in the nineteenth century, 
we should hold on to At hat Ate have got and perhaps add a few 
small bits of terntorj here and there, a\c should through our 
sea power, supplemented in this twenueth century by air 
power, act as a sort of international policeman of the seas, 
islands, and outljing parts of the world, we should in fact be 
the benev olent protector rather than merely the good neigh- 
bor of the peoples to the north and south of us in the Western 
hemisphere, Ave should nonmWy abstain from anything bke 
direct political intervention in the affairs of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere and use our influence indirectly to preserAC the status 
quo there, but, )usc as Bnum has historically had a particular 
concern for the independence of the nm lands of Europe oppo- 
site her coasts, vie should hate a similar concern for the inde- 
pendence of those nm lands, of which from our point of view 
the British Isles themseh es Avould form a part, and, because of 
our geographical position, w e should hav e to ha\ e a similar con- 
cern also for the Asiatic nm lands opposite our Pacific Coast, 
finall), if some wacked concmcntal power, Germany, Russia, 
China, or some other, should groAV too strong, should shoAV 
signs of Avanting to follow in the footsteps of Napoleon and 
Hitler, should, that is, disturb the balance of poAAcr by grab- 
bing some of these nm lands, avc should put together a coali- 
tion, and go to w ar against that w icked poAv er If w e follow ed 
to the last the British parallel, as Ave clearly did m 1939, avc 
should go to Avar almost, but not quite, too late 
Though he puts it more guardedly , and m much nicer av ords, 
this is the policy Mr Walter Lippmann really is telling us we 
ought to pursue— within the fraittework of some sort of inter- 
national organizanon, of course, but m fuU aAAarcness that 
such an international organizanon isn’t going to change much 
m international relations, isn’t going to alter fundamentally' the 
AA orld-sy stem of nation-states and the habits and feelings of 
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men brought up in patriotic love for some one of sixty father- 
lands. Noiv tjjis is nor, like some current schemes for the 
manipulation of balance of power politics, a fantastic policy. 
It may even be tlic best we can get. American internationalists 
in I9i9-and there were millions of thcm-wcrc perhaps too 
naive, too hopeful, aimed too high. A little skepticism, even a 
little disillusionment about the working out of any plans for 
international organiuiion, is probably a good thing. But to 
propose that the United States content itself with taking over 
Britain's historic role as guardian of the balance of power is 
to aim too low. All policy, from running a garden to running 
international relations, is an attempt to close the eternal, pain- 
ful, and stimulating gap l>ctwccn the ideal and the real. Last 
time in intcmafional rc/at/ons we tried too hard to close the 
gap entirely; this time we may be in danger of not trying hard 
enough. 

An attempt on the part of the United States to take over 
from Great Britain her traditional place in the politics of bal- 
ance of power would certainly sharpen the diHlculcies of Anglo- 
American relations. Not even nice phrases about partnership 
could alter the fact that the United Sutes was running the 
show. And it could only be a successful show if we really did 
run it. The United Kingdom, under such conditions, would 
have to take something like dominion status in an American 
Commonwealth and Empire. TTiis might be a “good thing” 
for the British, but the psychological di/Rculrics, on their parr 
and on oms, of such a relationship would be almost insuperable. 
Tlicy would be at least as great as those confronting a specific 
legislative union of the kind desired by Air. Streit and his 
followers. They would involve in a singularly naked and un- 
disguised form those adjustments to the reversal of the parent- 
child relationship we discussed in the last chapter. We can get 
on with the British, even though we are obviously much 
stronger than they, and arc at times a bit tactless about re- 
minding them of that fact, as long as we arc both fellow mem- 
bers of a world organization, a league of sovereign states; we 
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can uork vith them as equals— do not sneer at that word as 
meamngless, because it is not meaningless— in close collabora- 
tion, in practical alliance, within such a world organization. 
We might be able to work with them if we treated them 
merely as our European agent to maintain balance of power, 
but they would certainly be sorel) tempted under such con 
diuons to try to set up in business for themselves It is a 
business the) have long been running on their own- 
The telling argument against our practicmg-or attempting 
to practice— balance of power in the traditional British manner 
IS that, even though the Bntish fitted themselves wilhngl) and 
effectively to the role of our European agent or outpost; and 
even though we secured a good oriental agent, the last five 
centunes show that such a policy is no cure, and hardly even 
an effective palliame, for the cni of war Again, as Mr Lipp- 
mann and his fellows keep reminding us, perhaps w e ought not 
to attempt to cure the enl of war, but onl) to palliate, by post- 
poning, Its outbreak in the form of total or world war But 
surel) w e ought to get the best pallutiv e possible* We should 
try to make the new mtcmaaonal organization work, allow- 
ing for the inescapable realities behind phrases bke “narional- 
isra,” “impenalism,” ‘ balance of pow er,” but not accepting 
them as unchangeable, not basing our action upon them as 
norms, not conditiorung ourselves to think and feel according 
to them. We must attempt a fundamental task of rccondmon- 
mg ourselves, we must try to break the habit of nationalism. 
It makes all the difference in the world whether we approach 
the problem as one of minor adjustments to unalterable con 
dinons or one of major alterations m the conditions themselv cs 
It nu) be granted that we cannot at once altogether escape 
the balance of power, but, to have recourse again to a meta 
phor from human pathology, w e can choose betw een accepting 
chrome invalidism, bghtened though it ma) be by the best 
« hse} cksL's Si^d efee iseesr modem ooornt stKres, seen eiy 
following a therap) that calls on ns to strengthen our muscles, 
improve our diet, get out m the air, and above all, determme 
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not to accept the limitations of old-fashioned chronic in- 
validism. Balance of power, esen when touched up agreeably 
after the manner of Mr. Lippmann, is no more than a wheel 
chair; the cruder schemes of most of our geopolitical prophets 
aren’t even good sound crutches. 


2. THE POSTULATE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

We come, then, to the second postulate: that the interna- 
tional organization growing out of the work of the 
at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco-and out of a lot of hard 
and unpublicizcd work all over the world-is not to be a mere 
cloak for old habits, but an attempt to fonn new ones. As 
members of such an organization, the United States and the 
British Commonwealth and Empire mil play leading parts. 
Their own problems of mutual relationship will remain senous 
problems, by no means guaranteed autonutic and easy solu- 
Son by ihcir mombership in » i 

the solution of those problems should be tacilnated by ““ 
membership, first bceause many of them, and notably hose of 
Anglo-AmLan trade, ate in fact ptoblenu of multjatem 
world relations whieh cannot be settled by the two counmes 
alone even in the closest mutual agreement; and second becaum 
the self-esteem, the pride, the 'enity f “a in thb 

member that though the British will he harder “ '‘I 
respect than we, we shall both find oomelves ““^'d t" ^ 
vetV human ways-will be less vastly m,ured 
maL in a world assembly than by concessions made m 

“KUitatement may he Sly 

ness, who will argue 

agreement is achieved, the more y ti,,i,.,rrhcmout 
reconciled. Town-meeting polincs Methods 

hut at any rate, we cannot mu " not to he 

of town-meeting politics. Bigness is » 
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a\oideA An\one who has had cspenerce of large-scale o'- 
eaiuzaaons knows that, once j ou get bej ond th* level of verj 
small sroups of mtnnatcs, aathon*^ is mo'c rcadH) accepted 
the more een*ral and impersonal it appears to be. We shall hare 
to acetp' some au honr\ m sonv major maners above the 
aurhont) even of Washinston and \\ estmets'er— that indeed 
IS m-reh another May of puTtn? the necesTn for transcend- 
ing nationabsin. Once ue make a habit of accepting th* 
auihonn, m major affairs as in minor ones, of th* organs of 
the Lnited Nanons, At c shall have got over the hemp We shall 
no- have landed in Ltopj, bin we <h^ at leas- have p as e d 
throt^h the Time of Troub'es Aiduch be^an in 1914. 

It is somenmes said that the rew international orgaatzation 
will hare no aurhorn, b-cacse it w 31 hare no police pone*, 
no power to eorrpel a consa-u-at naooa-statc to obev It is 
true tha- the new o-ganaaaoa will be, to use rv o verj precse 
German words wfuch Ecglnh nafortnaateV lacks, a S*aa*er^ 
bi/nd (league of sta-es) and not a Btmderstaa* (sta-e composed 
of urnts enjosnag local se!f-goTe*nm*2t) The n*w o-gaaiza 
non will h^e to emj i,s auihorm b) the <’ow, paaent, and in 
d-tail qiL e unspectacular wa) of drsecss oa and compronrse; it 
cannot start its wo-k endowed wxh 'uch audiorrv An mter- 
nanoaal o’gsmzanoa cLght coa-mivahJ^ start endowed with 
compulsive powers, but the Ans has just r.gna]l> faHed rx 
Aj-fiat was after all an at tempt to found tw o mtemauoaal o-- 
ganizanons, th* Nazi “Xew O-d-r” and the Jananese “Greater 
Eas- Asia Co-p r oy nr v Sphere,” Arhich would certaml} have 
had a ven generous cndowiaest of compulsive powe-s over 
their constirc**it 

Men are no- govem-d, o-der ts no* mamramed, br /ome 
alo-e. Th-s statem*iit xs not avooBa ideaLsm, bu- th* barter 
kind of realrsm. Men are gove-Ti*d, o*d“r is ma.cua-ii-d, bj a 
debcare and cons tam lr ctengnig etjeZbrnum into wlixfa enter 
as major factom m*n'’s notions of ifc*ir vlf mtrresr, t&nr fears 
(“force”) di*ir loA'alnes (“conseaf ), tfc*ir habn^ their tradi- 
tions. Of these, habns and tradmous arc p-obably the mor in> 
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portanc factors in the long run in maintaining law and order. 
But you cannot, obviously, start with tiabit and tradition; you 
must either start with force and tty to get tiic rest (let it he 
repeated, the rest riiutt be got), or you must start with consent 
and try to get the rest. Tlic /\xis started with force, and failed. 
We arc going to start wiilt consent. 

Preliminary consent of the delegates of the United Nations 
has been won at San Francisco, and, though the member- 
states of the United Nations var)’ greatly in economic, social 
and political structure, we may believe that to a great extent 
the consent of their peoples lias been won. Consent to what? 
Consent to try to settle problems of international relations by 
regular, open consultation among representatives of nation- 
states. Tlie regularity is important, and so is the openness. But 
do not make a fetish of ‘•opcn”-a lot goes on in the corridors 
of established national and local legislative bodies, in the famous 
smoke-filled rooms of party conventions, and indeed wherever 
croups of men work together in going concerns, ‘n hoarii 
rooira, faculty rooms, yes, in vestry rooms, tt loch is not open 
in the innocent sense we most of us gave in J 9'9 to tie 
sonian phrase “open covenants openly arnved at. 

We Ire going; then, to t^t to build up by the demoeratte 
method of discussion, compromise, and consent an mtctnationil 
world order-nor, though some of these wtll perstst as ele- 
ments of the complex whole, just regional agreements; not 
just two, three, four or live-power aUianees, 
recognized spheres of influence; nor any of 
incuLtive devices of the polities of ba anee -f PJ"; 
habit of such devices, based on the way of life w c 
ism among peoples, is strong among tbe statesmen, ^ 

bureauenf.; and experts who xviU have to run the ™w or 
ganization. Such habits will not be braltcn >n a day^m s = 
Ldinary American citizens know to^y, as we ^ ™ 
know ta .1.0 days of Woodrow Wdson W know oo, „ 
should know, that it is only beoansc of the 
ns ordinary cinztns that onr Icadeis could conduct tntema 
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tional relations as thej did We h2\e all got to break the old 
habits, and build up new ones There is no other w ay 

It IS m this task of building up international go\ eminent by 
discussion and compromise and only in this tasky that Anglo- 
Amenca cooperation can uscfull) continue the work it began 
dunng this war Both Americans and British are used to gov- 
ernment b) discussion and compromise within their own coun 
tnes The) both have, as we have seen, partj systems which 
have earned compromise to a point which is the despair of 
their rclauv cl) few doctnnaire emrenusts The) arc both used 
to accepting the apparent!) simple, but really most dev^ous 
and difficult, method of settling deputes which we call the 
‘rule of the majont) In both countnes, fort) mne counted 
heads will acniall) do what fift)-one counted heads tcU them 
to do The) w HI do it begrudgtngl) , somnimes, and not with- 
out a certain amount of sabotage, and the) will try ver) bard 
to make themselves into fift)-onc counted heads and the other 
fellows into forty nine But they wilJ do it. 

Moreover, both leaders and peoples m the two nations have 
dunng this w’ar come nearer to a Imd of gov emment transcend- 
ing national Imes— a gov emment b) discussion— than an) mod- 
em peoples have ever achieved. We and the Bntish hav e made, 
as between ourselves, a beginrang of international government. 
We have developed, in these matters, what it is now the 
fashion to call by the unlovel) phrase “know how ” We should 
both bring to the workings of the new international organiza- 
tion mvaluable aid 

We and the Bnnsh have not, of coarse, a monopol) on 
democratic know how, either in domestic or m international 
affairs. If ) ou tned to rank peoples m a sort of order of pobacal 
vimie and decenc) — w hich of course vou can’t really do m 
fairness, smee so many v anables are mv oh ed— ) ou w ould prob- 
ably come out with some of the smaller peoples of Europe, 
Lawsv Aroetica, and Aviaiabsa set) high cn )o\it list- Each 
people can and must contribute to the success of the new inter- 
national organization. Bntain and the Umted States can and 
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must pisy i leading part, but by no means a dominating part, 
certainly not a domineering part. 

This consideration brings us to the first of two special cau- 
tions which must constantly be in the minds of Americans and 
Britishers in their daily, practical work of international collabo- 
ration. Let us admit we are both more highly developed, more 
civilized, than the Ethiopians. All right, we are going to "lead” 
the Ethiopians in the paths of domestic and international polit- 
ical virtue. But even with the Ethiopians, we might as well 
be as tactful as possible when we deal with them, and not rub 
our virtue into them. When it comes to other peoples— well, 
to be frank, to the Russians, and after them the French, the 
Chinese, and our present encmy-peoplcs-some rather extraordi- 
nary caution is necessary. A holier-than-thou attitude comes 
natural to both British and Americans, and indeed we have al- 
ready begun to annoy each other by applying it m our own 
relations with each other. Americans cspccully. who buy mil- 
lions of copies of a book entitled How to A/elre Friends and 
Influence People, should know better than to remark to 
Britishers, “Look at the mess you people made m Burma, and 
how the Burmese welcomed the Japs as liberators. 

Japs never cot to first-base with the Filipinos. . . . And 
Bntbhers should know better than to expect to 
American opinion-favorably to their own cause, at Icast-by 
remarking to them, “You-ve no business criticizing us m In- 
dia; we treat the Indians better than you treat your co^red 
p»plt.” Yn these lemarki. end others hke them, 

'"Now^olTof this sett 

rsT^ers^ris^^rlbiy./^^ 

alcoholic stinrnlation, a osefnl , * h Je' 

»ill separately indulge in it a 8-^ “t°o7 

and towards other nations. But we had better not oevci p 
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joint sense of vutoe, a combined hober than thou attitude 
towards the rest of the world Of all forms of Anglo-Amencan 
collaboration, this v, ould certainly be one of the w orst. 

Second, and m the more senous matter of actml day-to-day 
work m the councils of the United Nations, it is to be hoped 
that the United States and Bnum will not in fact form an 
Anglo-Saxon bloc The seriousness of the issues between us 
makes this unlikelj , but it is not an impossibility Such a bloc 
would inevitabl) produce another bloc or blocs against it, 
would ha\c the same effect as an outright Anglo-American 
umon or close alliance, which, as we have already pointed out, 
IS an almost certain recipe for reviving the days of the Tnple 
Entente and the Tnple Alliance, 

Bntish and Amencans must, then, try to settle betw ten them- 
selves such quesnons as chose of the Atlannc and Pacific bases 
—though even here they would be wise to make the final 
sctticmenta gcnuinelj international one, for the secunty of the 
whole world is at stake They should try to settle multi- 
laterally, and in the framework of the organization of the 
United Nations, such largely multilateral problems as those 
of international trade, money, and mvestment. They should 
work together, In/t not as one, however agreeable that slogan 
may sound in Anglo-Amencan gathenngs, festive and other- 

^V1SC 

Amencans, and especially conservative Amencans, should 
not assume that the victory of the Labour Party will make it 
harder for Bntain and the United Stares to get along together 
It IS perhaps true that if Bntain should go in for out-and-out 
state socialism or for any other form of complete economic 
collectivism, and if the United States should swing completely 
awaj from what the Democrats have done since 1932 mto 
laisscz fairc individualism, Anglo-Amencan cooperation might 
be more difficult. But, though such pohtical prognosis is al 
way s nsky, we may guess that m neither country will these 
antagonistic extremes be followed Bntain, as we have pointed 
out throughout this studj, has for at least a generation been 
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turning gradually to^\artIs an increase of government interven- 
tion in economic and social life. The Tories themselves liave 
led her I’n this path, along uhich Lal>our wdJ notv presumahly 
lead her at an increased pace— though they can hardly go as fast 
as the coalition government went under the pressure of the 
war. Long ago Sir Walter Scott, himself an ardent Tory, 
wrote in a somewhat scnciiiiental metaphor of the Left and 
Right of those days, the Whigs and the Tories, as the stay- 
ropes w hicli, by pulling in opposite directions, kept the mast 
of the ship of stare vprighc. Though this way of purefng it may 
gloss over somewhat the antagonisms of contemporary British 
politics, it still seems fundamentally true. Labour and Con- 
sers-atives still have more in common than in opposition. In 
particular, both arc comniitrcd to a foreign policy in its broad 
foundations identical. 

We and the British shall have to steer, nor in the same 
boat but in the same fleer, through dangerous and largely un- 
charted waters. Due ovo of the dangers are well charted. One is 
an Anglo-American collaboration so close as to seem to the rest 
of the svofld an Anglo-American bloc against the rest of the 
world; the other is outright, old-fashioned, Anglo-American 
rivalry and tjuarrcling. There is a way between, and w c have got 
to find it. If w c do, the whole world will be helped on its way 
along 3 middle course between two dangers asgreat as any those 
old Homeric stand-bys, Scylla and Charybdis, have ever been 
used to symbolize; between a sovereign W’orld-statc, which in 
our owTi lifetime could only be achieved by successful violence 
of the kind tlut has only just failed in Axis hands, and a world 
of unbridled, competing, sovereign nation-stares, combining 
only in the shifting and shiftless aUtanecs of balance of power 
—or in the hell of war. 
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Gibraltar ’ 

Malu *” 


Pepulatien* 

46 ,>i 2 i 3 o 8 

2,989,700 

80 kJ 99 

268,668 


ASIA 

India 

British Provinces 865,446 

Native Stales, Agencies 7*5*964 
Aden, Protectorate and 
Perira 
Socotra 


,,58M.<. 389.549, 4 iJ 

295,808,721 

W.i 89.»33 

.,490 


• From iFo .93> Comm or tooool oltoUl ^ 

t The United Kingdom end Domudoiu arc 
letters. 
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THE BRITISH COlQIOS^S'EAtlH ASD EilPIEE (continued) 


Area tn Square iltUs Pcpulaltan 


Bahrem T<lanH< 


350 


120,030 

Cj-pnis 


3.573 


383.967 

Cejion 


35 J 33 


5,312,548 

The ilaldive Idandi 


“S 


qgfioo 

Bntish JIalaya 


50.966 


3,839444 

Sttaits SetUements 

1JS6 


M 3 S*IS 


Fedeiated States 

27^0 


3 , 312 />S 3 


Other ilalay States 

a 2^ 


191497 


Bntijh North Borneo 


29,500 


270,223 

Burma 


361,610 


14,667,146 

Brunei 


3,326 


30,135 

Sara^^k 


50,000 


490.585 

Hoag Kong and Temtory 


391 


1^71.893 

Palestue (^landate to 





Great Bntam) 


10429 


1,563,664 

AFXICA 





Ukios or Sorm Ateica 


473.550 



Cape of Good Hope 



3 ^ 3 S,ioo 


Natal 

35.384 


SfiiSpoo 


Orange Free State 

■49.647 


790,Sco 


TraIl£^’aa^ 

110.4 S 3 


3 . 535.100 


South West Aiirca (ilan 





datetoU ofS AfrKa) 


317.735 


314.194 

British South Africa 


734 P 74 


3 . 9 i 3 »J 43 

Basutoland 

11.716 


669,650 


Bediuanaland 





Brotectorate 

375.000 


265.756 


Northern Rhodes^ 

290J20 


1,381,829 


Southern Rhodiga 

150.333 


1448,393 


Siraaland 

6.705 


156,71s 


BViilsi iisf /tAwt 


7 irf. 3 ry 



Kenj a Colony and Pro- 





tectorate 

324 , 9 & 


3 . 534.862 
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TOE DRITISU COMMO.VWEALTII AND EMPIRE {conlinuti) 


34^1 

99,90* 


14,041 

30,169 


Uganda Protectorate 
Taogan)ika (Mandate) 360, 
Nyasaland Protectorate 37^74 
Zanzibar Protectorate 
Somaliland Protectorate 
British West tVTrica 
Nigeria « 372,674 

Cameroons (Mandate 
to Great Britain) 

Gold Coast 
TogoUnd (Mandate 
to Great Britain) 

Sierra Lcooe and Pro- 
tectorate 
Gambia 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(Condominium) 

Ascension Island 
St Helena 
Tristan da Cunha 
Seychelles Island 
Mauritius Island 
Dependencies 
mKTn AllERlCA 
Canada 
Neafoundland 
Labrador 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
British Honduras 


A era in Sqnofe Miles 
93.981 


tfiio 

6Sfloo 

SSSAiS 


Pepulaiion 

i, 82S,6 o 3 

;.r3«.983 

,684.194 


345,000 

28,255,970 


868,637 

3,967,5*0 


1,793.100 

199.510 


967.500 


3,694.863 

41.734 

XlOfiOO 


6.341.477 

169 

4.710 

165 

31.150 

420,861 

12,144 

11.506,65s 

300,006 

4.718 


WEST INDIES 

Bermuda 

Bahamas 


31.451 

71474 
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TEE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE (continued) 


Area tn Square lltUs 

Poptdaium 

Barbadoes 

166 

i 97.9S<5 

Jamaica 

4ASf> 

1,241420 

Turks and Caicos Islands 

226 

5400 

Cayman Islands 

104 

6,182 

Leeward Islands 

727 

97.^44 

\\’indward Islands 

821 

262,006 

Tnnidad 

1,864 

506,316 

Tobago 

1x6 

35458 

SOUTH AltERICA 

BnCish Guiana 

Falkland Islands and De- 

89480 

354.3*9 

patd^Kias 

$,6:8 

3.793 

AUSTRAUSIA 

Attstraua 

*.974.581 

7.*77.S90 

Papua, Temtoryof 

New Guinea (Mandate to 

90.S4«» 

338.8** 

Australia) 

9J.«» 

' 668,871 

New Zealast) 

Western Samoa (Man* 

**34*5 

1,63*414 

date to New Zealand) 

*433 

6*49* 

Naum (Mandate) 

8 

3.463 

OCEANIA 

Tin Colony 

7.083 

220.787 

Tonga Island Protectorate 

256 

34.130 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Bntisli Solomon Island 

180 

33.838 

Protectorate 

11,700 

94,105 

New Hebrides 

5.700 

54.53* 

Other Pacific Islands 
Total Bamsa Cou- 

MOVWEALTS ASD 

60 

300 


*3444.812 

556,076,262 
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GOVERNMENT AND fOUTICS 
DOUSE OF COMMON'S 


377 


Parly 

Labour 

Liberal 

Independent Labor 

Coaununist 

Cotnmooweallh 

Jodependent 

Conservative 

Liberal National 

National 

Vacant 


firs House Old House 

094S) U93S~45) 

390 165 

11 18 

3 3 

a t 

* 4 

17 St 

>« 3S6 

rj 26 



640 615 


TIte BltmSII CABINET 


Vritae Minister 
Lord President ol the Counc3 
Seaetary of Slate for Foreign Aflairs 
Lord Privy Seal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
President 0/ the Board of Trade 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Lord Chancellor 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment 

Secretary of State for Dominion Affmis 
Seaetary of State for India and for 
Burma 

Secretary of State for the Colomes 
Secretary of Sute for War 
Secretary of State for Air 
Secretaty of State for Scotland 


Mr. Clement Attlee 
Mr. Herbert Morrison 
Mr. Ernest Bevin 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
hir. Hugh Dalton 
Sir Stafford Cripps 
Mr. A. V. Alexander 
Lord Jowitt 

Mr. Cbuter Ede 
Viscount Addison 

Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence 
Mr. G. H. HaU 
Mr. J. J. Lawson 
Viscount Stansgate 
Mr. Joseph Westwood 
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THE BEITISH CABIKET {continued) 


JIm*$ter of Labour and b. ational Service 

iluuster of Fuel and Power 

3Iznj5ter of Education 

SImister of Health 

Minister of Agnculture and Fisfienes 


Mr G A Isaacs 
Mr Emmanuel ShmweH 
Miss Ellen \Vilkinson 
Mr Aneunn Bevan 
Mr Tom WHIiams 


OTHER lOSTSTERS 


Minister of Supply and Airoaft Produc 
tion 

Jlinister of Vi it Transport 

Jrirusler of Food 

3Iinister of State 

Minister of Pens ons 

Minister of Town and Country Placn.ng 

^Gnisterof ^atl03al Insurance 

^Finister of Civil Aviation 

3IImster of Information 

Postmaster'General 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


Mr John WTlmot 
iff Alfred Barnes 
Sir Ben Smith 
Mr P J Noel Baker 
Jlr UTlfred TeLag 
ilr Lewis SBlun 
3fr James GnSths 
Lord blester 
Mr E J WTHiaas 
The Earl of Listowel 
Mr J B Hynd 


LAW OFFICEES 

Attoraef'Ceceral 
SoLator-Gcneral 


3Ir H. TV ShaweroES 
Ma)or Frank Striice 


DIFL05IATIC KEPRESENTATION 

Doited Kingdom to the Dcited States The Honourable the Earf 
of Halifax, K.G , AKbassadar Eslraordtncry and PUmpofenltarj 
Umted States to the United Kingdom John G TVlnant, Ambassador 
EsLrasaiwisj wA PJeriJ^er-w*y 

United States to Australia \Asisa'I JobrsaOt Efnxtj EodraordtMry ar4 
iftrtsier PUnpoien-iary 
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Uaitcd States to Canada: Ray Atherton, Ambaisador Extraordinary and 
PUnipolaUiary. 

United States to Eire (Ireland): Dawd Cray, Envoy Extraordinary and 
ilinisirr Pteni'^o/eiitiory. 

Uaitcd States to Men Zealand' fCennelh S Palton, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Itinisttr /’ieni^oteHtiivy- 

Uaitcd States to the Ucioo of South Africa. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, En- 
voy Extraordinary and ilinis/tr rienipdenliary. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 

UNITED KLNCbOrt EDUCATION STATISTICS, X 938 
NumUt oj Students 

Publie elementary tcJtooU: England and Wales, 5,035.000; Scotland, 
616,470; N'orthere (Rtand. 191,86a. 

Crani-aiieJ teeondary seJioots: England and Wales, 470,003, Scotland, 
153,781; Northern Ireland, 14.083. 

Speeiaiiied education for industry and eommcrce: England and Wales, 
53,03s; part time, t,39t,79>- 

Other letknkal education tuck as Uatnint oj teachers, ocricuUural education, 
adult education, ek^' Engbndand Wales, 97,864; Scotland, 11,898; 
Northern Ireland, 33,998. 

Grant-aideJ unioersUics: Eaglaad, Wales and Scotland, full and part time, 
63,370. 

ConMned Expenditures for Education 
England and Wales £104.659,183 

Scotland iS,r3i,S74 

Northern Iceland — 

Tom £i..,590,8i8 

universities: enrollments, i943~*944 
England 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham 


a, 643 

3>U'4 

3,077 
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UNIVERSITIES ENROLLMENTS, 1943-I944 {continued) 


Londoa 

9,800 

Manchester 

MSo 

Birmingham 

i,6os 

Liverpool 

1,843 

Leeds 

1,668 

Sheffield 

1,852 

Bristol 

874 

Reading 

IMS 

Scotland 

St Andrews 

1,036 

Glasgow 

3,399 

Aberdeen 

1,029 

Edinburgh 

2,622 

Wales 

University of Wales 

2,046 

North Ireland 

Queen’s, Belfast 

, »r34g- 

TOTAL 

40,863 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 

(Recent estimates for the mam 

cburdies m England and Wales) 


P^2Iemierj 

Anglican 

2,294,000 

Roman CathoLc 

2,361,504 

Methodist 

2,262,596 

Independent hlethodist 

10,388 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

13,198 

Congregational 

494.199 

Baptist 

382,337 

Presbyterian 

81,715 

Calvinistic Methodist 

243.593 

Moravian 

3.210 

Church of Chnst 

lAfioa 

Soaety of Friends 

19,200 
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ORCULATIOM OF NATIONAL DAILY AND 

SUNDAY NEWSPA7ESS, ] 

'937 

Naiicnol ifomint NcMpapers 

Circvlaiion 

Daily Express 

2^29,000 

Daily Herald 

over i, SCO, 000 

Daily ^lail 

1,580^ 

Se*t Ckionide 

rj 24 / 5 cw 

Daily Mirror 

1^67^00 

Daily Sketch 

850,000 

Daily Telegraph and Mornlog Post 

637,000 

‘Die Times 

292,000 

Daily Dispatch (ilanchestcr) 

iSSiSSSL 

TOTAL 

over *0,669,000 

iVA'ittu/ Stfiisy ,VevtP>tfrrt 

CirfttltiJUn 

Empire News (Manchester) 

J,S 35 .«» 

News o( the World 

over 3,750,000 

Observer 

au,ooo 

People 

over 3,000,000 

Reynolds News 

500,000 

Sunday Chronicle (Manchester) 

930,000 

Sunday Dispatch 

74I/WO 

Sunday Express 


Sunday Graphic 

900,000 

Sunday Referee 

34 ».«» 

Sunday Pictorial 

1,400,000 

Sunday Times 

- 270.000_ 

TOTAL 

over 14,919,000 

BOOKS AND UBRABIES: UNITED 

) eincidom 

Boeis pyhUshed in /pj7 

New titles 

I7.>37 

New editions 

5,810 

Translations 

434 
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Ltbranes 


In igij tierc rw 507 Mnztcipal Library Acrtbonties 

Cireulattms (issi.es) 


In 1938 there were 187^5^1 issues of booJcs, etc 

ECONOMIC STATISTICS 

Normd pre-wr tdue of ike pound t’erUng £t = 

ff’ar hmo value. £t = 

S 4.00 

rSTTED KD\GDOiI liAJOE MANUTACTUEES, I 935 

Pfoduav 

Value tn £ 

Bererages, Food and Tobacco 


Build ..ig 

iSfiSlASS 

Ckemial 


Clothing 

180,656,545 

Esgueensg and Transportatiioa 

49SA-»,S99 

Leather 

34y6ss,st4 

hletal 

59i4»8,4&) 

Textile 

449.802^3 

ood and Paper 

265,275,707 


■ 

TOZAL 

s^hS76fi3Z 

EVCLAM) A^^> WALES IIAJOE ACEICULTCEAL PEODUCE, 1935 

Produce 

Value tn£ 

Livestock 

138,6^0/xo 

Farm Croi» 

SS^/xo 

Fnut 

10,310/009 

Vegetables 

13,340/xo 

Greenhouse pnxhice, etc. 

ZOIKJXO 

KytiL 

2c6a73vcco 
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DISTRIUUTIQN OP PERSONAL INCOMES, I957 


Annual 

Sumber of 

% of 

Amount of 

% of Total 

Income 

Incomet 

Incomer 

Incomer £ 

Incomes 

Above £2,000 

95,000 

04 

500,000,000 

10.4 

£i,ooo-£2,ooo 

i70/x» 

07 

250,000,000 

5 * 

£Soo-£i,oco 

100,000 

04 

85,000,000 

1.8 

£soo-£Soq 

385,000 

tA 

240,000,000 

S-o 

£2S<>-£300 

2^50,000 

103 

800,000,000 

16.7 

£i5O-£a30 

4,925,000 

20.8 

860 ,000, coo 

tj-g 

Below £130 

1 e.fioo.ooo 

658 

2 o 6 t,OOOAM 

410 

TOTAL 

aj.jas/xo 

100.0 

4,800,000,000 



Eslimte of national income for United Kingdom in 1937, 14,800,* 
0 00 , 000. Number of ineome-rccdvcn,a3.7}3pco. Average income, £:oo. 

Tvio-ihirda of all incomes are below £3 per weeV and amount to only 
two-fifths of the national income On the other band, 3 t% of all income* 
receivers (those above £300 per annum) enjoy }r4% of the national 
income. 

DISIRIUUTIO.N OP WEALTU (1924-1930) 

Estimate of the National Wealth of the United Kingdom, £14,420/ 


. Amount of 

flumier of 

%of AU 

Amount of 

% of All 

Capital 

Perrons • 

Persons • 

Capital (£} 

Capital 

Above £25,000 

66,000 

<>8 

6,105,000,000 

42.3 

£|0,000*£25,000 

>20,000 

0-5 

2,100,000,000 

14.6 

£s,coo-£io,ooo 

185,000 

08 

1,465,000,000 

10.2 

£i,ooo-£5,ooo 

ggsfioo 

45 

3,500,000,000 

>7-3 

£ioc>-£t,ooo 

3,665,000 

164 

1,550,000,000 

10.7 

Below £[oo 

tr.tCTMOO 

?7-5 . 

7CO.000.000 

12. 

' TOTAL 

3i,i3Sfioo 

100.0 

14,420,000,000 

1000 


Over two-thirds of all the wealth in the wjntry is owned by 1.6% of 
the adult population; these 370,000 people have an average holding of 
£26,000. At the other cnii of tbescalc5% national wealth is divided 


Aged 25 and over. 
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among 78% of the adult population, these 17,300,000 have an average of 

£40 each 03% of all persons of 25 and over possessed 4255 of all wealth 

m the country', or aa average of £93,000 each 99 7% of all persons of 

25 and over possessed 58% of all wealth in the country, or an average of 

£375 each. 


niPOETS AND EXPORTS, 1938 

r<7taf Imporii 

£9I9,5«8,933 

Proportion per head of popa 


lation of Umted Ringdom 

£19 7s 4d. 

Imports retained (Total im- 


ports less reexports) 

£8S7,984.*87 

Total Exports 

i^S3».579.966 

Produce and Manufactures 


of the United Kingdom 

^70.755^«' 

Pfoportjoa per head of popu- 


lation of Umted Kingdom 

£9 i8s 3(L 

Imported hferchasdise 

£61,524,646 

Imports from BrUtsh CcurJnts 

Eiic 

£22,965^64 

Umon of South Afnca 

14,629,726 

Bntish India 

49.939.*97 

Australia 

71341,683 

New Zealand 

46,865,368 


76.708J93 

Others 

86 <82.760 

Total Imports from Bntish Cbuntnes £371,532,291 

Imports from Fornpi Covnints 

Umted States 

£117,960,480 

Argentine Republic 

38470,723 

Denmark 

37^67,695 

Genaany 

30,137,614 

Netherlands 

29404454 

Sweden 

24.542417 
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Imparls from Fortix» CouitUtes (continueJ) 

France 23,567,680 

Soviet Union 19408,618 

Others s»6.6o7,t6t 

Total from Forcisn Countries £547,976,642 

Total Imports from All Countries £919,508,933 


Exports ta British Cauulries 

(PaODb'Ce AND UA.NLTACn;K£S OP tll£ UNIIZD SINCOOU) 


Eire 

£20,281.525 

Union of South Africa 

36.493.503 

British India 

33.764,754 

Australia 

38,164.905 

New Zealand 

19.205,093 

Canada 

22.529,765 

Othcn 

61.208.8u 

Total to Drilisb Countries £234>13848o 

Espatlt It Fortisn Ceunines 

(PKOOCCE AND SlANUfACIOIES Of TU* UNITED UNCDOU) 

Germany 

£20,549,196 

United States 

20483,63s 

Argentine Republic 

19.338,017 

Denmark 

15.781,059 

France 

15,126,890 

Netherlands 

13,134,791 

Sweden 

11,720,315 

Soviet Union 

6462,268 

Others 

113420,769. 

ToUl to Foreign Countries £236,016,940 

Total ExDorts to 

All Countries (Pro- 

dace and Manufactures of the United 

Kingdom) 

£470.755310 
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Imports dassijied 



Brtltsh 

Foretsn 

Toid 


C&afurus 

Counirtts 


X. Food, Drink and To- 




bacco 

£2IO,5j8j77 

£2J9.Ss8^2o 

£430,116,697 

H, Raw ilatenak and 




Articles mainly on 
manufactured 

i03/i9J33 

t44,834,}_j4 

247/9*3/^7 

HL Articles wholly or 




mainly manufactured 

S*.S34r«3 

181,276,252 

2tt.8ro7?* 

Total Imports (mduding other darscs of mcr 


diand.se) 



£9*9.So8/J33 

Exports Classtfitd 



SrUisA 

forettn 

Total 


CourJna 

Counirus 


X. Food, etc 


£i8,544A8i 

£35.894^*3 

XL Rawilatenalr, etc 

XU. Articles whoHs or 

8,836,381 

48,084,6^9 

S^i9»»43t 

mainly manufactured 

*99.957^ 

165^3^*86 

a6t Siceto 

Total Exports Osduding other cla<ses cf mer 


cband.se) 



£470.7S5d» 


Major Export Comrncduw 
CcmmodUy 

Madaxaiy 

Iron and Steel and Manolactcres 
Coal 

Cotton Cloth 
Vehides 

oolen and \\ onted Cloth 
Electnca] Goods and Appaiatss 
Cotton Yams and Thread 


% of Total Exports 
IS 3 

SS 

7-9 

6-8 

4- 3 
33 

5- 9 
si 
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Major Import ComnoiUiu 


Commodity 

% of Total Imports 

Butter 


y-s 

Raw Wool 


4-5 

Petroletun (rc£Qed) 


4 4 

UTicat 


4-2 

Bacon 


3-4 

Tea 


33 

Raw Cotton 


3 > 

Beef 


2.6 

All Otbers 


-!^ 9 ° 

Total Value of Itopom 

£s,$98,66i,s$i 

Total Value of Eaporu 

£2,671,604,938 

Total Value of World International Trade, 



1938 

£$,570,288,066 

The United Kiogdota bad 18.9% of the total nnporu, and ti.9% 

of the total eiporla. 



toe cnited kikcdom’s balakce or trade, 1936-1938 m 

X UJLUO.NS 



Raeipls or payments inditaied by mintu sigrt 


Merchandise Trade 



Exporta 

$62 


Imports 

-9SO 

-388 

Trade, net 


Services 



Net government payments 

- 7 


Shipping income 

10$ 


Net investment income 

203 


Net commissions, insurance, etc 

36 


Other receipts, including tourist 

_L 

344. 

Service items, net 


Total Goods and Services 


- 44 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR OX BRITAIN 


BEmSH COlQION'VTlAL'ra CASUALTIES TO JIAY 3I, 194$ 


Caited Kingdom 

755435 

6ghLng /orce cafnalt.es 


146,760 

aviLans killed or wcimded (ho*p taLzed) 

Inda 

1774*5 

fates czsiMtia 


isipoS 

“ 

“ u 

AiatntLa 

92,211 


“ “ 

New Zealand 

39 7Sj 



Sa-th Afnca 

3d 7da 

“ 

" “ 

Coloa.es 

36476 

“ 

“ “ 


Total taasalGes.mXtaiy asdcvlLaa irr^ 1^27^34 — S3*»*33**^ 
5S9J72 m-vaz, 33^,«9 woc=<!id. Oi the Uc,ted Kagdon OTiEaa 
caituJties, 6o,s*S ^ere iCCed b\ Nan boabt, bu« boobs and rodbets. 

In tb* si ) ears that the Coted Ringdoa was at war srth Cetczany, 
ajr n.d., ir^ bccbs, and rochets destnytd aUi^yover 299,000 boeses, 
rendered Lnahabitahle cure than 3 $opeo, and daoaged ove* ifijojeeo 
hOLStS. 


TEE® CT THE EXP02TS A.VT> BIPOETS OT THE rVTTED ETSCDOir, 

1935-1943 



293? 

*9J? 

T 945 

J94S 

zp#a 

S943 

Eipons Ga£c:^Ih5^) 

47* 

445* 

4*1* 

365 * 

269 

23 * 

Ingxrts Gn £ ralljcns) 







Bnbih coantnes 

37* 5 

355 I 

5485 

5*5-0 

4**1 

556-9 

t?a.ted States 

118.0 

»*75 

»7S3 

4=9-0 

535 5 


Other ftrggn orcntiats 

4500 

4*5 1 

3*83 

221 X 

i£3a> 

21 S I 

Total imports 

9*9 5 

«3j3 

*,*S* * 

1,145* 

*.2=5-6 


Total erri..d.ng niani 







boas 

— 

— 

— 

— 


i,2i5S 


• lodndng eip'^ cl wb^ beooe topotant af tr- r w* 

Between 193S and 1943 «ap<rts from the Ua-ted Kisgdso feO 71^ 
£2 rrhoMt jr^ an rata Zsnro?? 4rsn*, iKrs^zpc’iJci 

£470,805,009 in 193S to £232,299 /»o is *9*5 for a cssnnlaCrve Iks cf 
$2, osfxopys (conrerted at £i = Js) 
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UNITED STATES LEND-LEASE EXPOKTS TO THE UNITED IHNCDOU 



/uly /f 4 J- 

Cumulatice; 

Munitions: 

Jutu tg44 

March 1941- 
Aprii 194s 

Ordnance and Ammunition 

£s(9.Sii>oco 

£470,000,000 

Aircraft and Parts 

150, 04*, 500 

5S3, *50,000 

TanlkS and Parts 

97,738.150 

*SS, *50,000 

hlotor Vehicles and Parts 

84, *80,750 

166,500,000 

Watercraft 

*t.6f i.ooo 

i6*.;oo,ooo 

Total Munitions 

£673,183,500 

£1,607,500,000 

Petroleum Products 


323,*SO,ooo 

Industrial Materials and Products 

s 66,444 .coo 

466,750,000 

Agricultural Products 

»7<!.0O3.*50 

to6.*^o,ooo 

TOTAL 

£i,jI 4,630,7S» 

£3.193.750, «» 

REVERSE LEND-LEASE AID 

BY THE UNITED 

KINGDOM 

TO THE 

U. S. A. 

Cumuloltie to 


Good* and services Uanj(en<d in the Utiiled Kingdom £394.Si9.«» 

cf . . n*. 9*5.500 

Shipping services . . 

&p:ul toiutraoioa in tie Onilcd Kinjdoni end oveteeej .8i,!76.S«= 

Gnodi end eeevieeslreneleacdouUiJeltePniled Kingdom- .49, 

£838,061,750 

TOTAL 

Toul veloe ol United Sute. Lend-Uiue to .11 eonntrie, “ 

.50 on Aprii .045- « Un. mini, tie Un.td Kingdom 
received 43.6%. 

PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS BY THE UNITED KINGDOM 

SEPTEMBER 1939 , , 

, dumber 

Natal Vtiseh ^3, 

Major naval vessels ^^^35 

Mosquito naval craft 3,636 

Other naval vessels _ . _ 

•loelodes tie veioe ol .... ».»H.ie 
enpplie, slipped to or tmoefeered a tie United St.tee 
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Tke United States end Bntem 


CtS'J’/ itur^irra 


FHd, Eed.an aad beas-i artZlery eqagjE-ats 

13 5t* 

HeaTy aatJ-a.rcrait esF-pEsets 

6,254 

Lght aat: ajrrzft eqa-pEcts 

*5424 

ilach-a- £EU aad «ab-raehEe ga=s 

3 725^1 

IL£s 

2pci/5,5 

Taats 

2 ,1x6 

WTs-ried ^ ehals f™- the semess 

519,111 

Atrersf 

Total artraft 

goefjdj 

1168^"? bcEbers 

lofitZ 

lled-aE arid Lght bgabea 

i7pT» 

rjghtcrs 

33p2j. 


Ktsuist or rooD 2 ationc.g as or iaz> 1944 


Tlss».'* 2 l‘pwpl.-cf tbg Ca.tgi K jg-S^a^ert ca rr-all retags saat, 

aS, eggs, tctta, ttu, Uccs, ngu*, (a* 

pTserm, streets, tsi Also ca » "paais” sts'Ug s>"*t«=s 

T« caaaed asat, eaaaed fcb, asitd frsi, dr-sd ta.1, t^silas* cereals, 
ead suav otha foo ls m Sf 

Tks cdj stspl* foodrtafs a B*.tra JS tanstnctsd rrpflT 
potatoes, oisr y egvtziisi, aad Irrai Enrp* dr-rag tir bsas «easT:, 
fresh firi.* •sas vzrzs. Odaarr caj-aars rtccTsd aa averzg* cf 
fjTO ard c=oia!f egg* a cs^th a r^j 
Total ccasaaptjcoc* aeat pe* bea-* a B’rta-a n 1543 -was tsreaty two 
ocataiperweA — a fall c* aj per c=t fr^ tia p-»-wzr areage. Fresh 
feat areraged tweJTc ceaces a — a fa^ cf 55 esat, frttr', two 
and ce^lhird ccrces z wei — a fall c* 70 p^ Epecal zIjTtszob 


isr* ard EvaEds tare 


bdpsd to r-:r.:rraj re : -'*".UE nrtrtxa «t2arl2rds. CS£Si*s tare bsss 
grrea basso si.p?L*s cf oaag- ja.ee, arid bars recersf *ppssi 

aEowasoss food for wr±e3 o bearj cdaitrES. 



Appendix II. Suggested Reading 


No one person, even though he worked during all his waking 
hours at the task, could possibly read the daily output of ma- 
.tcrials on Great Britain and on Anglo-American relations, let 
alone master the accumulated materials on the subject. The 
following list of suggested reading gives no more than a few 
soundings or samplings of this immense mass of materials. It 
is a rather long Ibt, since its aim b to help the reader who has 
time for it to make a fairly wide and representative sampling, 
and to go on to a thorough study of the subject. The reader 
^vho has no time for such a study will find on page 298 a 
selection from this selection, a short list of half a dozen titles, 
which represents, not by any means the best of all the writings 
here cited, but rather an irreducible minimum of reading or 
an American w ho wants to be able to interpret for himself the 
daily-and confusing-outpourings from press, radio, and plat- 
form on Anglo-American relations. 


I. BACKGROUND 

L. D. Stamp and S, H. Beaver, The British Isles; A Geo- 
greplric attd Economie Survey (second edition; London an 
New York: Longmans, .,37) » an admirable book with which 
to begin the study of the United Kingdom. From 
histories, two fairly brief but “"’P"'''™''' HiLry 
sample;' for an English point of view. G. M. / 

0/ Lstand (second edition; London and New York: Long- 
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mans, 1937), and for an Amencan point of a verj good 
textbook at the college level, W F Lunt, History of England 
(third cdmon, New kork Harpers, 1945) Inadentallj, the 
identical ode of these histones bnngs out the ambiguity of the 
word England”, thej are both m fact histones of the tibolc 
complex we hare to call the 'Bnosh Commonwealth and Em- 
pire.” Ireland is worth a separate history, the handiest is S 
Gwynn, Sntdenfs History of Ireland (New ^ork. Macmfllan, 

>925) 

On Bntish government there is a great deal— including clas- 
sics of political Uteracure of the two centnnes Locke, 
Montesquieu, Delolme, Bagehot, Lowell— but the modem 
reader will find a distillatioa in R. Muir, Hour Britain Is Gov^ 
emed (third edition, Boston Houghton, Midhn, 1935) On 
the Commonw ealth and Empire there maj be menooncd first, 
W \ EJhotuTheHetaBrtMbEmp/re (SewYor'i, McGraw- 
Hill, 1932), and an excellent detailed study b) an Australian 
scholar now at Oxford Umversi^, W B lineock, Surtey 
of Bnttsb Co nm or r ^ealtb Affairs (three volumes, London 
Oxford Umversit) Press, 1937-1942) Professor Hancocks 
short popular survc) of the same subject in a Penguin book. 
Empire m the Changing World (Hammondsworth, England, 
1943) IS, m the best sense of the word, an apolog) for the 
Commonwealth and Empire, and one wnrten wnth at least half 
an ev c on American opinion. For a verj fair minded American 
View, there is A. AHton, Grej* Bntam An Empre m Transi- 
tion f\ew\oT\. JohnDa^, 1940) To complete the surv^ of 
the Bntish background in its broad Imes there are two books 
on the strategic pornon of the Commonwealth and Enpirc, 
Liddell Hart, Tke Defence of Britam (London. Faber and 
Faber, 1939) and Maj Gen. J F C. Fuller, Empire Umty and 
Defence (London ArrowTuath, *934) A later survej is pre- 
sented m The Bnttsb CoTm n orr . eaIth at War, edited b) W Y 
Elliott and H. D Hall (New ^ ork Knopf, 1943) 

England s neighbors can often see her be^r than we Ari'n- 
cans, who are both too near and too far from her Here are 
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three good boohs on the English national character and way of 
life, by a Spaniard, a Dutchman, and a Glasgow Irishman, all 
of whom have lived long in the British Isles: Salvador dc 
Madarbga, Englishuen, Frenebmen, Spvihrds (London; Ox- 
ford University Press, 1928); G. J. Renicr. The English: Are 
They Hut/un} (New York: J. Cajsc and H. Smith, 1931); 
D. W. Brogan, The Etsglisb People (New York: Knopf, 1943). 
Do not expect textbook clarity and simplicity from books like 
the above. The subject tempts to ailusivcncss and epigram, and 
Professor Brogan in particular has yielded freely to tempta- 
tion. Such books should be read following the more basic works 
on English life. 

England has many firm friends on the continent, especially 
among the smaller nations; for a good example of this feeling 
towards England, see a Swedish symposium put out during 
this war by Swedisli friends of Britain to counteract Nazi 
propaganda: G. Witting, editor, Sweden Speaks, translated 
by Edith M. Nielsen (London: Allen and Unwin, 1940). This 
book, apart from its value as an indication of the feeling of 
European Anglophiles, is an interesting, though uneven, survey 
of modem Britain. ITic Germans arc by no means wholly 
anti-British. A very good general book on modem Btitain, 
from the Weimar period of German history, is W. Dibclius, 
England, translated from the German (New \ork: Harpers, 
1931). A very pro-BritisIi book by a German Jew, H. Kan- 
torowicz, The Spirit of British Policy and the Myth oj the 
Encirclement of Germany, translated from the German { on- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1931). contains an excellent summary 


of British “humanitarian” movements. 

To balance all this, outright anti-British propaganda should 
be sampled. In the full knowledge that it is propaganda. A 
good typical source is the publications of the German propa- 
ganda machine in the United States in die early 
war. The following, all issued with tlic imprint of Flanders 
Hall, Scotch Plains. N. J. will do as samples: S. H- t au^^ 
The Scarlet Fingers (ipspJ-Bntain’s imperialist cruelties. A 
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van Werth, It Happened Again (i94i)-Bntain started this 
•war, too, Jeanne LaTouche, Inhumanity, Unlimited (1940), 
N Greene, Doublecross m Palestine One untranslated 

German book should be included, if only for the title M 
Evenvien, Bibel, Scheckbucb, und Canonen (Berlin Becker, 
i9}9)— Bible, Checkbook, and Cannon, an Anglophobe’s view 
of Bntish achievements 

The reader can sample British propaganda in the United 
States, and at the same time get a very useful summary of 
what the war was like in Britain, from a forty-page pamphlet, 
Whitechester, England A Tovm at War (New York British 
Information Senices, 1945) The pamphlet gives an account 
of the effects of the war on the life of an imaginary English 
towTL Ir IS buttressed with official statistics, and is written 
clearly and simply 

There is hardly a better basis for understanding what is 
going on in Bnain, •u’hac plans and hopes are moving the 
Bntish, than four reports of typically Bntish public com- 
missions issued by the Bntish government as ‘ Command 
Papers ” The Bevendge report is world famous, but you will 
have a one-sided view unless you also realize what the Scott, 
Barlow, and Uthwatc committees, much less well known 
abroad, arc getting at. The official titles of the four reports 
arc Report of the Expert Corrmuttee on Compensation and 
Betterment (tjthwatt), London H M Stationery Office, 
1942, Command Paper 6j86, Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial Population (Barlow), 
1940, Command Paper 6153, Report of the Committee on Land 
Utilization m Rural Areas (^ott), 1942, Command Paper 
6378, Report for the Cottnmttee on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services (Bevendge), 1942, Command Paper 6404- To 
these four reports should be added Sir William Bevendge’s 
book on cmplojTTient, which has not the status of an officul 
government report, W H Bevendge, Full Employment m a 
Free Society (New York Norton, 1945). Note that Sir Wil- 
liam’s owm onginal report was by him alone, and was not 
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issued like the others by the committee as a tv hole; the British 
govemmenc his not adopted the full Beveridge program. 
These five books are long and meat)*, but well repay study. 
The reader who wants a brief summation of these reports can 
content hintself with Uritam's T<rxn and Country Pattern: 
A Surmnary of the Barloxs, Scott, and Utlncatt Reports, with 
an introduction by G. D. 1 1. Cole (London. Faber and Faber, 
1943) and Social Security, being a Digest of the Beveridge 


Plan (London: Staples and Staples, 1943)- A good semi-official 
report of experts on the Empire, dated just before the war, is 
The British Empire: A Report on Ur Structure and Problems by 
a Study-gyoup of Members of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
tutional Affairs (London: Oxford University Press, ipj?)* 
To place Anglo-American relations in the frame of world 
politics, four books by contemporary Americans make an 
indispensable minimum of reading. Tlvey are Sumner WeUes, 
The Time for Decision (New York: Harpers, 1944); Herbert 
U\s,TheSinev;s of Peace (KewYotk: Harpen. i944)iWalter 
Lippmann, U. S. l^ar Aimt (Boston: Little, BrowTi, 1944); 

' N. J. Spykman. America's Strategy in IFor/i Polities (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1942). TIvese four books have a repre- 
sentative range. Mr. Welles and Mr. Feis, both of whom have 
had long practical experience in the Department of State, com- 
plement each other on the political and economic sides respec- 
tively, and both arc sober and sensible wnters, good Ameri- 
cans, and good internationalists. Mr. Lippmann in his present 
stage is the disillusioned liberal playing the rca 1st, and edging 
towards the role of prophet. The late N. J. Spykman, w o wa 
much influenced by the Haushofer school of geopo itics, 
deliberately hardboilcd and rather far on the road to propnecy, 
but he should be read, if only as a corrective to easy optimism. 
To those four should 1» added, for an ° 

America’s position, Seymour Harris, The E^omte 
a, wl, (New York: Nortrur, 1943)- Th'" 
tercsting ttiaterial iir a huge and uneven ^ g_ 

Bryson and others, editors. Approaches to World Flic , p 
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Iished by the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life (New 
York Harpers, 1944) 

2. KEEPING UP WITH CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 

It IS unwise to rclj, for current information on Anglo- 
Amencan relaaons, solelj on ordinary newspapers, colum- 
nists, radio commentators, and weekly news magazines By 
far the best way of keeping up with day to-day developments 
m problems of Anglo-Amencan relations and foreign affairs 
generall) is to read the Nexj York Times For those who can- 
not afford this expenditure of time, and for all those with a 
serious interest in American foreign relations, the quarterly 
review of the Council on Foreign Relations, Foreign Affairs, is 
a ‘ muse" This rei.new should be in e\ ery American public 
library, and in school and college libraries The Council 1$, 
of course, in fat or of responsible Amencan participation in 
the creation of a real international order, it could not be 
‘ isolaaofust,” But its articles arc not narrowly partisan, and 
indeed coser a sety wide range of opimon Its quarterly 
bibliographies on books and source materials for the study 
of mtemaaonal relations form the best possible tools for the 
worker m this field The Council, through its book service 
{Foreign Affairs, 58 East 68th Street, New York 21, NY), 
will procure for its readers the books it lists m its bibliog- 
raphies Amencans should also make full use of the developing 
educational and public relations facibtics of the Department of 
State m Washmgton- 

On the British side, there are first of all tw o useful works 
of reference, roughly on the model of the World Alnuruxc, 
which appeal annually the Statesmm's Year Book and Whit- 
aker’s Almanack The Bntish “opposite number” to the Amen- 
can Counal on Foreign Affairs is the Royal Institute of In 
temational Affairs, familiarly known as Chatham House The 
Insotute publishes an ext^ent bj monthly review. Inter- 
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njtioTul Affairs, and many spccul studies. There is a useful 
sur\’cy of its work: Stephen King-Hall, Chatham House 
(London: Oxford University Pre^ >937)* From the British 
Information Scrs-iccs of the British government, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York ao, N. Y., may be obtained, not only their 
own “propaganda” publications— of which the pamphlet White- 
Chester, England: A Tovm at War, already cited, is a good 
example— but also British books not published in the United 
States and the often very valuable official government publi- 
cations, reports, “\\Tiitc Papers,” and the like. Note that the 
latter, such as the Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt, and Beveridge re- 
ports, are not propaganda addressed to Americans; they are 
official publications meant chiefly for home consumption. 

One of the best ways to keep up with things British is to 
read British periodical^ Unfortunately, in a democracy like 
Britain, there is no single periodical which can be said to be 
representative of the whole range of British opinion. Readers 
with access to a good library can sample the weekly edition 
of The Times of London (near the center, certainly not at 
present merely “Tory.” and fairly epical of “enlightened” 
opinion among the people who run Britain); the weekly edinon 
of the Manchester Guardian (the famous old Liberal organ); 


the weekly Economist (once pretty straight down the center 
of British commercial policy, and of course devoted to free 
trade, but nowadays a little wavering and likely to flirt with 
“planning”; its title is misleading, for it really concerns itse 
with all aspects of man in society-politics, economics, socisU 
psychology, and the like— save for the purely 
literaiy); the tvcekly Spcctuor (neatest to the Right of the 
political and litciaty weeklies, but even so, rather to the Left 
than the Right of Center-temperate, and very well 
and more definitely on the Left, the weeklies ime 
(gentle and intelleetnal). The Statewm 

bm not so gentle), and the Tribute (fnttbest to the LeW 
If a choice most be made, the reader who wans a d gew 
of news with some editorial comment will do well to foUow 
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the weekly edition of The Trmes, the reader who prefers com- 
ment and opimon can choose between the Economist and the 
Spectator 

3 A bird’s-eye view 

The following, selected from the above, are suggested as a 
minimum for background and current cot erage L D Scamp 
and S H Beater, The British Isles A Geographic and Eco- 
nomic Survey, AV E Tunc, History of England, R Muir, 
Hovo Britain Is Governed, A Viton, Great Britain An Empire 
in Transition, the British Information Service's Wbitechester, 
England A Toim at War, Britain's Tovn and Country Pat- 
tern A Summary of the Barloxt, Scott, and Uthi,att Reports, 
with an introduction b) G D H Cole, Social Security, Being 
a Digest of the Beveridge Plan, Sumner Welles, The Time for 
Decision, and, to keep up with current ctents, the regular 
reading of the American ^uanerly. Foreign Affairs 
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